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BOOK    V 


SYNTAX. 

General  distribution  of  the  whole  Syntax. 

CONSTRUCTION,  by  the  Greeks  called  Syntax,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fit  composition  and  arrangement  of  the- 
parts  of  speech. 

Jt  is  divided  into  simple  or  regular,  and  figurative  or  irregular. 

The  regular  is  that  which  follows  the  natural  order,  and  resem- 
bles greatly  the  manner  of  speaking  in  vulgar  languages. 

The  irregular  or  figurative  is  that  which  recedes  from  this  com  - 
mon  usage,  in  order  to  follow  some  particular  turns  and  forms  of 
speaking,  which  have  been  studied  by  authors,  for  the  sake  of 
conciseness  and  elegance. 

Construction  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  one  of  concord,  and  the 
tither  of  government. 

The  syntax  of  concord  is  when  the  parts  agree  among  them- 
selves in  some  thing,  and  is  of  four  sorts. 

1.  That  of  the  substantive  with  the  adjective;  dens  sanctus. 

2.  That  of  the  relative  with  the  antecedent;  deus  qui  est. 

3.  That  of  the  nominative  with  the  verb  ;  ego  amo. 

And  these  concords  ought  to  be  attentively  considered  in  dis- 
course ;  for  there  is  no  adjective  that  hath  not  its  substantive,  nor 
relative  that  hath  not  its  antecedent,  nor  verb  that  hath  not  its 
nominative,  either  expressed  or  understood. 

4.  To  these  three  concords  we  add  another,    which  is  that  of 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive;  me  amare :  supplicem  esse  victorL 
But  in  Greekish  phrases,  the  nominative  is  frequently   joined  to 
the  infinitive. 

The  syntax  of  government  is  when  one  part  of  speech  governs 
another:  which  is  done,  either  according  to  the  force  of  some 
preposition  expressed  or  understood,  or  according  to  the  pronertv 
and  nature  of  each  case. 

1.  The  genitive  of  itself  always  denotes  the  possessor,  or  that  one 

;hmg  is  said  of  another,  as  liber  Petri,  Peter's  book :  vulnus  Achillis, 

the  wound  of  Achilles,  whether  it  be  taken  actively  for  the  wound 

which  he  made,  or  passively  for  that  which  he  received.     Where- 

tore  this  case  is  always  governed  by  another  substantive,  though 

uently  understood ;  which  has  occasioned  a  multitude  of  false  or 

useless  rules,  as  hereafter  we  shall  make  appear.     We  are  only  to 
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observe  that  in  Greekish  phrases,  this  case  may  be  governed  also 
by  the  preposition  Jx.  Plenus  vim  (subaud.  Ix)  as  in  French  we 
say,  plein  de  vin. 

2.  The  dative  always  denotes  that  to  which  the  thing  or  action 
refers.     For  which  reason  there  is  neither  noun  nor  verb  to  which 
It  may  not  be  joined  in  this  sense.     Affinis  regi ;  communis  omnibus; 
est  mihi ;  peto  tibi,  sibi  sapit.     Sometimes  there  are  even  two  da- 
tives ;  do  tibi  pignori,  &c. 

3.  The  accusative  either  denotes   the   subject  into  which  the 
action  of  the  verb  passeth,  amat  patrem  ;    or  agrees  with  the  infi- 
nitive, as  above,  No.  4.  or  is  governed  by  some  preposition  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  as  after  the  verbs  of  teaching,  moving,  in 
the  questions  of  time  and  measure,  and  others.     Neither  is  there 
ever  an  accusative  which  does  not  depend  on  one  of  these  three 
things. 

4.  The  ablative,  according  to  Sanctius-,    ought    rather    to   be 
called  the  case  of  the  preposition,  because  it  is  always  governed  by 
'a  preposition  expressed  or  understood,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  in 
the  questions  UBI,  QUA,    and  UNBE,  in  the  comparatives,  in  the 
verbs  passive  and  others,  and  also  in  the  ablatives  which  are  called 
•absolute. 

5.  As  to  the  vocative,  it  is  never  governed  by  any  thing,  but 
only  signifies  the  person  to  whom  we  speak,    or   with  whom  we 
converse ;    for  which  reason  it  agrees  sometimes  with  the  verb  in 
the  second  person,  as  Domine,  miserere  mei. 

These  fundamental  rules,  being  short  and  easy,  may  without 
any  difficulty  be  retained,  and  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  whole 
syntax,  which  may  likewise  serve  for  all  languages,  in  which  the 
distinction  of  these  six  cases  is  in  some  measure  necessary.  And 
this  alone  is  almost  sufficient  for  an  introduction  to  those  who 
begin  with  the  reading  of  Latin  books,  or  with  a  translation,  pro- 
vided care  be  taken  to  ground  them  thoroughly  therein,  accord- 
ing to  the  explication  we  propose  to  give  in  the  particular  rules* 
wherein  we  shall  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  order  above- 
mentioned. 

I  only  beg  of  the  reader  to  remember  tuhathas  been  often  mentioned, 
that  the  smaller  type  is  not  intended  for  children  ;  and  therefore  this 
syntax  may  be  considered  as  very  short  in  regard  to  them,  since  it 
contains  only  36  rules  that  are  easy  to  retain  :  and  as  very  copious  in 
regard  to  persons  of  riper  age,  because  it  points  out  not  only  the  things, 
themselves^,  but  likewise  the  reasons  on  tohicji  each  is  founded. 


THE 
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RULE  I, 

Of  the  Adjective  and  Substantive. 

The  adjective,  must  always  be  made  to  agree  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  with  its  substantive. 

EXAMPLES. 

TTHE  ADJECTIVE,  whether  noun,  pronoun,  or 
A  participle,  hath  always  its  substantive  expressed 
or  understood,  with  which  it  agrees  in  gender,  num- 
ber and  case,  as  vir  bonus,  a  good  man.  Ilk  philoso- 
phus,  that  philosopher.  Parva  scepe  scintilla  contemta 
magnum  exdtat  incendium,  a  small  spark  neglected 
oftentimes  stirs  up  a  great  fire.  Am'icus  certus  in  re 
incertd  cernitur,  a  true  friend  is  known  in  adversity. 
Stdlce  inerrantesy  the  fixed  stars. 

ANNOTATION. 

Sometimes  the  substantive  is  understood.  Pauds  tewlQ  (supple 
•verbisj  I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  you.  Brevi  veniet  (supple  tern* 
pore,)  he'll  come  quickly.  Triste  lupus  stabulis,  Virg.  Eel.  3. 
(supple  negotiym,  thing,)  the  wolf  is  a  vexatious  thing  to  the  sheep- 
folds.  For  the  word  negotium  was  antiently  taken  for  res.  See  the 
figure  of  Ellipsis  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  after  syntax. 

When  the  adjective  is  put  with  two  substantives,  it  should  natu- 
rally agree  with  that  which  is  the  principal :  as  Semiramis  puer  ere- 
dita  est,  Just.  Puteoli  Diccearchia  dicti.  Porcus  fcemina  natus. 
,  And  yet  the  adjective  frequently  agrees  with  the  latter.  Gens 
universa  Veneti  appellati*  Liv.  Non  omnis  error  stultitia  dicenda  est, 
Cre. 
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— Numquani  (eque  ac  tnodo  paupertas  mihi  onus  msum  est  et  mise- 

rum  et  grave,  Ter.  Ludijuere  Megalesia  appellata9i>lv. 

The  same  substantive  may  admit  of  different  adjectives;  Ut 
neque  privatam  rein  maritimarn,  neque  publicam  gcrere  possimus,  Cic. 
Ad  malam  doruesticam  disciplinam  accesserunt  etiam  po'e'tce,  Id.  Se- 
quitur  ut  de  una  reliqua  parte  honestatis  dicendum  sit. 

As  for  the  adjectives,  quails,  quantus,  and  such  like,  see  the 
annotation  to  the  next  rule. 

RULE  II, 

Of  the  Relative  and  Antecedent. 

The  relative  qui,  quse,  quod,  generally  agrees  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  antecedent. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  relative  qui,  qua,  quod,  ought  generally  to  be 
considered  as  between  two  cases  of  the  same  substan- 
tive expressed  or  understood.  And  then  it  agrees 
with  the  antecedent  in  gender  and  number,  and1  with 
the  word  that  follows  also  in  case,  as  with  its  substantive 
'by  the  preceding  rule.  Bellum  t  ant  urn,  quo  bello  omnes 
premebantur,  Pompeius  confecit,  Cic.  Pompey  put  an 
end  to  this  war,  which  was  burdensome  to  the  several 
nations.  Ultra  eum  locum,  quo  in  loco  Germani  conse- 
derant,  Cassar;  beyond  that  place  where  the  Germans 
were  encamped.  Non  dejeci  te  ex  loco,  quern  in  locum 
prohibui  ne  venires,  Cic.  I  did  not  turn  you  out  of  a 
place, Which  I  hindered  you  from  coming  into.  Diem 
instare,  quo  die  frumentum  militibus  metiri  opprteret, 
Caes.  that  the  day  was  drawing  near,  on  which  the 
corn  was  to  be  measured  out  to  the  soldiers. 

ANNOTATION. 

Caesar  seems  to  have  particularly  affected  this  manner  of  express- 
ing himself,  because  he  was  fond  of  perspicuity;  and  we  ought 
always  to  imitate  him  when  there  is  any  danger  of  ambiguity. 
LfLodamantem  Cleophili  discipulum,  qui  Cleophilus,  &c.  Apul.  If  he 
had  not  repeated  qui  Cleophilus,  the  qui  might  have  referred  to 
Leodamas  as  well  as  to  Cleophilus. 

The  following  case  understood. 

Except  on  this  account  we  generally  leave  out  the  following 
case,  because  it  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  relative  itself, 
which  always  supplies  its  place  and  represents  it,  as:  cognosces 
ex  Us  litteris,  quas  liberto  tuo  dedi}  Cic.  instead  of  ex  litteris,  quas 
will  know  by  the  letters  which  I  gave  your  freed- 

man. 
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man.  Ocli  sapientem  qui  sibi  non  sapit ;  as  if  it  were  qui  sapiens, 
&c.  I  hate  the  wise  man  who  is  riot  wise  for  himself;  and  a  great 
many  others. 

The  preceding  case  understood. 

Sometimes  we  understand  the  antecedent  likewise,  and  this  in  a 
twofold  manner. 

EITHER  BY  PUTTING  the  substantive  after  the  relative,  and 
of  course  in  the  same  case  as  this  relative,  according  to  what  we 
have  above  observed,  as  nemini  credo,  qui  dives  blanditur  pauperi, 
instead  of  nemini  diviti,  qui  dives,  &c. 

And  thus  we  account  for  these  elegant  turns  of  expression ;  populo 
kit  placer ent,  quasfecissetfabulas,  Ter.  for  ut  jabulce  quas  Jabulas 
Jecisset,  &c.  Quibus  de  rebus  ad  me  scripsisti,  quoniam  ipse  venio,  co- 
ram  videbimus,  Cic.  Illi  scripta  quibus  comcedia  prisca  riris  est, 
Hor.  Quas  credis  esse  has,  non  sunt  vera  nuptice*  Ter.  for  hce  nuptics 
non  sunt  ver<z  ;  quas  has  nuptias  credis  esse  veras,  says  Sanctius. 
Quam  ille  triplicem  putavit  esse  rationem,  in  quinque  partes  dutribui 
debere  reperitur,  Cic.  And  such  like  forms  of  speaking',  which 
become  still  more  clear  and  more  elegant,  by  adding  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  to  the  second  member ;  as  Quam  quisque  nor  It  artem, 
in  hac  se  exerceat,  Gic.  Ad  Ccesarem  quam  misi  epistolam,  ejus  exem- 
plumjugit  me  turn  tibi  mittere,  Id. 

On  BY  PUTTING  the  substantive  before  the  relative,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  it  shall  supply  only  the  place  of  the  following  word,  on 
which  account  it  agrees  therewith  in  case  ;  but  this  is  seldom  used 
except  by  poets,  as  Urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est,  Virg.  for  ea  urbs, 
quam  urbem  statuo,  &c.  Eunuchum  quern  dedisti  nobis,  quas  turbas 
dedit)  Ter.  for  ille  eunuchus9  quern  eunuchum  dedisti  nobis,  &c.  Nau- 
createm  quern  convenire  volui,  in  navi  non  erat,  Plaut.  Which  has 
puzzled  a  great  many  commentators. 

And  it  is  by  this  rule  we  are  to  explain  a  great  many  difficult 
passages,  as  that  of  the  Adelphi.  Si  id  te  mordet,  sumtumjilii  quern 
jaciunt.  For  id  supposeth  negotium^  and  is  there  for  sumtus  :  that 
is,  Si  id  negotium  te  mordet,  nempe  sumtus,  quern  sumtumjiliifaciunt. 
Where  we  see  likewise  that  there  is  an  apposition  understood  of 
id  negotium  with  sumtus. 

The  preceding  and  the  following  case  both  understood. 

It  oftentimes  happens  that  there  is  no  substantive  put  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  relative ;  though  it  must  always  be  understood, 
both  as  antecedent  and  subsequent.  Est  qui  nee  spernit :  sunt  quos 
juvat  collegisse,  Hor.  instead  of  saying  homo  est,  qui  homo  non  spernit : 
sunt  homines,  quos  homines  juvat,  &c.  Sunt  quibus  in  satyra  videor 
nimis  acer',  Id.  for  sunt  homines,  quibus  hominibus,  &c. 

En  dextrajidesque, 

Quern  secumpatrios  aiunt  portare  penates,  Mn.  4. 
that  is  to  say,  En  dextrajidesque  hominis,  quern  hominem  aiunt,  &c. 
Scribo  ad  vos  cum  habeo  qmferat,  &c.  Cic.     Qualis  esset  natura 
montis,  qui  cognoscerent  misit,  Caes.  and  the  like. 

The 
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The  relative  betwixt  two  nouns  of  different  genders. 

When  we  said  that  the  relative  was  considered  as  betwixt  two 
cases  of  the  same  noun,  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  natural  con- 
struction, for  in  the  figurative  the  contrary  sometimes  happeneth. 

Thus  because  when  the  relative  is  followed  by  a  substantive  dif- 
fering in  gender  or  number  from  the  antecedent,  the  relative  may 
agree  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  whether  one  of  them  be  a 
proper  name  or  not ;  if  it  agrees  with  the  former,  it  shall  follow 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  construction,  and  be  placed  as  it  \vere 
between  the  two  cases  of  the  same  noun  ;  as  Propius  a  terra  Jovi$ 
Stella  Jertur,  quce  (Jams  stella)  Phaethon  dicitur,  Cic.  and  in  like 
manner,  Nacti  portum  qui  appellatur  Nymphceum,  Cses.  Herculi 
sacrificium  Jecit  in  Loco,  qucm  Pmam  appellant,  Liv.  Darius  ad 
cum  locum,  quern  Amanicas  Pylas  vocaut,  pervenit,  Curt.  Turn 
okiam  eloquentem  constat  Juisse  Sciplonem  Nasicam,  qui  est  Corculum 
appellatus,  Cic. 

But  if  it  agrees  with  the  latter,  which  seems  more  elegant  and 
more  usual,  it  shall  follow  the  Greek  construction,  and  then  it  will 
not  be  placed  between  the  two  cases  of  the  same  noun  ;  as  Animal 
•providum,  et  sagax  quern  vocamus  hominem,  Cic.  Pompeius,  quod  im- 
peril Romani  decus  ct  ornamentumjuit.  Id.  Quamobrem,  hue  quidem 
constat  ut  opinor,  bonis  inter  bonos  quasi  necessariam  benevolent iam 
essc,  qui  est  amicitice  Jons  a  natura  constitutus,  Id.  Ad  eum  locum 
quce  appellatur  Pharsalia,  applicuit,  Caes.  Globus  quern  in  templo 
hoc  medium  vides,  quce  terra  dicitur,  Cic.  Concilia  ccetusque  homi- 
num  jure  sociati,  quce  cimtates  appellantur,  Id.  Career  ille  qui  est  a 
Dionysio  Jactus  Syracusis,  quce  Latumia?  vocantur,].d.  Gladiatores, 
quam  sibi  ille  maximam  manum  fore  putavit,  in  potestate  vestra  con- 
tinebuntur,  Id.  Which  should  be  considered  as  an  Hellenism, 
whereof  we  shall  treat  at  the  end  of  the  figures. 

The  relative  agreeing  with  a  gender  or  number  un- 
derstood. 

Sometimes  we  make  the  relative  agree  with  a  gender  or  a  num- 
ber understood,  and  not  with  the  antecedent  expressed.  Daret  ut 
catenis  Jatale  monstrum,  quce  generosius  perire  qucerens,  &c.  Hor, 
Where  the  relative  quce  is  in  the  feminine,  because  it  refers  to 
Cleopatra  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  not  to  the  gender  of 
monstrum,  which  is  neuter.  Si  tempus  est  ullumjure  hominis  necandi, 
quce  multa  sunt,  Cic.  where  he  makes  the  reference  to  tempora.  Soli 
virtute  prcediti,  quod  est  proprium  dimtiarum,  contenti  sunt,  Cic. 

And  sometimes  it  agrees  even  with  the  substantive  derived  from 
the  sense  of  the  preceding  period,  Inter  alia  prodigia  etiam  carne 
pluit,  quern  imbremt  &c.  Liv.  See  the  figure  Syllepsis  in  the  re- 
marks. 

Of 
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Of  those  Nouns  which  art  called  relatives  of  quantity  or 

quality. 

Tantus,  quantus  ;  tails,  quails ;  tot,  quot,  have  only  a  relation 
in  the  sense,  the  same  as  pater  and  Jitius  ;  and  therefore  are  mere 
adjectives,  which  belong  rather  to  the  preceding  rule  than  to  this. 

Yet  these  nouns  sometimes  follow  the  nature  of  the  relative, 
nnd 'therefore  conform  likewise  to  the  construction  thereof.  As, 
In  hoc  autem  maxima  crudelissimoque  bello,  quale  helium  nulla  un- 
yuam  barbarla  cum  sua  gente  gessit,  quo  In  bello  lex  hcec  Juit  a  Len- 
tulo  constituta,  Cic.  Catil.  3.  where  quale  helium  is  the  same  as  if  he 
had  said  quod  tale  helium;  and  is  the  same  construction  as  if  he  had 
afterwards  said  quo  in  bello,  repeating  the  antecedent  in  both  places, 
according  to  what  hath  been  already  observed. 

Except  in  this  case,  these  nouns  follow  simply  the  nature  of  the 
other  adjectives,  agreeing  with  their  substantive,  which  is  generally 
that  which  followetlv  as  Dixi  de  te  quce  potui  tanta  contentionet 
quantum  est  forum,  tanto  clamorc  consensuque  populi  ut9  &c. 

Though  Horace  sometimes,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  makes  it 
agree  with  the  antecedent : 

Sed  incitat  me  pectus,  et  mamma  putres 

Equlna  quales  ubera,  Epod.  Od.  8. 

instead  of  quaiia  sunt  ubera  equina.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  adds 
Vossius,  but  he  might  have  also  said  with  propriety,  Mammce  quanta 
ubera  equina.  However  this  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

RULE    III. 

Of  the  Case  which  the  Verb  requires  before  it. 

1.  Every  verb  hath  a  nominative  case  before  it. 

2.  Except  it  be  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  then 

it  is  preceded  by  an  accusative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Every  verb  of  a  finite  mood,  requireth  before  it 
a  nominative  of  the  same  number  as  itself,  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood.  Petrus  fat,  Peter  weepeth. 
Tu  doces,  nos  discimus,  thou  teachest,  we  learn.  Ob- 
sequium  amicos,  veritas  odium  parit,  Ter.  compliance 
begets  friends,  and  truth  enemies.  Non  te  hoc  pudet  ? 
are  not  you  ashamed  of  this  ?  and  in  all  these  examples 
the  nominative  is  expressed. 

But  when  we  say :  legit,  he  reads  :  audimus,  we 
hear :  aiunt,  ferunt,  it  is  said,  or  they  say  :  pluit,  it 

rains : 
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rains  :    the  nominative  is  understood  ;    namely,  ille, 
nos,  homines,  and  pluvia,  or  ccelum,  or  Dats. 

Oftentimes  an  infinitive  or  a  whole  period  sup- 
plieth  the  place  of  the  nominative.  Scire  tuum  nihii 
est,  your  knowledge  is  nothing.  Ingenuas  didicisse 
artes  emollit  moresy  Ovid,  to  learn  the  liberal  arts, 
polishes  the  manners.  Deprehendi  miserum  est,  it  is 
a  sad  thing  to  be  caught.  Docto  et  erudito  Iwmini 
vivere  est  cogitare,  Cic.  to  think  is  the  life  of  a  man 
of  learning. 

ANNOTATION. 

In  the  first  and  second  person  they  do  not  generally  express  th* 
nominative,  except  it  be  to  denote  some  difference  of  action  or 
affection.  Tu  ludis,  ego  studeo.  Tit  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  ruris 
amceni  rivost  Hor.  Or  to  signify  some  emphasis  or  particular  force. 
Tu  audes  ista  loqui?  Cantando  tu  ilium?  supple,  mcisti,  Virg. 
Because  it  is  always  easy  to  understand  it,  as  there  can  be  no  other 
than  ego  and  tu. 

OF    THE    INFINITIVE. 

2.  The  infinitive  requireth  before  it  an  accusative, 
which  is  resolved  by  gudd,  ut,  ne,  or  quin,  and  generally 
rendered  by  the  particle  that.  Sdo  Peirumjlere,  id  est, 
quod  Petrus  Jlet,  I  know  that  Peter  weeps.  Volo  vos 
bme  sperare  et  cotifidere,  i.  e.  ut  bem  speretls  and  conji- 
datis,  I  am  willing  that  you  should  hope  and  confide. 
Prohibuerunl  eum  exire,  i.  e.  ne  eviret,  they  hindered 
him  from  going  out.  Non  dubitat  Christum  id  dixisse, 
i.  e.  quin  diiverit :  he  does  not  doubt  that  Christ 
said  this. 

ANNOTATION. 

1.  When  a  verb  is  in  the  infinitive  after  another  verb,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  same  construction  as  this  here,  because  we  must  under^- 
stand  its  accusative,  and  particularly  one  or  other  of  these  pronouns, 
me,  se,  ilium  :    statui  prrfaisci,  for  me  prqfdsci :  negat  velle,  for  se 
vclle :  which  appears  plainly  from  the  antients  having  often  used  it 
thus.     Hie  vocem  loquqntis  me  aitdire  oisus  sum,  Plaut.     QIUB  sese 
optavit  parere  hie  dvoitias*  Ter.     Omnes  humines  yui  sese  prcestarc 
student  cceteris  animantibus,  Sal. 

2.  In    Greek    the   infinitive    may  agree    with  the  nominative, 
which  the  Latins  have  sometimes  imitated,  as  Ovid,  Seu  pius  JEneas 
tripuissejerunt,  for  pium  JEnecv.n.     And  the  like. 

3.  There  are  some  who  iutirely  reject  the    q\wd  by  which  we 
resolve  the  accusative  before  the  infinitive,  insisting  that  it  'ought 


never 
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never  to  be  put  for  the  Greek  on.     But  we  shall  take  farther  notice 
of  this,  in  the  remarks,  and  in  the  chapter  of  adverbs. 

4.  The  particle  ut  is  used  only  after  verbs  of  asking,  fearing, 
commanding,  or  those  which  express  desire  and  affection :  as 
jubcoy  volo,  curoy  laboro  ;  or  which  signjfy  some  event,  as  fa,  cvenii, 
contingit,  &c. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  NEXT  RULE. 

We  see  naturally  enough  that  two  singulars  are 
equivalent  to  a  plural,  and  therefore  that  two  substan- 
tives in  the  singular  require  the  adjective,  or  the  noun 
which  is  joined  to  them  hy  apposition,  in  the  plural ; 
as  Julius  &[  Octavius  imperatores  fortissimi,  Julius  and 
Octavius,  most  valiant  emperors.  Remus  ct  Romulus 
fratres,  Remus  and  Romulus,  brothers.  Hence  the 
verb  must  be  put  in  the  plural  after  two  nominatives 
singular.  Ecclcsite  duo  sydtra  Augustmus  $  Hierony- 
mus  hce'reses  debellarunt,  St.  Austin  and  St.  Jeromev 
two  stars  of  the  Church,  overthrew  heresies. 

But  if  the  two  singulars  are  of  different  genders,  or 
of  different  person,  then  you  are  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rule. 

RULE   IV. 

Of  the  difference  of  Genders  and  Persons.  V 

1.  When  substantives  of  different  genders  or 

persons  are  joined^  the  noblest  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  is  least  so. 

2.  But  the  reference  is  often  made  to  the  latter 

substantive;  or  things  without  life  have 
the  adjective  in  the  neuter. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  When  two  substantives  of  different  genders  or 
different  persons  meet,  then  the  adjective  or  the  re- 
lative being  in  the  plural,  agrees  with  the  noblest 
gender,  and  the  verb  (being  also  in  the  plural)  agrees 
with  the  noblest  person. 

The  first  person  is  more  noble  than  the  second,  and 
thjg  second  than  the  third.  Ego  tuque  sumus  Chris- 
tiani,  you  and  I  are  Christians.  Tu  paterqiie  rultis, 
you  and  your  father  are  willing. 

The 
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The  masculine  is  more  noble  than  the  other  two 
genders.  Tu,  sororgue  boni  estis,  (speaking  of  a  boy) 
you  and  your  sister  are  good.  Pater  $  mater  mortui, 
Ter.  my  father  and  mother  are  dead.  Decem'wgenui 
decemque  virgines  ad  id  sacrijicium  adhibiti ;  Liv.  they 
pitched  upon  ten  free* born  youths,  and  on  ten  young 
cnaids  to  perform  this  sacrifice. 

But  if  there  happens  to  be  a  difference  in  the  sub- 
stantives, in  regard  to  the  number,  still  the  adjective 
miis.t  be  made  to  agree  with  the  noblest  gender,  put- 
ting it  always  in  the  plural ;  as  Suscepisti  onus  grave 
Athen&rum  §  Cratippi,  ad  quos  cum  project  us  sis,  &c. 
Cic.  you  undertook  great  matters  in  going  to  Athens, 
and  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher  Cratippus. 

2.  Oftentimes  the  reference  is  made  to  the  latter 
substantive,  either  in  regard  to  the  verb,  or  to  the  ad- 
jective, or  to  the  gender,  or  to  the  number,  or  even 
io  the  person;  as  Ego  <£  Cicero  meus  flagitabit,  Cic. 
my  son  Cicero  and  I  will  ask.  Senatusfyet  C.  Fabricius 
perfugam  Pyrrho  dedit,  Cic.  The  senate  and  Fabri- 
cius delivered  up  the  traitor  into  the  hands  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  Utrum  vos  an  Car  thagine  rises  principes  or  bis  ter- 
rdrum  videantur,  Liv.  whether  you  or  the  Carthagi- 
nians appear  masters  of  the  world.  Legatos,  sortesque 
e.vpectandas,  Liv.  that  it  was  proper  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  answer  of  the 
oracle.  Toti  sit  provincice  cognitumy  tibi  omnium  quibus 
prtfsis,  salutem,  liberos,Jamam,fortunas  esse  charissimas, 
Cic.  let  it  be  known  over  the  whole  province  that  the 
lives,  the  children,  the  honour,  and  property  of  those 
over  whom  you  preside,  are  most  dear  to  you.  Sociis 
fy  rege  recepto,  Virg.  having  recovered  our  comrades 
and  our  king. 

When  the  substantives  are  things  without  life,  the 
adjective  is  frequently  put  in  the  neuter,  unless  we 
chuse  to  make  it  agree  with  the  latter,  in  the  manner 
as  above ;  as  Divitite,  decus,  §  gloria  in  bculis  sita 
sunt ;  Sal.  riches,  honour,  and  glory,  are  things  ex- 
posed to  public  view. 

-Sometimes,  however,  inanimate  things  conform  to 

the 
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the  general  rule,  of  referring  to  the  noblest  gender. 
Agros  villasque  intltctos  sinebat,  Tac.  he  spared  the 
lands  and  houses. 

ANNOTATION. 

Whether  the  feminine  ought  to  be  preferred  to  theneuterf 

Here  a  question  arises,  whether  the  feminine,  supposing  it  be  not 
the  last,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  neuter  gender,  just  as  the 
masculine  is  generally  preferred  to  the  other  two.  Grammarians 
are  divided  upon  this  point.  Linacer  and  Alvarez  say  not,  and 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  the  neuter  to  the  feminine.  Vossius  'is  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  in  his  lesser  grammar,  though  he  has 
established  the  contrary  in  his  larger  work  de  Arte  Grammatical, 
when  he  treats  of  construction. 

fhe  surest  way  of  proceeding  in  this  matter,  is  to  distinguish 
betwixt  things  animate  and  inanimate.  For  in  things  animate, 
one  would  think  that  we  ought  rather  to  follow  the  feminine,  and 
to  say  for  instance,  Vxor  fy  mancipium  salvte  :  ancilta  et  jumenta, 
repertce^  according  to  the  opinion  of  Vossius.  Though  as  Linacer 
and  Alvarez  observe,  it  is  oftentimes  more  proper  to  make  use  of 
a  periphrasis,  and  to  say  for  example,  Lucretia  ca&lissima  fidt%  qua 
virtute  ejus  etiam  mancipium  floruit,  and  not  Lucretia  Sf  ejus  manci- 
pium  flier  unt  castce. 

In  regard  to  things  inanimate,  generally  speaking,  the  adjective 
ought  either  to  agree  with  the  latter  substantive,  or  to  be  put 
in  the  neuter  gender.  Yet  it  would  not  be  an  error  to  do  other- 
wise, and  to  prefer  the  feminine  to  the  neuter,  since  in  Lucretius 
we  find,  Leges  et  plebis-scita  coactcz,  as  Priscian  himself  acknow- 
ledges. Cicero  likewise  at  the  end  of  his  2d  book  de  Nat.  Quid 
de  vitibus  olivstisque  dicam,  quarum  uberrimifructuS)  &c. 

Of  the  reason  of  these  governments,  with  some  particular 
remarks  on  the  construction  of  inanimate  things. 

Th&  reason  of  these  governments  depends  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  figures,  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter. 

When  the  verb  or  the  adjective  is  put  in  the  plural,  it  is  com* 
monly  a  Syllepsis,  where  the  construction  is  regulated  by  the  sense, 
and  not  by  the  words.  If  we  refer  to  the  latter  only,  it  is  a 
.Zeitgma.  But  if  we  put  it  in  the  neuter,  it  is  an  Ellipsis,  because 
we  understand  NEGOTIA,  things.  Thus,  Decus  fy  gloria  in  oculis 
£ita  sunt,  Sal.  that  is,  sunt  negotia  sita,  are  things  exposed  to  pub- 
}lc  view. 

And  this  figure  may  also  take  place,  when  only  one  of  the  things 
is  inanimate.  Delectabatur  cereo  funali  fy  tibicine,  quce  privatus 
sibi  sumps eratt  Cic.  Though  we  may  express  it  otherwise,  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  noblest  gender.  As 

Jane,Jhc  ceternos  pacem,  pacisque  ministros. 

Pro-pier  summam  #  doctor  is  autoritatem  fy  urbis,  quorum  alter  tc 
tscientia  auger e  potest,  altera  exemplis.  Cic. 

But  they  used  this  construction  also,  in  speaking  of  the  passions 
and  movements  of  the  soul ;  as  Labor  et  wluptas  dissimillima,  Liv. 

Ira 
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Ira  et  avaritia  imperio  potentiora,  Id.     Huic  ab  adolescentia  bella  in* 
testina,  ccedes,  rapines,  discordia  civilis,  grata  fue  re,  Sal.  in  Catil. 

And  sometimes  in  the  construction  of  animate  things,  as  in  So- 
linus,  Polypus  fy  chameleon  glabra  sunt.  In  Lucret.  book  3.  Sic 
anitna  at  que  animus  yquamms  Integra,  recens  in  corpus  eunt.  And  hi 
Livy,  Gens  cui  natura  corpora  animosque  magis  magna  quamjirma, 
dedit.  And  sometimes  even  in  referring  to  a  thing  that  includes  a 
masculine  and  a  neuter,  they  are  made  to  agree  with  the  neuter, 
as  Ibi  capta  armatorum  duo  mittia  quadringenti,  Liv.  And  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  is  their  doing  it  even  when  the  masculine  is 
nearest,  as  Tria  tnitlta  quadringenti  ccesa,  Liv. 

Whether  we  ought  always  to  name  ourselves  the  first  in 
Latin,  and  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  do  it  in  French. 

In  Latin  we  ought  always  to  follow  the  order  and  dignity  of  the 
persons  in  speaking,  so  that  we  should  say  ego  et  iu,  and  not  in 
fy  ego.  Yet  there  are  examples  of  the  contrary,  for  Livy  hath, 
pater  fy  ego  jratresque  met,  pro  vobis  arma  tulimus,  lib.  7.  Dec.  4-. 
Which  shews  that  Nebrissensis  had  not  such  mighty  reason  for 
finding  fault  with  this  phrase  of  Scripture,  Pater  tuns  fy  ego  dolentes 
qucerebamus  te,  Luc.  2. 

But  in  French  it  would  be  uncivil  to  do  so,  or  to  say  moi  4" 
vousy  I  and  you ;  for  we  ought  always  to  say  vous  Sf  moi, 
you  and  I ;  lid  <^T  moit  he  and  I ;  the  natural  modesty  of  this 
language  riot  permitting  the  French  to  name  themselves  the 
first,  Hence  nobody  will  do  it  even  in  Latin,  or  say  for  instance, 
ego  tuque,  for  fear  of  appearing  uncivil.  And  it  is  true  that  in 
prudence  we  ought  to  avoid  it,  if  we  foresee  that  persons  de- 
serving of  respect  are  likely  to  be  offended  a't  it,  though  there  is  no 
reason. 

This  should  be  extended  even  to  the  titles  and  superscriptions  of 
letters,  where  the  custom  of  the  Romans  was,  that  he  who  spoke, 
always  placed  himself  the  first,  though  he  was  equal  or  even  infe- 
rior in  station.  Curius  Ciceroni,  S.  D.  Cicero  (Jatsari  imperatori, 
S.  D>  &c.  Which  Budeus,  Erasmus,  and  other  literati  of  the  last 
century  were  not  afraid  to  imitate,  in  writing  even  to  princes, 
sovereigns,  and  crowned  heads. 

RULE    V. 

Of  Verbs  that  have  the  same  case  after  as  before  them. 

1.  Every  verb  that  denotes  the  union  or  con- 
nexion of  words,  hath  the  same  case  before 
as  after  it,  as  Deus  qst  aeternus. 

3.  Scit  nos  esse  malos. 

3.  Licet  esse  bonis,  licet  esse  bonos. 

Ex  A  M  PLE  S. 

Verbs  that  denote  only  the  union  and  connexion  of 

words, 
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words,  or  the  relation  of  terms  to  each  other,  make 
no  alteration  in  the  government;  for  which  reasoii 
they  require  the  same  case  after  as  before  them,  as  in 
the  preceding  rules.  Deus  est  aternus,  Cod  is  eternal. 
Amantlum  irct  amoris  redintegratio  est.  The  falling  out 
of  lovers  is  the  renewal  of  love.  O'bmusjit  el  Cludius, 
Clodius  went  out  to  meet  him.  Septem  dic&ntur  fuisse. 
uno  tempore.  qul  sapientes  8$  haberentur  S$  vocarentur, 
Cic.  it  is  said  that  there  were  seven  men  at  one  time, 
who  were  entitled  and  esteemed  as  wise  men.  Ut  hoc 
latrocinium  potius  quam  bdium  nominaretur,  Cic.  that 
it  should  he  called  rather  a  pyratical  depredation 
than  a  war.  Cur  ergo  poela  saUtor  ?  Hor.  why  then 
am  I  called  a  poet  ? 

Verbs  neuter  have  sometimes  the  same  force :  Terra 
manet  immobilis,  the  earth  remains  immoveahle.  Pe- 
trus  rediit  iratus,  Peter  returned  in  a  passion.  Vemo  in 
Senatumfrequens,  1  go  often  to  the  senate  house.  And 
the  like. 

If  after  these  verbs  there  comes  a  genitive,  still  there 
is  the  same  case  after  as  before  them,  but  the  same 
noun  is  also  understood.  Hie  liber  cst  Pctriy  this  i& 
Peter's  book  ;  that  is,  Hie  liber,  est  liber  Petri. 

2.  The  infinitives  of  all  these  verbs  require  likewise 
an  accusative  after  them,   when  there  is  one  before 
them.'    Deus  scit  nos  esse  malos,  God  knows  that  we 
are  wicked,  because  malos  refers  to  nos.     Cupio  me  esse 
clementem,  I  desire  to  be  merciful.     But  in  this  there 
is  no  manner  of  difficulty. 

3.  The  difficulty  is,  when  these  infinitives,  such  as, 
esse,  did,  haberi,Jieri,  and  the  like,  have  not  their  na- 
tural accusative  before  them.     Because  if,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  dative  before,   either  expressed  or 
understood,  we  may  put  one  also  after.     Licet  esse 
bonis,  or  licet  nobis  esse  bonis,  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  be 
good.     And  if  we  understand  an  accusative  before,  as 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue  requireth,  we  may 
say  likewise,  licet  esse  bonos,  that  is,  nos  esse  bonos  ;  just 
as  Cicero  said,  Quibus  abunddntem  licet  esse  miserrirnum, 
amidst  the  plenty  of  which  one  may  be  very  miserable. 
Medios  esse  jam  non  licebif,  it  will  be  no  longer  allowed 
us  to  remain,  neuter.  But 
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But  if  you  say,  licet  nobis  esse  bonos ;  the  strength  of 
the  phrase  will  be  still,  licet  nobis  nos  esse  bonos.  In  like 
manner,  Cupio  did  doctum,  that  is,  me  did  doctum.  And 
Cupio  did  doetuSy  that  is,  ego  doctus;  I  am  desirous  of 
being  called  a  learned  man. 

ANNOTATION. 

Hence  we  may  here  take  notice  of  three  very  different  forms  of 
speaking:  Licet  esse  bonis,  licet  esse  bonos,  ( or  else  licet  nobis  esse 
bonis,ar\d  licet  nos  esse  bonos,  which  are  the  same  as  the  foregoing) 
and  licet  nobis  esse  bonos.  In  like  manner  Cupio  did  doctus,  and  cu- 
pio  did  doctum,  where  we  see  that  in  the  former  government  the 
noun  following  the  infinitive  refers  to  the  case  of  the  first  verb, 
and  agrees  with  it,  as  here,  doctus  with  ego.  Non  tibi  vacat  esse 
guieto :  quiet o  with  libi,  &c.  which  is  quite  a  Greek  phrase,  be- 
cause the  Greek  language  hath  this  in  particular,  that  having 
made  a  case  go  before,  it  generally  draws  what  follows  after  it : 
hence  in  Horace  we  find,  Patiens  vocari  Ccesaris  ultor,  instead  of 
patiens  te  vocari  ultorem,  and  in  another  place,  Uxor  invicti  Jovis 
esse  nescis,  instead  of  te  esse  uxorem  ;  and  Lucan,  Tutumquc  putavit 
jam  bonus  esse  Socer.  And  Ovid,  Acccptum  refero  versibus  esse  no- 
cens  ;  and  Virgil,  even  without  expressing  the  infinitive,  sensit  me- 
dios  delapsus  in  hostes9  instead  of  se  esse  detapsum. 

Whereas  in  these  other  phrases,  in  which  an  accusative  is  made 
to  follow  ;  Licet  esse  beatos.  Expedit  vobis  esse  bonos.  Utor  amico 
cupienti  Jieri  probum.  Si  dm  Romano  licet  dsse  Gaditanum,  Cic. 
Quibus  licet  esse  fortunatissimos,  Cass. ;  this  accusative  refers  to  the 
infinitive,  and  to  the  accusative  which  is  understood  before  it 
(though  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  express  it,  as  Valla  pretends) 
and  not  to  the  other  verb.  And  this  last  expression  would  be  more 
natural  to,  the  Latin  tongue,  if  custom  had  not  introduced  the 
other,  perhaps  to  avoid  obscurity,  as  when  I  say,  Cupio feri  doctus, 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity;  but  when  I  say  Cupio  Jieri  doctum,  it  is 
dubious  whether  I  mean  me  or  alium  ;  unless  1  expressly  mark  the 
accusative  before,  as  Me  Jieri  doctum,  and  then  this  whole  phrase 
me  fieri  dcctum,  supplies  the  case  or  the  government  of  the  pre- 
ceding verb :  Cupio  hoc,  nempe  mejieri  doctum.  And  as  often  as 
there  are  two  different  meanings  in  a  sentence,  that  is,  two  diffe- 
rent members,  the  second  of  which  is  put  by  one  of  these  infini- 
tives, there  can  never  be  more  than  one  accusative  along  with  it. 
Fuit  magni  aniwi,  non  esse  supplicem  victori,  Cic.  Quo  tibi  Tulle, 
Jieri  tribunum,  Hor.  Mihi  videtur,  ad  beate  vivendum  satis  posse 
virtutem.  Which  ought  always  to  be  resolved  by  the  article  hoc, 
as  Scaliger  observeth  ;  Hoc  (nempe,  non  esse  supplicem  victori}  fait 
magni  animi.  And  in  like  manner  the  rest. 

RULE  VI. 

Of  Two  Substantives  of  the  same  or  of  different  sense. 

1 ,  When  two  substantives  arc  joined,  and  signify 

ihe 
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the  same  thing,  they  are  put  in  the  same 
case,  as  urbs  Roma. 

2.  But  if  they  have  a  different  meaning,  as 
amor  virtutis,  then  the  second  is  put  in 
the  genitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

When  there  are  two  substantives  that  refer  to  the 
same  thing,  they  are  put  in  the  same  case,  urbs  Roma, 
the  city  of  Rome  ;  as  much  as  to  say  Rome  the  city, 
and  this  is  what  they  call  apposition. 

Sometimes  the  gender  and  number  are  different, 
though  the  case  be  alike.  Tulliola  delicite  nostra, 
Tulliola  my  whole  delight.  Urbs  Athena,  the  city  of 
Athens.  Q.  liortensius,  lumen  $  ornament  urn  reipublictf, 
Cic.  Hortensius,  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the  re- 
public. 

ANNOTATION. 

If  in  the  apposition,  the  substantive,  which  is  the  first  and  chief 
in  the  order  of  nature,  signifies  an  animate  thing,  the  adjective  or 
verb  will  agree  with  it.  Cum  duofulmina  nostri  imperil  Cn.  fy  Pud. 
Scipiones  extincti  occidissentt  Cic.  Tuilia  deliciec  nostrce  tuum  munus- 
Gulumjl  agitat^  Cic.  Passer  delicice  meczpuellte,  qiucum  ludere,  quern 
$inu  tenere  solet,  Catul.  Primum  signum  aries  Marti  assignatus  eat. 

But  if  the  first  substantive  signifies  an  inanimate  thing,  the  ad- 
jective or  substantive  will  agree  with  the  latter.  Tungri  civitas 
Gallice fontem  habet  insignem.  Flumen  Rhenus,  qui  agrum  Helve- 
tium  a  Germctnis  dividit, 

If  the  verb  hath  two  substantives,  one  before  and  another  after 
it,  generally  speaking  it  will  agree  with  the  principal.  Qmnia 
C&sar  erat,  Luc.  Sanguis  erat  lacrymce,  Id.  Gaudia  principium 
nostri  sunt  doloris,  Ovid.  Yet  it  is  not  always  so :  Vestes  quas  ge- 
ritis  sordida  lanafait,  Ovid.  Quce  loca,  Numidia  appellatur,  Sail. 
Tui  Comulatusfuit  initium  ludi  Compitalitii,  Cic*  There  are  even 
some  passages  in  which  it  would  be  an  error  to  follow  this  3d  rule, 
as  Magnce  divitice  svnt  lege  naturae  composita  paupertas,  Sen.  We 
should  not  say  est.  Contentum  suis  rebus  esse,  magnce  sunt  certissi- 
wceque  divitice,  Cic»,  For  which  reason  we  must  be  directed  by  the 
use  of  authors, 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  GENITIVE. 
2,  When  there  are  two  substantives  that  signify 
different  things,  that  is,  one  of  which  is  said  of  the 
other,  the  second  must  be  put  in  the  genitive,  Amor 
virtutis,  the  love  of  virtue.  Splendor  lucis^  the  bright- 
Bess  of  the  light ;  and  this  easels  never  governed  but 
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by  another  noun  substantive,   though  the  noun  that 
governs  it  is  very  often  understood,  as  we  shall  shew 
•hereafter. 

.  Now  this  genitive  may  still  govern  another  that 
signifies  a  different  thing.  Mag  nam  par  tern  laudishu- 
jus  rei  ad  Libonem  esse  venturam,  Cic.  that  a  great 
share  of  the  glory  of  this  enterprise  would  fall  to  Li  bo. 
Sometimes  a  single  noun  governs  two  different  geni- 
tives. Qu&  sit  hominum  qutrela  frontls  tuce,  Cic.  how 
greatly  people  complain  of  your  impudence. 

ANNOTATION. 
Of  the  different  senses  in  which  the  genitive  is  taken 

Even  when  the  substantives  belong  to  the  same  thing,  the  second 
is  frequently  put  in  the  genitive ;  Regnum  Galliot,  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Res  cibi  for  cibus,  Phaedr.  meat.  Oppidum  AntiacliicB^ 
Cic.  The  town  of  Antioch.  Arbor  Jici,  Cic.  Vitium  irte,  Hor. 
Nomen  Mercurii  est  mihL  Plant.  Which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  and  very  common  in  the  French  language. 

We  might  also  mark  down  here  the  different  senses  in  which  the 
genitive  is  taken,  in  order  to  shew  the  great  extent  of  this  govern- 
ment. For  beside  the  examples  above  given,  where  it  denotes  the 
relation  of  the  proper  name  to  the  common,  or  of  the  individual  to 
the  species,  it  further  denotes  the  relations 

Of  the  whole  to  its  part,  as  caput  hominis  ;  vortex  mantis. 

Of  the  part  to  the  whole,  as  homo  crassi  capitis. 

Of  the  subject  to  the  accident,  or  to  the  attribute ;  Jacundla, 
Ulyssis  ;  felidtas  rerum  ;  color  roscc. 

Of  the  accident  to  the  subject ;  pucr  optima  indolis. 

Of  the  efficient  cause  to  the  effect ;  Venus  Praxitelis  ;  oratio  Ci± 
ceronis. 

Of  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  Creator  mundi. 

Of  the  final  cause  to  the  effect ;  potio  soporis  ;  apparatus  triumphi^ 
Cie. 

Of  the  matter  to  the  compound ;  vas  auri. 

Of  the  object  to  the  acts  of  the  mind  .-  cogitatio  belli :  officii  de- 
liberatio;  contemtus  mortis. 

Of  one  of  the  things  which  has  a  relation  to  the  other;  mater 
Socratis. 

Of  the  possessor  to  the  thing  possessed ;  pecus  Melibcei :  dhit'ue 
Crassi. 

Of  time ;  spatium  horce  ;  iter  bidui ;  tempus  spatii. 

Of  what  is  done  in  time  ;  tempus  belli ;  hora  ccena. 

Of  place ;  incolce  hujus  urbis  ;  inmnn  majoris  cadi. 

Of  that  which  is  contained;  cadusvini:  navis  auri  aut  palete,  Cic. 

In  all  these  governments  if  some  action  be  marked,  the  geni- 
tive may  be  taken,  either  actively  or  passively,  or  in  both  senses 
together.  Actively,  providentia  Dei,  the  providence  of  God  ^by 

which 
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vhich  he  conducts  us.  Passively,  tivor  Dei,  the  fear  oP  God,  by 
which  we  fear  him.  Prcestantia  animanlium,  Cic.  the  advantage 
which  we  have  over  brute  beasts.  Patris  pudor,  Ter.  the  respect 
I  have  for  my  father;  the  shame  I  should  have  to  offend  him.  In 
both  senses,  amor  Dei,  the  love  of  God,  whether  it  be  that  by 
which  he  loves  us,  or  that  by  which  we  love  him.  Victoria  Ger- 
manorum,  the  German  victory,  whether  it  be  that  which  they 
obtained,  or  that  which  was  obtained  over  them. 

But  in  all  these  examples  we  see  the  substantive,  by  which  the 
genitive  is  governed.  There  are  other  occasions  where  it  is  un- 
derstood, as  we  shall  make  appear  in  each  rule,  and  in  the  remarks 
when  we  come  to  the  figure  of  Ellipsis. 

Further,  the  adjectives  and  pronouns,  especially  if  they  be  of 
the  neuter  gender,  -oftentimes  supply  the  place  of  the  substantive, 
and  elegantly  govern  a  genitive.  Ad  id  loci.  Quid  rei  cst  ?  Abs 
te  nih.il  literarum,  Cic.  instead  of  nullce  littercz.  Dedil  in  sumptum. 
dimidium  mines,  Ter.  Tantum  habetjidei,  Juv.  &c.  Though  we  are 
always  to  understand  negolium,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

That  the  same  noun  agreeing  with  the  possessive,  go- 
verns also  a  genitive. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  elegance  for  the  same  noun  agreeing  with 
the  possessive,  to  govern  also  a  genitive,  either  of  a  proper  name,  or 
of  any  other,  whether  this  refers  to  the  same  person,  or  to  another, 
as  Imperium  tuum  Apoliinis,  Plaut. 

Herilem  Jilium  ejus  duxisse  audio  uxorem,  Ter. 

Dico  mea  unites  opera  rempublicam  esse  liberatam,  Cic.  SoUus  enint 
meum  peccatum  corrigi  non  potest,  Cic.  Noster  duorum  eventus  ostendet 
utra  gens  bello  sit  melior,  Livy. 

In  like  manner,  Tuumhominis  simplicis  pectus  vidimus,  Cic.  Zz- 
teris  tuis  primorum  mensium  nihil  commovebar,  Id.  Quantum  meum 
studium  extiterit  dignitatis  tuce,  Id.  Nostra  propugnatio  ac  defensio 
dignitatis  tvce.  Id. 

Et  pater  ipse  suo  superumjam  signat  honore,  JEn.  6. 
That  is,  suo  superum  honore. 

Postquam  arma  Dei  ad  Vulcania  centum  est,  ^En.  12. 

Nocturnaque  orgia  Bacchi,  Mn.  4. 
Paternum  amicum  me  assimilabo  virginis,  Ter.  Phorm. 
And  an  infinite  number   of  other  examples    are  to  be  found, 
all  contrary  to  the  rule  of  L.  Valla,  and  which  shews  the  little  foun- 
dation he  had  to  censure  the  ancient  interpreter,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  for  using  this  Greekish  expression,  Salutatio  med 
manu  Pauli. 

These  nouns  joined  to  possessives,  may  likewise  govern  the  geni- 
tive of  the  participle  itself,  especially  in  poetry. 

Cum  mecfnemo 

Scripta  legal  vulgo  recitare  timentis,  Hor. 

But  in  prose,  Vossius  thinks  that  the  expression,  by  the  relative, 

is  better  on  these  occasions  ;  as  in  Cicero,  Sed  omnia  sunttnea  culpa 

tommissa,  qui  ab  Us  me  amari  putabam,  qui  invidebant.     Vestra,  qui 

VOL.  II.  C  dixistis, 
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dixistis,  hoc  maxime  interest.  And  this  turn  of  expression  may  be 
used  even  when  there  is  no  participle,  as  Id  mea  minims  rejert,  qui 
sum  natu  maximus,  Ter.  Vehementer  interest  vestra,  quipatres  estis% 
Plin.  lib.  4.  epist.  Which  is  sometimes  more  clear  and  elegant. 
See  the  advertisement  to  the  llth  rule. 

All  verbal  nouns  heretofore  governed  the  case  of  their  verb. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  verbal  noun  may  likewise 
govern  the  case  of  its  verb  instead  of  the  genitive ;  for  as  we  still 
say  reditio  domum,  Caes.  like  redeo  domum.  Traditio  alteri,  Cic. 
like  tradere  alleri  :  and  as  Cicero  also  saith  Scientiam  quid  agatur, 
memoriamque  quid  a  quoque  dictum  sit :  so  heretofore  they  said  Spec- 
tatio  rent,  or  spectatio  rei.  Curatio  rem,  or  curatio  rei.  Quid  tibi 
hanc  curatio  est  rem  ?  Plaut.  Quid  tibi  ludos  spectatio  est  ?  Id.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  gerunds  and  supines,  which  are  only  noun* 
substantive,  govern  also  the  case  of  their  verb,  as  we  shall  shew  in 
the  remarks. 

RULE  VII. 
Of  some  Particles  that  require  a  genitive. 

Tune,  ubi,  sat,  instar,  e6,  postridie,  ergo,  and 

pridie,  require  a  genitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

Several  adverbs  govern  a  genitive. 

Those  of  time.  Tune  temporis,  at  that  time. 
Postridie  absolutionis,  the  day  after  absolution.  Pridic 
hujus  diet,  the  day  before.  But  observe  that  we  say 
also  pridie  nonas,  the  day  before  the  nones  :  and  such 
like,  where  the  accusative  is  governed  by  ante,  un- 
derstood. 

Those  of  place.  Ubi  terrarum,  in  what  part  of  the 
earth.  Unde  gentium,  from  what  nation.  Nusyuam 
gentium,  no  where.  Longe  gentium,  far  from  hence. 
Ed  consuetudlnis  adducta  res  est,  the  thing  became  so 
customary.  Hue  malbrum  ventum  est,  they  came  to 
such  a  pitch  of  misery. 

Those  of  quantity. "  Satfautorum,  partisans  enough. 
A'Jfatim  mater  ICE,  plenty  of  matter.  A'mplius  liber b- 
rum,  more  children. 

We  say  also  Ins  far  montis,  like  a  mountain,     filing 

ergo,  for  his  sake.     And  such  like. 

ANNOTATION. 

The  reason  why  the  genitive  is  put  after  these  particles,  is  because 
they  are  taken  as  nouns  substantive :  for  instar  is  a  noun  which 
Dignifies  resemblance ;  as  exemplar*  Qwntum  instar  in  ttlo  est,  V  irg. 

Farvum 
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Paroum  instar,  Liv.  See  the  Heteroclites,  p.  167.  Ergo  comes 
from  the  Greek  ablative  e%yu.  Pridie  andpostridie  come  from  the 
ablative  die  :  and  the  others  are  also  taken  as  substantives.  Tune 
temporis :  just  as  in  French  we  should  say,  lors  du  siege  de  la  Rochelle. 
And  the  like. 

In  regard  to  adverbs  of  quantity,  it  may  be  said  that  if  they 
come  from  a  noun  adjective,  they  always  retain  its  nature,  and 
suppose  negotium  for  ther  substantive,  multum  cibi,  that  is,  multum 
negotium  cibi.  And  then  negotium  cibi  will  be  put  only  for  cibus  : 
just  as  Phaedrus  has  made  use  of  res  cibi,  merely  to  signify  food. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  by  understanding 
their  preposition,  parum  vini,  that  is,  Ix  vini,  as  in  French  we  say, 
tin  pen  de  vin.  But  we  shall  examine  this  more  particularly  in  th$ 
remarks,  where  we  treat  of  the  Adverbs. 

RULE  VIII. 

Of  Nouns  of  Property,  Blame,  or  Praise. 

Nouns  signifying  property,  blame,  or  praise,  art 

put  either  in  the  ablative  or  in  the  genitive* 
EXAMPLES. 

The  noun  implying  property,  blame  or  shame,  as 
well  as  praise,  is  put  in  the  genitive  or  in  the  ablative. 
Puer  ingenui  vultits,  a  boy  of  a  comely  countenance. 
Vir  maximi  animi,  a  man  of  very  great  courage.  Homo 
prastanti  prudentid,  a  man  of  excellent  wisdom.  Eu- 
nuchus  nomine  Photinus,  Hir.  an  eunuch  named  Pho- 
tinus.  Mutter  estate  integrd,  Ter.  a  woman  in  the 
flower  of  life* 

ANNOTATION. 

When  there  is  a  genitive,  it  is  no  more  than  the  construction  o£ 
two  substantives :  for  Vir  maximi  animi,  is  vir  governing  animi. 
When  there  is  an  ablative,  it  is  governed  by  a  preposition  under- 
stood :  for  Muiier  estate  integra,  implies  in  atate  Integra.  Photinus 
nomine,  implies  ex  nomine.  For  which  reason  the  ancients  made 
use  of  the  preposition  also  ;  for  as  in  Terence  we  read,  Homo  anti* 
qua  virticte  ac  fide :  so  in  Plautus  we  find,  AmicusJiduSy  and  cum  an- 
tiquajide  :  and  in  another  place,  Microtrogus  nomine  ex  vero  vdcor. 
And  in  almost  all  the  modern  languages  the  preposition  is  added ; 
thus  in  French,  Un  homme  (fegrande  sagesse,  a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
as  much  as  to  say,  De  pr&stanti  prudentia :  where  it  is  observable 
that  the  French  prepositions  inform  us  almost  in  every  govern- 
ment where  they  are  to  be  understood-  in  Latin. 

Cicero  has  sometimes  joined  these  two  governments  of  the  geni- 
tive and  the  ablative.  Lcntnlum  eximia  spe>  summcs  virtutis  ad<>les- 
centem.  And  we  ehall  hereafter  see,  that  whatever  governs  one  of 
these  cases,  (^leriaiHy  speaking  governs  also  the  other. 

c2 
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RULE  IX. 

Of  Nouns  Adjectives  derived  from  Verbs. 

1.  The  adjectives  called  verbal,  govern  a  geni- 

tive, as  tenax  irae. 

2.  To  which  we  must  join  those  which  signify  an 

affection  of  the  mind,  as  c6nscius  sceleris  : 

3.  And  some  others  which  govern  a  genitive 

in  imitation  of  the  Greek. 

EXAMPLES. 
A  great  many  adjectives  require  a  genitive  after  them. 

1.  Those  derived  from  verbs,  as  tenax  irce,  whose 
anger  is  lasting.     Amans  virtutis,  a  lover  of  virtue. 
Fugax  vitii,  who  shuns  vice.     Patiens  laboris,   who 
endures  labour.     A'vidus  novitatis,  greedy  of  novel- 
ty.    A'ppetens  alihii,    covetous  of  what  belongs   to 
others.     Religionum  cokntes,  who  have  a  regard  for 
religion. 

2.  Those  which  denote  some  care,  affection,  desire, 
knowledge,  ignorance,  guilt,  or  such  like  things  which 
relate  to  the  mind  or  to  consciousness  :    as  Conscius 
scekr'iSj  Cic.  conscious  of  guilt.     A'nxius  gloria,  Liv. 
anxious  after  glory.  Sec&rus  damni,  who  fears  no  hurt. 
Tbnidus procelltf,  afraid  of  a  storm.     Peritus  musicce, 
skilled  in  music.     Musicorumperstudiosus,  Cic.  who  is 
very  fond  of  music.     Rudis  omnium  rerum,  Cic.  igno- 
rant in  every  thing.     Mihi  vero  fatigationis  hesterncz 
etiamnuncsauciodaveniam,  Apul.  excuse  a  person  who 
is  still  fatigued  after  yesterday's  labour.     I'mokns  in- 

famitf,  Cic.  unaccustomed  to  receive  affronts. 

3.  There  are  many  others  which  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  govern  a  genitive,  especially  in  poetry.  Lassus 
viarum,  tired  of  the  journey.     Felix  ac  libera  legum, 
Luc.  happy  and  exempt  from  laws.     Vini  somniqut 
benignuSy  who  has  drunk  heartily  and  slept  soundly. 
Miror  te  purgdtum  illms  morbi,  Hor.  I  am  surprised  at 
your  being  cured  of  that  distemper.     Pauper  argenti, 
Hor.  poor  in  cash,  and  the  like,  which  must  be  learnt 
by  the  use  of  authors.     But  you  should  take  care  not 
to  employ  any  of  these  phrases,  till  you  have  seen 
them  in  pure  authors.     For  there  are  a  multitude  of 
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them  not  only  in  Tacitus  (without  mentioning  the 
poets),  but  likewise  in  Sallust  and  Livy,  which  ought 
not  to  be  imitated. 

ANNOTATION. 
'Difference  between  the  participle  and  the  verbal  noun. 

The  participle  always  denotes  some  time ;  but  the  noun  verbal 
denotes  no  time.  Thus  Amans  virtutem,  a  man  who  actually 
loves  virtue ;  and  amans  virtutis,  he  who  is  a  lover  of  virtue ; 
that  is  who  habitually  loves  it,  so  that  amans  is  then  the  same  as 
amator.  Thus  the  participle  generally  becomes  a  noun  by  taking 
the  genitive,  when  the  verb  hath  no  supine  from  whence  may  be 
formed  another  noun  in  OR,  as  indigens  pecunice,  and  the  like, 
though  it  may  also  become  a  noun  without  that,  and  even  in  the 
preter  tense,  as  in  Sallust,  Alieniappetens,profusussuit  for  prqfusor, 
&c.  Hence  we  frequently  say  studentes  for  studiosi  or  sckoiastici : 
medenles  for  medici : 

-Nihil  artes  posse  medentum. 

And  the  like. 

Cause  of  the  government  of  these  verbal  nouns. 

And  hereby  the  cause  of  this  government  is  obvious,  since  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  government  of  two  substantives,  for 
Amans  virtutis,  is  put  instead  of  Amator  virtutis :  which  happens 
also  to  other  adjectives;  Amicus  patris.  Veritatis  amieissimus. 
Cic.  Affinis  regis.  Domini  similis  es,  Ter.  Catitince  similes,  Cic. 
rdEqualis,  par,  qffinis,  cognatus,  propinquus  ejus,  just  as  we  say 
Jprater  ejus. 

As  to  the  others  which  we  have  here  hinted  at,  they  take  the 
genitive  rather  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  in  putting  this 
case  here  understand  !x,  of;  cWa,  causa,  or  %«?'v,  gratia;  for 
timidus  procellce,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  causa  procellce  ;  and  the  rest 
in  the  like  manner. 

Of  the  active  verbals  in  BUNDUS. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  BUNDUS  govern  an  accusative,  as  well  as 
the  verb  from  which  they  are  derived ;  hence  we  say,  Populabun- 
dus  agros,  vitabundus  castra  ;  just  as  we  say  populari  agros,  vitare 
castra,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner.  For  which  reason  Scioppius 
will  have  it  that  they  are  participles,  though  with  very  little  foun- 
dation, since  they  do  not  follow  the  analogy  of  the  others :  and 
the  reason  of  participles  bearing  that  name,  is  not  because  they 
govern  the  case  of  the  verb,  for  this  is  common  also  to  the  verbal 
substantives ;  but  because  being  nouns,  they  include  some  time  in 
their  signification,  as  the  verb  does. 

RULE     X. 
Of  affective  Verbs. 

1.  Affective  verbs  require  a  genitive  after  them, 
as  miserere  fratris ;  hie  dnimi  pendet. 

2.  But 
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2.  But  miseror  takes  an  accusative. 

3.  And  some  others  have  moreover  an  ablative. 

EXAMPLES. 

We  place  this  rule  here,  because  of  the  relation 
which  these  verbs  have  to  the  nouns  of  the  preceding 
rule. 

1.  The  pathetic  or  affective  verbs,   that  is,  which 
express  some  passion  or  affection  of  the  soul,  some  care 
or  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  some  such  thing,  re- 
quire after  them  a  .genitive.     Misere re  fratris,  have 
pity  on  my  brother.     Hie  animi  pendet,  this  man  is  in 
doubt,  or  suspense.    Satage  rerwn  tudrum,  mind  your 
own  affairs.     Vtreri  alicujtis,  Ter.  to  stand  in  awe  of 
some  person.     L&tari  malorum,  Virg.  to  rejoice  at 
misfortunes. 

2.  Nevertheless  miseror,  aris,  governs  an  accusa- 
tive.    Miserarifortunam  alicujus,  to  pity  a  person's 
misery. 

3.  There  are  also  some  more  verbs  of  this  sort, 
which  take  after  them  not  only  a  genitive,  but  like- 
wise an  ablative.  Discrucior  animi  or  ammo,  I  am  trou- 
bled in  mind.     Animi  se  angebat,  Ter.  he  tormented 
himself  inwardly.     Angor  animo,  I  am  troubled  in 
mind,  Cic.    A'nimipendeo,  Cic.     A'nimis  pendemus,  Id. 
we  are  in  doubt.     Desipere  mentis,  Plant.     Desipere 
animo,  (more  usual)  to  doat.    Fa  Hi  cinimi,  Lucr.     Falli 
6mmo,  (more  usual)  to  be  mistaken,   tci  be  deceived. 
Heretofore   they  used  also  to  say  Fastidire  alicujus, 
Plaut.  to  slight  a  person ;  but  now  it  more  frequently 
governs  an  accusative. 

ANNOTATION. 

Hereto  we  may  refer  the  verbs  of  desire,  of  admiration,  of  re- 
pelling, taking  care,  neglecting,  ceasing,  delivering,  partaking, 
and  others  which  we  meet  with  in  the  genitive,  from  an  imitation 
of  the  Greeks,  who  use  this  government  on  a  thousand  occasions, 
because  of  their  prepositions  which  govern  this  case,  and  which 
they  frequently  suppose  without  expressing  them. 

But  since  we  have  no  such  prepositions  in  Latin,  to  account  for 
this  government :  if  there  be  a  genitive,  we  may  understand  ano- 
ther geperal  noun  that  governs  it.  Discrucior  animi,  supple,  do- 
lore, 
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lore,  cura,  or  cogitatione,  mente,  &c.  as  Plautus  has  expressed  it, 
Nullam  mentem  animijiabeo.  If  there  be  an  ablative,  we  understand 
in,  dey  ab :  as  much  as  to  say,  Discrucior  in  animo  ;  pendemus  ab 
animis,  &c. 

As  to  the  others,  Miserere  fratris,  we  may  understand  fratris 
causa :  have  pity  and  compassion  for  my  brother. 

RULE   XL 

Of  sum,  refert,  and  interest. 

1.  Sum,  refert,  and  interest,  signifying  posses- 
sion, property,  or  duty,  require  a  genitive. 

%.  But  retert  and  interest,  instead  of  the  geni- 
tive of  the  pronoun  possessive,  have  mea, 
tua,  sua,  cuja,  nostra,  vestra. 

3.  On  the  contrary  EST  takes  the  nominative 
neuter  of  those  very  pronouns,  as  meum 
est,  tuum  est,  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  verb  sum,  with  these  two  refert  and  interest, 
signifying  duty,  possession,  or  property,  require  a  ge- 
nitive, Sum  ejus  opinionis,  I  am  of  that  opinion.    Nut- 
lius  sum  consilii,  Ter.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  determine. 
Tu  non  es  Christi,  you  are  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.    Est 
veri  Christiani  contempsisse  dwitias,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
true  Christian  to  despise  riches.    Tantce  molis  erat  Ro- 
wianam  condere  gentem,  Virg.  of  such  importance  was 
it  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  nation.  Q'mmum 
refert,  it  is  every  body's  concern.     1'nterest  reipublicce, 
it  concerns  the  commonwealth. 

2.  Refert  and  interest,  besides  the  genitive  of  the 
pronouns  possessive,  take  these  cases.     Nostra  refert, 
it  behoves  us.     Et  tud  8$  med  mbxime  interest  te  recte 
valire,  Cic.  your  health  is  of  great  consequence  both 
to  yourself  and  to  me.  Hoc  illorum  magis  quamsudre- 
tulisse  videtur,  Sal.  this  seems  to  have  concerned  them 
more  than  him.     Cujd  interest,  Cic.  who  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  it. 

3.  Est  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  genitive,  takes 
the  nominative  neuter  of  those  very  pronouns.  Meum 
est  hoefacere:  it  is  my.  business  to  do  this.     Nostrum 
est  pati,  it  belongs  to  us  to  suffer.    Si  memoria  forte 

defe- 
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defecerit,  tuum  est  ut  suggeras,  if  my  memory  should 
fail  me,  it  is  your  business  to  put  me  in  mind.  Cujum 
pecus  (sup.  est)  an  Melibce'i?  Virg.  whose  flock  is 
this?  is  It-Melib&us' &1 

•ANNOTATION. 

The  two  governments  of  the  genitive  and  the  pronoun  are 
sometimes  elegantly  used,  in  nouns  of  price.  Illud  mea  magni 
interest.  And  in  proper  names,  non  mea  Ccesaris  interest.  But  in 
regard  to  the  rest,  though  we  may  say  likewise,  Interest  tua  orato- 
ris,  refert  mea  militis  ;  yet  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  the  relative, 
as  in  Terence,  Id  meet  minime  rejert  qui  sum  natu  maximus.  See 
above,  p.  17. 

Now  when  we  put  a  genitive  here,  another  noun  is  always  un- 
.derstood.  Sum  ejus  opinionis,  sup.  vir,  philosophus,  doctor.  Non 
est  regis,  sup.  officium  :  and  the  like. 

As  to  rejert  and  interest,  Sanctius  and  Scioppius,  after  Scaliger 
and  Donatus,  will  have  it  that  these  cases,  mea,  tua,  sua,  are  neu- 
ter accusatives,  and  therefore  that  mea  interest,  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
est  inter  mea  negotia.  And  in  regard  to  REFERT,  they  pretend  that 
to  say  mea  rejert,  is  much  the  same  as  when  we  say,  hoc  rem  tuam 
minime  rejert,  where  it  intirely  retains  the  force  of  the  verb  active. 

On  the  contrary  Vossius,  after  L.  Valla,  Saturnius,  and  Pnscian, 
says  that  these  are  feminine  ablatives,  which  Priscian  resolves  by 
in  ;  interest  or  rejert  mea  for  in  re  mea  :  just  as  we  say  in  re  mea  est 
in  the  same  sense  ;  that  concerns  me.  For  Sanctius's  assertion,  that 
It  is  not  good  Latin  to  say,  hoc  est  in  re  mea,  has  more  boldness  than 
truth,  since  beside  the  passage  of  Plautus,  Utrumve  veniat,  nee  ne9 
nihil  in  re  est  mea,  Terence  has,  Si  in  re  est  utrique  ittjiant,  arcessi 
jube,  in  Andr.  Act  3.  Sc.  3.  It  is  true  others  read  in  rem  :  but 
thus  it  is  quoted  by  Linacer,  and  marked  in  the  manuscripts  which 
Rivius  and  Vossius  made  use  of. 

But  one  would  think  that  this  question  may  be  solved  by  these 
words,  which  we  find  in  the  ablative  in  the  following  verses : 
Vos  me  indotatis  modo 
Patrocinarijurtasse  arbitramini : 
Etiam  dotatis  soleo.     C.  Quid  nostra?     Ph.  Nihil. 

Ter.  in  Phor. 

where  the  verse  would  be  good  for  nothing,  unless  nostra  was  in 
the  ablative.  \Vhich  is  further  illustrated  by  this  verse  of  Plautus, 
who  with  mea  understands  gratia. 

Mea  istuc  nihil.  rejert ,  tua  rejert  gratia. 

And  therefore  mea  rejert,  mea  interest,  is,  properly  speaking,  meet 
causa,  or  mea  gratia,  for  mea  de  causa,  mea  de  gratia. 

From  whence  it  is  easy  to  collect  the  reason  of  the  government 
of  the  genitive :  for  when  we  say,  Rejert  natures  hominum,  &c. 
Interest  Ciceronis,  civium,  reip.  &c.  we  have  only  to  understand 
causa  or  gratia  ;  just  as  the  Greeks  frequently  understand  %«?<»  or 
««x*.  And  then  it  will  be  the  same  as,  Interest  Ciceroms  gratia, 
Refert  civium  causa;  and  in  like  manner  the  rest. 

IT  As 
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As  for  meuiti,  tuum,  suum,  and  the  others,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  are  adjectives,  to  which  we  must  suppose  a  substantive,  as 
qfficium^  negutium,  &c. 

RULE    XII. 

Natural  signification  of  the  Dative. 

1.  The  dative  always  signifies  acquisition,  or  re- 
lation. Hence  it  is  put  after  the  following  verbs, 
%.  Sum,     3.  and  its  compounds  : 

4.  M6deor,  occtirro,  faveo,  studeo,  grdtulor, 

5.  Also  after  verbs  of  excelling  : 

6.  Of  assisting,  except  juvo, 

7«  And  of  commanding)  except  jtibeo. 
EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  dative,  as  the  very  name  sheweth,  which 
comes  from  dare  to  give,  always  signifies  something 
acquired  or  attributed,  either  to  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage ;  or  else  it  implies  some  relation,  either  in  the 
objects,  or  in  the  intention,  being  the  end  as  it  were 
to  which  a  thing  is  referred.  Hence  there  is  scarce  a 
passage  in  which  it  does  not  bear  this  sense,  as  well 
after  nouns  as  after  verbs,  to  express  not  only  the 
person,  but  likewise  the  thing  to  which  this  relation 
or  attribution  is  made. 

After  nouns.  Tu  illi  amicus,  you  are  his  friend. 
Affimsregi,  related  to  the  king.  Conterminus  Gallic?, 
bordering  upon  France.  Par  virtuti  oratio,  Cic.  a 
speech  equal  to  virtue.  Similia  prodigiis,  Virg.  like 
to  prodigies.  Autor  consiliis,  one  who  gives  the  first 
counsel,  Conscius  facinori,  Cic,  an  accomplice.  Su- 
perstes  dignitati,  who  survived  his  dignity.  And  the 
rest  in  the  same  manner,  especially  those  which  signify 
conveniency,  inconveniency,  favour,  pleasure,  trust, 
and  the  like. 

After  verbs  :  Tibi  soli  amas,  you  love  for  yourself 
only.  Hoc  mihi  non  sapit,  this  does  not  please  me. 
Tibi  peto,  I  ask  for  you.  Non  omnibus  dormio,  I  do 
not  sleep  for  all,  or  in  regard  for  all.  Metuo  exercitui, 
I  am  afraid  for  the  army.  Assuescere  labori,  to  be  in- 
ured to  toil.  Mihi  peccat,  si  quid ptccat,  Ter.  if  he 
commits  any  faults,  it  is  for  me  he  commits  them, 
Neque  istic,  neque  alibi  tibi  usquam  erit  in  me  mora.  Ter. 
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you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  obey  you,  both  in 
this,  and  in  every  thing  else.  Huic  cervixqw  comdque 
trahuntur  per  terram,  Virg.  his  neck  and  hair  drag 
along  the  ground.  Pennas pavdni  qua  deciderant  sus- 
tulit.  Phisdr.  took  up  the  feathers  which  fell  from 
the  peacock.  The  same  with  verbs  of 

Obeying.  Obedire,  par  ere,  morem  gerere  alicui,  to 
obey  a  person.  Auscultare  parenti,  to  listen  to  the 
commands  of  his  father.  Non  parebo  dolori  meo,  non 
iracunditf  serviam,  Cic.  I  will  not  indulge  my  grief, 
I  will  not  be  a  slave  to  my  passion. 

Resisting.  Obstat,  repugnat  voluptas  sanitati :  plea- 
sure is  prejudicial  to  health. 

Profiting.  Providers  rebus  suis,  to  take  care  of  his 
affairs.  Comulite  vobis,  prospidte  patriot,  Cic.  take 
care  of  yourselves,  consider  your  country. 

Hurting.  Nocet  mihi  cibus,  food  disagrees  with  me. 
Mentis  quasi  luminibits  officit  altitudo  fortune,  Cic.  ex- 
cess of  good  fortune  darkens  the  understanding.  In- 
videre  alicui,  Cic.  to  envy  a  person. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  impersonate.  Mihillbety 
placet,  it  pleases  me.  Tibi  licet,  it  is  lawful  for  you. 
Nobis  decet,  Ter.  it  becomes  us.  Quid  refer t  infra 
nature  Jines  viventi,  Hor.  what  does  it  signify  to  a 
person  that  lives  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  na- 
ture ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rest.  But  all  this  is 
easily  understood. 

There  are  some  other  verbs  which  might  occasion 
greaterdifficulty  to  beginners,  for  which  reason  I  have 
made  particular  mention  of  them,  though  they  might 
be  comprehended  in  the  general  rule. 

2.  SUM.  Est  mihi  liber,  I  have  a  book  ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  a  book  belongs  to  me.  Est  mihi  iter  in 
Lemnum.  I  am  going  to  Lemnos.  Causa  fuit  pater 
his,  Hor.  my  father  was  the  cause  of  all  this. 

To  this  may  be  referred  such  expressions  as  these. 
Radix  vescendo  est  decocta,  Plin.  this  root  is  good  to 
eat,  when  it  is  boiled.  Qua  restinguhido  igniforent, 
Liv.  which  might  serve  for  extinguishing  the  fire. 
But  then  the  dative  seems  to  be  governed  by  some 
adjective  understood,  as  apt  us,  idoneus,  par,  or  such 
like,  since  they  are  often  expressed. 
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3.  The  compounds  of  SUM.     Adesse  patri,  to  assist 
liis  father.     Adesse  sacro,  to  hear  mass.    Deesse  officio, 
to   be  deficient  in   his  duty.     Praesse  exercitui,  to 
command  an  army. 

4.  Some  particular  verbs."  Medetur  ammo  virtus, 
virtue  cures  the  mind.     Occurrere  alicui,  to  go  to  meet 
a  person.     Favere  nobilitati,  to  favour  the  nobility. 
Vdle  aut  cupere  alicui,  Cic.  to  wish  well  to  a  person, 
to  have  his  interest  at  heart.     Studere  kctioni,  to  study 
his  lesson.     Studere  doquentice,   to  study  eloquence. 
Though  we  say  likewise,  Studere  aliquid,  meaning  to 
desire,  Ter.  Cic.  Hor.     Gratulor  tibi,   I  congratulate 
you,  I  rejoice  at  your  success. 

5.  Verbs  of  excelling,  Prcestat,  excellit  virtus  divitiis, 
virtue  is  preferable  to  riches.     Anteferre  pacem  hello, 
to  prefer  peace  to  war.     Antecellit  sensibus  gloria  cce- 
lestis,  the  glory  of  heaven  is  beyond  all  perception  of 
the  senses.  Pr&sidere populis,  to  preside  over  the  people. 

6.  Those  of  helping.      Opitulari,  auxiliari,  subve- 
nire  alicui,  to  help  or  to  assist  a  person.     Succurrere. 
miseris,  to  relieve  the  miserable. 

Except  Juvo,  which  takes  an  accusative  by  the 
general  rule.     Juvare  aliquem,  to  help  a  person. 

7.  Those  of  commanding.     Pracipio,  impero,  prcz- 
scr'ibo  tibi,  I  command  you. 

But  JUBEO  is  never  put  with  a  dative  in  Cicero, 
nor  in  any  other  author  of  pure  latinity.  The  natural 
and  usual  construction  of  this  verb,  is  to  join  it  with 
an  infinitive,  either  single,  or  preceded  by  its  accusa- 
tive. Litera  tu&  recte  sperarejubent,  Cic.  your  letters 
command  us  to  have  good  hopes.  Jubeo  te  bene  spe- 
rare,  Cic.  I  desire  you  to  have  good  hopes.  As  for 
Juvat,  see  rule  15th. 

ANNOTATION. 

We  must  therefor©  take  notice  that  it  would  by  no  means  be 
good  Latin  to  say,  Jubeo  te  ut  bene  speres,  or  ut  hoc  facias.  For  if 
jubeo  occurs  sometimes  with  the  acusative  of  the  person  only,  this 
accusative  is  constantly  governed  by  an  infinitive  understood  as  in 
Cic.  Et  hercle,  ut  mejubet  Acastus,  confido  te  jam  ut  volumus  valere, 
where  we  are  to  understand  ut  me  jubet facer e.  Liters  non  qua  te 
aliquid  juberent,  Cic.  sup.facere.  Excepere patres  ne  postea  eosdem 
tribunQsjubercnt,  Liv.  sup.  esse.  Jubeo  Chremetem,  Ter.  sup.salvere. 

But 
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But  though  jubeo  does  not  take  the  accusative  of  the  person,  yet 

it  receives  some  particular  accusatives  of  the  thing,  as  quid,  hoc, 

illud,  id,  aliquid,  nihil>  pauca,  multa,  unum,  duo,  tantum,  quantum  ; 

and  the  like.     Lexjubet  ea  qu&  fadenda  sunt,  Cic.    Renuis  tu  quad 

jubet  alter y  Hor. 

We  are  also  to  observe  that  authors  of  less  purity  have  put  this 
verb  with  the  dative.  Uoi  Britannico  jussit  exurgere,  Tacit.  His- 
panis  Gallisque  jubet,  Claud. 

Some  extraordinary  constructions  with  the  dative. 

To  this  rule  we  must  refer  a  multitude' of  nouns,  which  of  their 
own  nature  should  seem  rather  to  require  a  genitive,  as,  in  Plautus, 
Vino  modo  cupidce  estis  ;  in  Ov'iA^participem  stuiiiis  :  or  an  ablative 
with  the  preposition  ;  as  in  Cic.  adcmis  causa  ;  in  Quintil.  dirersus 
huic  ;  though  we  say  rather,  alienus  a  causa,  etiversits  ab  hoc',  &c. 

It  is  likewise  by  this  rule  that  par  and  simiiis  govern  a  dative, 
not  only  when  they  make  a  comparison  between  persons,  as  when 
Horace  says,  Tydidem  super  is  par  em  ;  or  between  things,  one  of 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  other,  as  par  '  virtuti  oratio,  Cic. : 
but  likewise  between  a  thing  and  a  .person,  or  another  thing  to 
which  it  cannot  be  referred,  as  in  the  civil  law,  in  pari  causa  c&te- 
ris  servis  habendus  est.  And  Horace  hath  likewise,  Quum  magnis 
parva  mineris — —fa'lce  redsurum  simili  1e}  lib.  J.  Stat.  3.  since -you 
threaten  to  punish  small  faults  with  the  same  punishment  as  great 
ones;  that  is,  with  a  punishment  like  that  which  great  faults  de- 
serve. And  this  is  very  usual  in  Greek; 

Ov  fyoig  ueleTyts  TO.S  '!cr0-e  ^^^ya-s  l//,o/.      Aristoph. 
Norn  enim  :p&r*&fpa$n  pares  plrtgas  mihi. 

To  this  we  must  refer  a  great  many  verbs,  which. seem  rather  to 
require  an  accusative ; ,  as  c&tera  quce  huic  vitez  comitantur^  Cic. 
Pergi?i9  precari  pessimo,  Plaut.  Curare  rebus  alienis,  Id.  Voluptati 

•mceror  sequitur,  Plaut.  Honiini  servos  suos Domitos  oportet  Ld- 

bere  oculos,  Plant,  for  kominem  servum  habere  oportet^  &c.     Si  hoc 
Jratri  cedetur,  Plaut.     Ut  messem  hanc  nobis  adjuvent,  Id. 

There  are  likewise  a  great  many  which  usually  require  rather  an 
accusative  or  an  ablative  with  the  preposition,  that  occur  also  with 
a  dative  ;  as  in  Livy,  incidere  portis,  for  in  pvrtas.  Et  magno  bel- 
lare  parenti,  Stat.  forcww?  magno  par  ente.  Longemea  discrcpat  istis, 
et  vox  et  ratio,  Hor.  for  ab  istis  discrepat.  Nee  sk  enitar  tragico 
differre  colori,  Id.  And  an  infinite  number  of  others  which  are 
more  common  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 

It  is  by  the  same  rule  that  we  put  this  case  likewise  after  verbs 
passive,  Neque  cernitur  ulli,  Virg.  for  ab  ullo.  Cui  non  dictus  Hylas 
puer?  Id.  By  whom  has  not  he  been  praised?  Ego  audita  tibiputa- 
bam,  Cic.  Honesta  bonis  viris,  non  occulta  quceruntur,  Cic.  Nun- 
guam  enim  prcestantibus  in  Rep.  gubernanda  viris  laudato,  est  in  una 
sententia  perpetua  permansio,  Cic.  and  such  like.  See  the  annota- 
tion to  the  30th  rule. 

To  this  likewise  we  must  refer  the  prayer  of  the  liturgy,  miserere 
nobis.  But  in  order  to  know  whether  in  the  purest  language,  mi- 
seror,  or  miseresco,  have  been  joined  with  a  dative,  as  well  asfacio, 

allatro, 
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)  interest,  and  some  others ;  see  lower  down  the  list  of  diffe- 
rent governments. 

We  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  Non  esse  solvendo>  is  a  dative 
in  which  ceri  alieno  is  understood  ;  hence  according  to  Budeus,  it 
is  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber  in  Livy  to  say,  Nee  solvendo  cere  alicm 
Resp.  erat,  where  we  should  read  ceri  alieno,  just  as  this  author  says 
in  another  place,  Qui  oneriferendo  essent :  and  the  like. 

RULE    XIII. 

Of  Verbs  which  take  Two  Datives. 

You  must  join  two  datives  to  sum,  habeo,   do, 

verto,  and  some  others. 

EXAMPLES. 

There  are  some  verbs,  which  require  two  datives, 
one  of  the  person  to  whom  the  thing  happens ;  and 
the  other  of  the  end,  or  the  intention  to  which  the 
thing  refers.  Such  are  sum,  hdbeo,  do,  verto,  tribuo, 
duco,  relinquo,  puto,  and  some  others.  Est  illi  lucro> 
voluptati,  honorij  inf amice,  £c.  This  is  a  pleasure,  an 
advantage,  an  honour,  a  disgrace  to  him,  and  the  like. 
Do,  relinquo  tibi  pignori,  I  give,  or  I  leave  this  in 
pledge  with  you.  Utrum  studio  id  sibi  habet,  an  laudi 
putat,  Ten  does  he  take  a  pleasure  in  this,  or  does  he 
think  it  an  honour  that,  &c. 

Jam  sibi  turn  curvis  male  temper  at  unda  carinis,  Virg, 
The  sea  begins  to  rage  against  the  ships. 
ANNOTATION. 

We  frequently  omit  the  dative  of  the  person  after  those  verbs, 
and  there  remains  only  the  dative  of  the  thing.  Exemplo  est  Jlegulus^ 
Cic.  Ea  res  questioni  diufuit,  Cic. 

To  this  we  may  likewise  refer  the  following  examples.  Est  miki 
nomen  Petro.  Cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo.  Though  we  say  also  by  ap- 
position, cui  cognomen  lulus  ;  or  with  the  genitive,  cognomen  Iuli9 
SLsJlumen  Rheni.  And  according  to  some,  cognomen  lulum,  taking 
it  as  an  adjective,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  for  ex- 
ample, est  mihi  nomen  Petrum. 

RULE  XIV. 

Of  the  Accusative  which  the  Verb  governs  after  it. 

1.  Verbs  active  always  govern  an  accusative 
of  the  thing  after  them. 

5.  And  sometimes  verbs  neuter  govern  this  ac- 
cusative likewise. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Verbs  active,  and  such  as  are  of  an  active  signifi- 
cation, always  have  after  them,  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, an  accusative  of  the  thing,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  of  the  subject  to  which  their  action  passeth. 
Virtus  sibi  gloriamparit,  virtue  begets  glory.    Vtmrarl 
dliquem  ut  Deum,  to  worship  a  person  as  a  God.     Et 
me  destinat  arce,  Virg.  he  designs  to  sacrifice  me  upon 
the  altar. 

2.  Verbs  neuter  have  oftentimes  this  accusative.  For 
in  the  first  place  they  may  always  govern  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  name  of  their  original,  as  Vivere  vitam, 
gaudere  gaudium,  Ter.  to  live,  to  rejoice.     Ludere  lu- 
dum,  to  play.     Servire  servitutem,  Cic.  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery.     E'adem  peccare  semper,  sup.  peccata,  al- 
ways to  commit  the  same  faults. 

Secondly,  they  may  govern  the  accusative  of  nouns, 
whose  signification  borders  upon  their  own,  Ire  viam, 
to  walk.  Sitire  humanum  sanguinem,  to  thirst  after 
human  blood.  Olet  unguenta,  Ter.  he  smells  of  per- 
fumes. Sonat  horrendum,  Virg.  he  makes  a  terrible 
noise.  Multa  cavere  alicui,  sup.  mala,  to  preserve  a 
person  from  a  great  many  misfortunes. 

Thirdly,  they  may  govern  all  sorts  of  accusatives, 
when  they  are  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Ambu- 
lare  maria,  fy  terras  navigare,  Cic.  to  walk  upon  the 
sea,  and  to  sail  upon  land.  Ardebat  Alexin,  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  Alexis.  Vineta  crepat  mera,  Hor. 
he  talks  of  nothing  but  vineyards. 

ANNOTATION. 

The  reason  why  these  verbs,  called  neuter,  govern  thus  the  ac- 
cusative, is  because  properly  speaking  they  are  then  verbs  active. 

Now  this  case  of  the  accusative  is  almost  the  only  government 
that  belongs  to  the  verb  itself,  all  the  rest  depend  on  something 
understood :  hence  it  ought  to  be  generally  supposed  after  all  verbs, 
though  it  be  not  expressed,  as  it  particularly  happens  to  those  whose 
action  is  confined  within  themselves  ;  as  terra  movit.  Turn  prora 
avertity  Virg.  Nox  ccelo  pr&cipitat :  volventibus  annis,  where  we 
are  to  understand  se,  which  is  suppressed  merely  because  the  sense 
'is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  verb  only. 

The  like  also  happens  to  some  other  verbs,  which  in  common 
use  are  understood  by  every  body  ;  as  miberc,  alicui,  sup.  se,  or  vut- 
tum  ;  for  nubere  properly  signifies  velare,  being  taken  from  nubes, 

f  because 
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because  the  new-married  women  used  to  veil  themselves  and  to 
cover  their  faces.  And  it  is  in  this  same  signification  that  Virgil 
says,  Arsur&sque  comas  obnubii  amictu.  See  the  list  of  the  Verbs 
and  of  the  Ellipses. 

Even  the  infinitive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  accusative. 
Odi  tuum  vociferari  for  clamorem  tuum.  Amat  ccenare,  for  ccenam :  or 
even  an  in  tire  period,  Cupio  videri  doctum,  where  videri  doclum  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  accusative.  Quod  te  purges,  hujus  nonfaciam,&c. 

But  we  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
verbs  which  receive  an  accusative  after  them,  which  accusative  is 
governed  rather  by  a  preposition  understood,  as  in  Ter.  Hac  dum 
dubitas.  And  in  Cic.  Illud  non  dubito  ;  that  is  properly  circa  illud. 

In  the  same  manner  verbs  of  motion  compounded  with  IN  :  Negat 
ullam  pestem  majore.m,vitam  hominum  invasissC)  qudm  eorum  opinionem 
qui  ista  distraxerint,  Cic.  Off.  3.  That  is  to  say,  invasisse  in  vitam, 
as  he  has  said  in  another  place,  in  multas  pecunzas  invasit. 

RULE  XV. 

©f  Verbs  that  govern  the  person  in  the  Accusative. 

In  these  verbs;  decet,  delectat,   fugit,  fallit, 
pudet,  prse'terit,  and  juvat,  the  thing  is 
governed  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the 
person  in  the  accusative. 
EXAMPLES, 

This  rule  is  only  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing, 
which  shews  us  that  in  these  seven  verbs  the  thing  is 
put  in  the  nominative,  and  the  person  in  the  accusative. 
HcEcres  me  decet,  this  thing  becomes  me.  Pietaspium 
delectat,  piety  entertains  the  religious  man.  Istud  me 
prtfteriit,fugit,  that  escaped  me,  I  did  not  know  it. 
Non  tefallity  you  are  not  ignorant.  Id  me  juvat,  I 
take  pleasure  in  that.  Non  te  h&c  pudent  /  Ter.  arc 
not  you  ashamed  of  these  things  ? 

ANNOTATION. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  in  what  manner  this  rule  is 
only  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  verbs  active,  we  must  observe  that 
the  verb  active,  making  its  action  pass  into  a  thing,  or  person,  as 
to  its  subject,  always  takes  it  in  the  accusative.  Hence  we  may 
find  several  other  verbs,  which  have  the  person  also  in  the  accu- 
iative,  as  vox  eum  deficit,  Cic.  his  voice  failed  him. 

But  latet,  though  generally  joined  to  these,  has  only  the  dative 
in  Cicero.  Nihil  moliris  quod  mihi  latere  valeat.  Ubi  nolis  htec  au- 
toritas  tamdiu  tanta  latuit.  And  if  we  read  in  the  oration  pro  Sylla, 
Lex  populum  Rom.  latuit,  this  must  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber, 
who  seeing  Pop.  Rom.  put  the  accusative  for  the  dative.  It  is  true 

that 
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that  in  other  authors  we  find  it  with  an  accusative.  Sed  res  Annibalem 
non  diulatuit,  Just.  Nee  latuere  dolt  fratrem  Junonis,  Virg.  Though 
this  is  rather  a  Greek  than  a  Latin  phrase,  owing  to  this,  that 
Aav0*v#,  as  an  active,  governs  an  accusative  :  whereas  in  Latin, 
lateo,  signifying  a  permanent  action,  it  would  be  no  more  permitted 
to  say  latet  me,  than  patet  me;  if  the  custom  had  not  been  borrowed 
of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  contrary  decet  sometimes  governs  the  dative.  Locum  di- 
tiorem  quant  victoribtis  decebatt  Sal.  Decet  principi  terrarum  populoy, 
Liv.  Into  Hercle  ita  nobis  decet,  Ter.  It  even  seems  that  this  man- 
ner of  speaking  should  be  more  natural,  as  it  is  more  conformable 
to  modern  languages;  and  that  the  other,  though  more  usual  in 
Latin,  is  only  an  ellipsis  of  the  infinitive  understood.  For  the 
ancients,  says  Donatus,  adding  the  infinitive  jfacere,  used  to  say  nos 
decet  Jacere  ;  but  omitting  the  infinitive,  they,  said  noU&  decet.  Yet 
Cicero  never  uses  it  but  with  the  accusative.  For  in  regard  to  the 
passage  which  Linacer  quotes  from  him,  in  his  fourth  book,  and 
Robert  Stephen  in  his  Thesaurus,  viz.  Quandoque  id  deceat  pruden- 
ticB  tua,  de  Orat.  it  is  very  probably  a  mistake,  because  we  find 
in  the  third  de  Oratore,  Scire  quid  guandoque  deceat,  prudential ; 
but  prudentice  is  there  a  genitive,  and  signifies,  est  prudenti&t  or 
est  prvprium  prudenticz. 

RCJLE   XVI. 

Of  Five  Verbs  that  take  the  person  in  the  Accusative,  and  the  thing 
in  the  Genitive. 

These  Jive  verbs  miseret,  poe'nitet,  pudet,  piget, 
taedet,  govern  the  person  in  the  accusative, 
and  the  thing  in  the  genitive,  flshujusme 
piget ;  tui  non  te  pudet. 

EXAMPLES. 

This  rule  has  a  great  relation  to  the  foregoing,  since 
these  verbs  likewise  govern  the  person'  in  the  accusa- 
tive the  same  as  the  precedent.  But  there  is  this  fur- 
ther to  observe,  that  they  govern  the  thing  in  the  ge- 
nitive; as  Miseret  me  hominis,  I  have  pity  on  the  man. 
Patnitet  mefratris,  I  am  sorry  for  my  brother.  Tui 
non  te  pudet?  are  not  you  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  Hujus 
focti  me  piget,  I  am  sorry  for  having  done  this.  Piget 
me  Mium,  I  am  tired  of  such  doings.  Ttfdet  me  harum 
ineptiarum,  I  am  tired  of  these  follies.  And  in  like 
manner  their  derivatives,  as  miseresco  ;  Arcddii  quczso 
miserescite  regis,  Virg.  have  pity,  I  pray  you,  on  this 
poor  Arcadian  king. 

ANNOTATION. 

Those  verbs  which,  are  called  impersonals,  have  nevertheless 

their 
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their  nominative.  Won  te  hcec  pudent  ?  Ter.  Quern  neque  pudet 
guicquam,  Id.  and  the  like.  Hence  in  the  examples  above  given, 
the  nominative  is  always  understood,  and  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  verb  itself.  For,  according  to  Priscian,  pcenitet  mefratris, 
is  the  same  as,  pcenafrat ris  habet  me,  or  pcenitet  me.  Where  it  ap- 
pears that  the  genitive fratris  is  governed  by  pcena,  as  the  French 
s&yfai  honte  DE  monfrere,  which  is  the  same  signification,  as  if  we 
were  to  say  word  for  word  from  the  Latin,  la  honte  de  monfrere  me 
Jait  peine. 

RULE    XVII. 

Of  Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting. 

Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  govern  either 
a  genitive  or  an  accusative. 

EXAMPLES. 

Verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  govern  either 
a  genitive  or  an  accusative.  Memini  malorum  meorum, 
or  else  mala  mea,  I  remember  my  misfortunes.  Oblitus 
generis  sui,  or  genus  suum,  who  has  forgot  his  birth. 
Venit  enim  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  Cic.  I  remember 
Plato.  Memineram  Paulum,  Cic.  I  remembered  Paul. 
Nee  me  meminisse  pigebit  Eliscz,  nor  shall  I  be  displeased 
to  remember  Dido. 

ANNOTATION. 

1.  Vossius  in  his  lesser  grammar,  says  that  verbs  of  memory  and 
oblivion  do  indeed  govern  the  genitive,    either    of  things,    or  of 
persons  :  but  as  for  the  accusative,  they  take  it  only  in  regard  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  Memini 
Ciceroneni)  but  only,  as  he  adds,    Ciceronis,  I  remember  Cicero. 
Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  contrary  by  Cicero  himself, 
Memineram  Paulum9videram  Caium,  lib.  de  Amicit.  Memini  Cinnam, 
nndi  Syllam,  modo  Ctesaremt1i*hi\.5.  Quern  hominem  probe  commeminisst 
aiebat,  1.  de  Orat.     Balbusfuit  Lanuvius,  quern  meminisse  tu  nonpo- 
tes  ;  de  Fin.     Antipater  iile,  quern  tu  prole  meministiy  3.  de  Orat. 
Rupilius  quern  ego  memini,  Off.  1.     And  in  his  book  of  Old  Age, 
speaking  of  Ennius,  Quern  quidem  probe  meminisse potestis,  anno  enim- 
undevigesimo  post  ejus  mortem,  hi  Coss.Jacti  sunt. 

Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem,  Virg.  Eel.  ult. 
And  when  we  say  Memini  de  Cicerone,  it  is  in  a  different  sense : 
for  Meminisse  alicujus,  is  to  retain  the  remembrance  of  a  person  ; 
whereas  Meminisse  de  aliquo,  is  to  make  mention  of  him. 

2.  Nouns  of  remembering  and  forgetting  govern  only  a  geni- 
tive.    They  may  be  referred  to  the  ninth  rule,  of  adjectives  which 
signify  things  belonging  to  the  mind.     Immemor  injuries.     Memor 
accepti  benejicii,,&c. 

3.  Now    in    the    government  of  this    genitive,    another   noun, 
which  governs  it,  is  still  understood.     Venit  in  mentem  films  dielt 
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sup.  recordatio.  Memini  tnalorum,  sup.  memoriam.  But  when  we  say 
mala  mea,  it  is  in  the  simple  government  of  verbs  active,  and  there- 
fore belongs  properly  to  this  place.  Thus  when  Terence  says, 
satagit  rerum  suarwn",  Heaut.  he  thinks  of  his  affairs,  the  meaning 
is,  agit  sat  rerum  suarum.  Just  as  Plautus  in  his  Bacch.  says,  Nunc 
agitas  tute  sat  tuarum  rerum.  Where  sat  supplies  the  place  of  an 
accusative  derived  by  syncope  from  satis,  which  is  an  old  noun, 
]ike  magis  and  potis,  as  we  shall  observe  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Adverbs,  n.  2. 

RULE  XVIII. 

Of  two  Verbs  coming  together. 

When  two  verbs  come  together,  without  ut  or  ne, 
the  second  must  be  put  in  the  infinitive. 
EXAMPLES. 

When  two  verbs  follow  one  another,  without  one 
of  these  conjunctions  ut  or  we  expressed  or  understood, 
the  second  is  always  put  in  the  infinitive.  Nescis  ines- 
care homines,  Ter.  you  don't  know  how  to  intice  men. 
Docemur  disputare,  non  vivere,  we  are  taught  to  dis- 
pute, but  not  to  live.  Cernere  erat,  Virg.  for  licebat, 
one  might  see.  Cupit  ambulare,  he  desires  to  walk. 

If  the  conjunction  ut  or  ne  is  understood,  the  verb 
must  be  in  the  subjunctive.     Fac  sciam,  sup.  ut,  act 
so  that  I  may  know.     Cave  sentiant,  sup,  ne,  for  ut 
we,  take  care  that  they  do  not  hear  of  it. 
ANNOTATION. 

1.  We  likewise  place  this  rule  here,  because  in  this  construction 
the  infinitive  oftentimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  accusative.     For, 
amat  ludere,  for  example,  is  the  same  as  amat  lusum.     Nescis  in" 
escare,  the  same  as  Nescis  hoc,  or  illud,  as  we  have  above  observed, 
rule  14. 

2.  Nouns  adjective  which  retain  the  signification  of  the  verbs, 
retain  likewise  this  government.     For  as  we  say  Cupio  discere,  we 
say  also  Cupidus  discere.  Nescis  inescare  ;  nescius  inescare  :  and  even 
with  the  infinitive  passive.     Dignus  amari.     Apia  regi.     But  then 
the  infinitive  passive  supplies  the  place  of  the  dative  or  the  abla- 
tive :  so  that  apta  regi,  is  the  same  as  apta  regimini :  dignus  amari, 
as  dignus  amore  ;  and  the  infinitive  active  supplies  the  place  of  the 
genitive,  as  Cupidus  discefe,  for  discendi  or  discipline  ;  whereby  we 
see  likewise  that  the  infinitive  must  be  considered  as  a  noun  verbal 
and  indeclinable. 

Sometimes  we  likewise  understand  the  former  verb,  by  putting 
only  the  infinitive,  Mene  inccepto  desistere  victam  ?  Virg.  sup.  oportet 
or  decet :  and  sometimes  we  understand  the  infinitive  itself.  Scit 
Latine,  sup.  loqui.  Dwitjidibus,  sup.  canere.  And  especially  we 

must 
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must  often  understand  the  substantive  verb.     Spero  me  integritatis 
laudem  consccutum,  Cic.  that  is,  me  esse  consecutum. 

After  verbs  of  motion  we  generally  put  the  supine  in  UM,  in- 
stead of  the  infinitive,  Mea  Glycerium,  cur  te  is  perditum?  Ter.  Ut 
cubitum  discessimus,  Cic.  as  we  went  to  bed. 

RULE  XIX. 

Of  Prepositions  which  govern  the  Accusative. 

The  following  prepositions  govern  the  accusative: 
ad,  apud,  contra,  adversum,  adversus, 
per,  circum,  circa,  erga,  extra,  juxta,  cis, 
citra,  pone,  penes,  inter,  intra,  propter, 
ob,  post,  ante,  preeter,  supra,  secus,  se- 
cundum,  trans,  ultra,  infra. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E  S. 

We  make  mention  hereof  the  prepositions,  because 
most  of  the  following  governments  are  either  mixed 
with  or  depend  on  them.  Those  which  govern  an 
accusative  we  reduce  to  five  and  twenty. 

1.  AD;  near  to,  upon,  towards,  to,  before,  until, 
as  far  as,  according  to.     Habet  hortos  ad  Tiberim,  he 
has  gardens  upon  the  river  Tiber.     Ad  urbem  venit,  he 
came  to  town.     Adjudicem  dicere,  to  speak  before  the 
judge.     Ad  decem  annos,  ten  years  hence.     Ad  usum 
hominum,  for  the  use  of  man.     Ad  pnesoriptum  omnia 
gerere,  to  do  every  thing  according  to  orders. 

2.  ADVE'RSUM   or    ADVE'RSUS,    against,    opposite 
to,  towards.     Adversus  clivum,  Plin.  against  the  hill. 
Adversum  patrem,  against  my  father.     Pittas  adversus 
deos,  Cic.  reverence  of  the  gods.     De  ilia  adversus 
hunc  loqui,  Ter.  to  speak  to  him  of  her. 

3.  ANTE,  before.   Antepedes,  before  the  feet.  Ante 
horam  octavam,  before  eight  o'clock. 

4.  APUD,   with,   at,   before,  near.      Apud  patrem, 
at  my  father's.     Apud  judicem  dicere,  to  plead  before 
the  judge.     Apud  te  plurimum  valet  ista  ratio,  this 
reason  weighs  very  much  with  you, 

5.  CIRCA,  near,  about.      Circa  forum,   near  the 
forum.     Circa  eum  mensem,  about  that  month. 

6.  CIKCUM,  about,  near.     Circum  littora,  near  the 
shore. 

pS  7,  Cis 
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7.  Cis  and  CITRA,  on  this  side.     Citrajftumen,  on 
this  side  the  river.     Cis  Euphratem,  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates. 

8.  CONTRA,  against,  contrary  to,  opposite.     Con- 
tra autoritatem,  against  authority.     Contra  spem,  con- 
trary to  hope.     Carthago  It  a  Ham  contra,  Virg.   Car- 
thage over  against  Italy. 

9.  ERGA,  'towards.    Chant  as  erga  proximum,  cha- 
rity towards  our  neighbour. 

10.  EXTRA,  without,  besides,  except.     Extra  ur- 
bem,  without  the  city.     Extra  modum,  beyond  mea- 
sure.    Extra  famulos,  except  the  servants. 

11.  INFRA,  under,  below,  beneath.     Infra  se,  be- 
neath hrmself. 

12.  INTER,  among.      Inter    ca'teros,    among  the 
rest.     Inter  arenam,  among  the  sand. 

13.  INTRA,  within,  Intra  parietes^  within  the  walls. 

14.  JUXTA,  near,  over  against.     Juxta  viam,  near 
the  road.     Juxta  ripam,  near  the  bank. 

15.  OB,  for,  before.     Ob  emolumentum,  for  profit. 
Ob  amorem,  for  love.     Ob  oculos,  before  his  eyes. 

16.  PENES,  in  the  power,  in  the  disposal,  in  pos- 
session.    Isthac penes  vospsaltria  est,  Ter.  that  singer 
is  at  your  house.     Omnia  adsunt  bona,  quern  penes  est 
virtus,  Plaut.  he  that  is  possessed  of  virtue,  possesseth 
all  that  is  good.     Penes  te  es  ?  Hor.  are  you  in  your 
senses  ? 

17.  PER,  by,  during,  thro'.    Per  diem,  during  day 
time.     Per  ancillam,   by  my  servant.     Per  Campos^ 
through  the  fields. 

1 8.  PONE  ;  behind.  Pone  cedem,  behind  the  temple. 

19.  POST;  after,  since,  within,    behind.     Post  Ji- 
nem,  after  the  end.  Post  legem  hanc  constitutam^  since 
this  law  has  been  enacted.     Post  sexennium,  within 
>ix  years.     Post  tergum,  behind  the  back. 

20.  PRATER  ;  except,  besides,  near,  before.     Om- 
nes  prater  eum,  all  except  him.     Prater  mce'niajluere, 
to  run  near  the  walls.  Prater  oculos,  before  his  eyes. 

21.  PROPTER  ;  for,  because  of,  in  consideration  of, 
for  the  sake  of,  near.     Propter  honestatem,  for  honour 
€>r  reputation.    Propter  vo$,  for  your  sake,  on  your 
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account.     Propter  patrem  cubantes,  Cic.  lying  near 
their  father. 

22.  SECUS,  or  SECUNDUM;  near,   along  side.     Se- 
cusjftuvioSj  Plin.  (or  as  others  read  secundum)  near  the 
rivers.     Conduct  us  est  csecus  secus  mam  stare,  Quiutil. 
a  blind  man  was  hired  to  stand  near  the  river  side. 
Secundum  philosophos,  according  to  the  philosophers. 
Secundum  f  rat  r em  illis  plurimum  tribuebat>  next  to  his 
brother,  he  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  them.     Se~ 
cundum  ripam,  along  the  bank  side. 

23.  SUPRA,  above.     Supra  leges,  above  the  laws. 

24.  TRANS,  over,  on  the  other  side.     Trans  maria^ 
over  the  seas. 

25.  ULTRA,  beyond.     Ultra  Tiberim,  beyond  the. 
Tiber,  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber. 

ANNOTATION. 

We  generally  join  the  accusative  to  these  prepositions,  prope, 
circiter,  usque,  versus :  yet  Sanctius  sheweth  that  these  are  only 
adverbs. 

For  when  we  say,  Prope  mums  ;  mope  seditionem  ventum  e.tf,.and 
such  like,  we  understand  ad,  which  forms  the  government.  Other- 
wise we  should  say  that  propior  and  propius  ;  proximus  and  proxime 
are  likewise  prepositions,  since  we  find  proximus  te,  Plaut.  Propius 
urbemt  propior  inontem,  Sal.  Rex  proximejbrmam  latrocinii,  Liv. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  pridie  and  postridie,  since  we  saypridie 
nonas  ;  postridie  calendas,  where  we  understand  post  and  ante.  The 
same  must  also  be  said  of  procul,  since  we  say  Procul  urbem  :  procul 
muros,  where  we  understand  ad,  as  procul mari,  oceano,  procul  dubiar 
where  we  understand  ab,  and  Cicero  most  frequently  expresses  it, 
procul  a  nobis.  And  prope  in  the  like  manner  is  joined  with  the 
ablative  by  putting  A  or  ab,  prope  a  Sicilia,  Cic.  Prope  a  muris  ha- 
bemus  hostem.  Prope  ab  origine,  &c.  Which  shews  that  it  is  not 
prope  which  governs  either  case,  so  much  as  the  preposition  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  circiter :  for  though  we  say,  Circiter 
calendaS)  Cicero  also  hath,  Circiter  ad  calendas.  In  like  manner 
we  say,  Dies  circiter  quindecim  (sup.  per}  iterjecerunt,  Caes.  Decem 
circiter  millia  (sup.  ad)  Liv.  Loca  Juzc  circiter  (sup.  ad)  Plin.  Thus 
we  see  that  this  adverb  always  supposeth  a  preposition,  whether 
it  be  taken  for  place,  for  number,  or  for  time.  And  then  in  this 
last  sense  it  may  be  referred  to  Rule  26.  lower  down. 

USQUE  is  as  often  joined  with  another  preposition,  as  without. 
For  as  we  say  usque  Romam  ;  usque  sudoremt  we  say  likewise  usque 
ante  calendas,  usque  extra  solitudinem.  Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  ;  usque 
injlumen  ;  usque  ad  summam  senectutem.  Trans  Alpes  usque.  Usque 

*  mb 
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sub  osculum  noctis;  and  the  like,  or  even  with  an  ablative,  ,Siculo 
ab  usque  Pachino,  Virg.  Usque  a  pueritia,  Ter.  Usque  ab  avo,  atque 
atavo  progeniein  vestram  referens,  Ter.  JLx  ^Ethiopia  est  usque  hcec, 
Id.  Hence,  as  Silvius  observeth,  all  these  phrases  include  the 
same  signification,  usque  palatium,  ad  palatium,  usque  ad  palatium, 
ad  palatium  usque,  ad  usque  palatium  ;  and  all  the  following  include 
another,  a  palatio,  usque  a  palatio,  ab  usque  palatio. 

Now  usque,  when  by  itself,  properly  signifieth  no  more  than  still, 
or  till  now.  Usque  laborat,  she  is  still  in  labour.  Usquene  valuisti? 
Animus  usque  antehac  attentus,  Ter.  and  such  like. 

VERSUS  or  VERSUM  are  no  more  than  adverbs,  which  plainly 
appears  even  from  adversus  and  adversum :  and  though  we  find 
in  Cicero  Brundusium  versus,  we  find  also  Ad  Alpes  versus,  injbrum 
versus  ;  sursum  versus,  and  the  like. 

Sanctius  rejects  secus  also,  and  says  that  this  phrase  of  Scripture, 
Secus  decursus  aquarum,  is  not  Latin:  and  Charisius,  lib.  1.  title  of 
analogy,  having  mentioned  that  secus  is  an  adverb  which  signifies 
alitcr,  from  whence  comes  secius  a^Xoiolsgus,  he  adds,  Cceterhm  id 
quod  vulgus  usurpat ;  secus  ilium  sedi,ho&c$t  secundum  illuift  ;  fytotfoum 
fy  sordidum  est.  Nevertheless  Vossius  acknowledges  this  preposi- 
tion, and  says  that  Secundum  and  secus  seem  even  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  root,  namely  secimdus  ;  shewing  that  it  has  been  not  only 
adopted  by  Pliny  and  Quintilian*  whom  we  have  quoted,  but 
likewise  by  Sempronius  Asellio  in  his  history,  Nonpossent  stationes 
Jacere  secus  hoc.  But  he  grants  that  those  who  study  the  purity  of 
the  language,  do  not  make  use  of  it.  For  which  reason  Scioppius 
censures  Maffei  for  using  it  so  frequently  in  his  history  of  the  In- 
dies, as  he  observes  some  other  mistakes  in  this  agreeable  author, 
contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  language.  From  whence  appeareth, 
continues  the  same  Scioppius,  the  error  of  those,  who  having  been 
accustomed  to  authors  of  the  latter  ages,  undertake  to  write  in 
Latin,  without  taking  sufficient  care  to  acquire  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  grammar. 

RULE   XX. 

Of  Prepositions  which  govern  the  Ablative. 

These  prepositions.,  coram,  a,  ab,  abs,  cum,  abs- 
que,  de,  ex,  e,  pro,  priae,  clara,  palam, 
tenus,  sine,  govern  the  ablative. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  prepositions  governing  the  ablative  are  reduced 
to  twelve. 

].  A,  AB,  ABS  (which  are  the  same),  since,  after, 
by,  because  of,  in  the  behalf.  A  j route,  before.  Apue- 
ritia,  from  one's  childhood.  A  morte  Co? saris,  since 
the  death  of  Caesar.  A  embus,  in  the  behalf  of  the 
citizens.  Afrigore,  because  of  the  cold,  against  the 
cold,  Ab  aliquo perire,  to  be  killed  by  some  body. 

2.  ABS- 
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2.  ABSQUE  ;  without.     Absque  te,  without  thee. 

3.  CLAM  Pr<zcept6re,  unknown  to  the  master.  For- 
merly it  governed  the  accusative.     Clam  patrem,  Ter. 
unknown  to  my  father.     And   in  the  same  manner 
tdanculum. 

4.  Co  HAM  ipsOj  before  him,  in  his  presence. 

5.  CUM  cupiditate,  with  desire,  with  passion. 

6.  DE,  of,   for,   because  of,  concerning.     De  ho- 
minibus,  of  men.     De  quorum  ntimero,  of  whose  num- 
ber.    Multis  de  causis,  for  many  reasons.     De  raudus- 
culo  Numeriano,  mult  urn  te  amo,  Cic.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  that  little  money.     A'dii  te  her*  de 

filld/Ter^  I  called  on  you  yesterday  to  talk  about  your 
daughter.  De  lanificio,  neminem  timeo,  as  to  the  spin- 
ning, I  am  afraid  of  nobody.  Non  est  bonum  somnus 
-de  prandio,  Piaut.  it  is  not  good  to  sleep  after  dinner. 

7.  E  or  Ex,  out  of,   from.     Eflammd.,  out  of  the 
fire.     EJC  Deo,  from  God,  according  to  God. 

8.  PAL  AM  omnibus,  before  all  the  world. 

9.  PILE,  in  comparison,  because  of,  before.     Prce 
j  in  comparison  to  us.     Pr&  mult  it  Mine  ^  because 

of  the  multitude.     Pr&  oculis,  before  his  eyes. 

10.  PRO,  for,   according,   instead  of,   by,   because 
of,  in  consideration,  for  the  sake.     Pro  capite,  for  his 
life.     Pro  merito,  according  to  his  merit.     Pro  illo, 
instead  of  him,  in  his  place.     Proforibus,  before  the 
door.     Pro  nostrd  amicitid  te  rogo,  I  beseech  you  for 
friendship  sake,  out  of  regard  or  consideration  to  our 
friendship. 

11.  SINE  pondere,   without  weight.     Sine  amore, 
without  affection. 

12.  TEN  us,  as  far  as,  up  to.     Capulo  tenus,  up  to 
the  hilt. 

This  preposition  is  always  put  after  the  case  it  go- 
verns. And  if  the  noun  be  in  the  plural,  it  is  gene- 
rally put  in  the  genitive.  Lumbbrum  tenus,  Cic.  up  to 
the  loins.  Cumarum  tenus  illi  rumores  caluerunt.  Coel. 
ad  Cic.  these  reports  were  spread  as  far  as  Cuma.  Au- 
rium  tenus,  Quintil.  up  to  the  ears.  Though  Ovid 
hath  also  in  the  ablative,  pectoribus  tenus,  up  to  the 
stomach,  ANNO- 
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ANNOTATION. 

Between  these  three  prepositions  a,  ab,  or  abs,  there  is  only  this 
difference,  that  a  is  put  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
A  Pompeio,  a  mitite :  and  ab  or  abs  before  a  vowel,  or  before  a 
consonant  difficult  to  pronounce,  as  ab  ancilla  ;  ab  rege  ;  ab  Jove ; 
ab  lege  j  ab  Sylla  ;  abs  Tullio  ;  abs  quoUbet. 

Absque,  in  comic  poets,  is  taken  for  sine.  Absque  eojbret.  Ter. 
But  in  prose  we  do  not  find  it  in  that  signification.  Hence  it  is 
better  Latin  to  say  Sine  dubio,  without  doubt,  than  Absque  dubio. 

RULE  XXI. 

Of  Prepositions  which  govern  the  Accusative  and  the  Ablative. 

Sub,  super,  in,  subter,  govern  two  cases,  but  with 
different  significations. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  above  four  prepositions  generally  require 
1.  The  ablative,  when  there  is  no  motion  signified 
from  one  place  to  another.  2.  The  accusative,  when 
a  motion  is  signified.  3.  They  also  govern  very  fre*- 
quently  the  case  of  the  preposition  for  which  they  are 
put,  and  into  which  they  may  be  resolved. 

SUB. 

1.  Sub  nomine  pads  helium  latet,  under  the  name  of 
peace,  war  is  concealed.     Quo  deinde  sub  ipso,  ecce  V(*- 
lat  calcemyue  terit,    Virg.  upon  which  he  runs,   and 
treads  close  to  his  heels.     Where  sub  governs  the  ab- 
lative, because  this  motion  does  not  signify  a  change 
from  one  place  to  another. 

2.  Postesque  sub  ipsos  nituntur  gradibus,  Virg.  they 
mount  by  steps  up  to  the  door.     Where  sub  governs 
the  accusative,  because  it  signifies  a  change  from  one 
place  to  another. 

3.  Sub  ho  ram  pugnce,  instead  of  circa,  about  the 
hour  of  battle.  Sub  noctem  cura.recurrit,  Virg.  anxiety 
returns  towards  night. 

SUPER. 

1.  Super fronde  viridi,  upon  the  green  leaf. 

2.  Super  Garamantas  <§•  lndos>  proferet  imperium, 
Virg.  he  will  extend  his  empire  beyond  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  Libya  and  the. Indians. 

3.  Super  hoc  re,  instead  of.de,  concerning  this  mat- 
Jer.     Super  ripasjlummis  ejfusus>\Av.  instead  of  secun- 

dum, 
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'<ftmi,stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Super c&nam 
occisus,  instead  of  inter,  killed  while  he  was  at  supper. 

IN. 

1.  Deambulareinforo,  to  walk  in  the  market.  Fundo 
volvuntur  in  imo,  they  go  to  the  bottom.     With  the 
ablative,   because  the  motion  is  not  made  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  in  the  same  place. 

2.  Evolvere  posset — In  mare  se  Xqnthus,  Virg. 

might  discharge  itself  into  the  sea.     Where  the  accu- 
sative is  put,  because  it  signifies  a  change  of  place. 

3.  Emtathius  in  Homerum,  instead  of  super,  Eusta- 
thius  in  his  comment  upon  Homer.  Inhancsententiam 
vnulta  dixit,  he  said  many  things  to  this  purpose.     In 
horam,  instead  of  ad,  for  an  hour.     Amor  in  patriam, 
instead  of  erga,  the  love  of  one's  country.  Inprtfsens 
$  in  futurum,  Liv.  for  ad  or  quoad,  for  the  present 
and  the  future. 

SUBTER. 

1.  Per  re  libet  subter  densd  testudinecasus,  Virg.  they 
are  pleased  to  withstand  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
under  a  thick  penthouse.  Cctmpi  qui  subter  7?2(r'/2/tf,Stat. 
the  fields  under  the  ramparts. 

2.  Augusti  subter  fastigia  tecti,  Mneam  dmit,  Virg. 
she  conducted  JEneas  into  a  magnificent  palace. 

ANNOTATION. 

We  find  likewise  that  IN  hath  an  accusative  where  there  is  no 
motion,  as  Manutius,  Sanctius,  and  Vossius,  have  observed  after 
Gellius,  Priscian,  and  others :  numero  mihi  in  mentemfuit,  Plaut. 
Esse  in  magnum  honorem,  Ter.  to  be  greatly  honoured.  Esse  in  ami- 
citiam  ditionemque  populi  Romani,  Cic.  Cum  vestros  portus  in  prce- 
donumfuisse  potestatem  sciatis,  Cic.  Res  essein  vadimonium  ccepit.  Id. 
In  potestatem  habere,  Caes.  and  Sal.  In  tabulas  perscribere,  Cic. 
Lignece  solea  in  pedes  indutce,  Id. 

It  is  also  found  with  an  ablative,  where  motion  is  signified,  Venit 
in  senatu,  Cic.  Cum  divertissem  a  Cumis  in  Vestiano,  Cic.  In  con* 
spectu  meo  audet  venire,  Phsedr.  Venit  in  regione,  Manil.  apud  Scalig. 
Qua  in  Coelio  monte  itur,  Varro. 

And  hence  it  is  without  doubt  that  we  find  several  verbs  which 
govern  both  the  accusative  and  the  ablative  with  in  ;  incidere  in 
<ES,  Liv.  incidere  in  cere,  Cic.  Plin.  &  others,  contrary  to  Valla's  opi- 
nion. Abdere  se  in  tenebris,  Cic.  in  domum,  Cic.  in  occultum,  Caes. 
in  prcesentia  omittere,  Cic.  in  prcesens  tempus  $$  in  aliud  omittere, 
Hor.  in  equum  Trojanum  includere,  Cic.  injabulas  incltesa.  Id.  in 
dialogos  includere,  Id.  in  tectorio  arioli  includam,  Id.  imaginem  in- 
chidit  in  clypeo,  Id.  SUB- 
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SUBTER  governs  either  the  accusative  or  the  ablative  in  the  same 
signification  ;  Plato  iram  in  pectore,  cupiditatem  subter  prcecvrdia, 
locavit,  Cic.  Plato  placed  anger  in  the  breast,  and  voluptuous 
desires  in  the  entrails  ;  Subter  pineta  Galesi.  Et  subter  captos  arma 
sedere  duces.  This  shews  that  there  was  hardly  any  certain  rule 
for  the  government  of  those  four  prepositions  among  the  ancients. 
The  reader  may  consult  Linacer  upon  this  article,  of  which  he 
treats  at  large. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  we  meet  with  super 9  as  well  as  in 
and  ex,  with  the  genitive  in  some  authors,  which  is  only  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  super  pecunice,  tutelczque  su<z,  Paul.  Jurise. 
Descriptio  ex  duodecim  ccelestium  signorum,  Vitruv. 

CLAM,  as  we  have  observed,  heretofore  governed  likewise  an 
accusative,  dam  patrem,  clam  uxorcm  ;  but  now  it  hath  only  an 
ablative.  Plautus  has  used  it  also  with  the  dative,  where  it  serves 
as  an  adverb.  Hoc  fieri  quam  magni  rejerat  mihi  clam  est  ,•  that  is, 

mihi  occultum  est. 

. 

That  almost,  every  government  may  be  resolved  by  tli& 
prepositions. 

We  may  further  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  use  of  prepo- 
sitions is  so  generally  diffused  through  all  languages,  that  there  is 
scarce  a  government,  phrase,  or  expression,  but  depends  upon, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  them,  as,  may  be  easily  shewn  in  every  part 
of  syntax. 

In  partitives  ;  Pauci  de  nostris  cadunt,  Caes. 

In  verbs  of  accusing  ;  Accusare  de  negligentta,  Cic. 

In  every  other  government  of  the  genitive;  Fulgorabauro,  Lucr, 
for  auri.  Crepuit  a  Glycerio  osfiunt,  Ter.  for  Glycerii  oslium. 

In  th©'  government  of  the  dative ;  Bonus  ad  c&tera,  Liv.  Homo 
ad  nullam  partem  utilis,  Cic.  Which  likewise  shews  very  plainly 
that  the  dative  denotes  no  more  than  the  relation  of  attribution, 
since  utilis  alicui  m,  is  the  same  as  utilis  ad  aliquam  rem. 

In  the  comparative  ;  Immanior  ante  alias  omnes,  v^g. 

In  the  superlative ;  Acerrimum  autem  ex  omnibus  sensihis,  ease 
sensum  videndi,  Cic.  Ante  alios  pidcherrimus  ovmes,  Virg, 

In  nouns  of  plenty  or  want;  Liber  a  delictis,  Cic\ 

In  several  particular  verbs  ;  Celdre  de  aliquo.  Commonefacere  de 
aliqufi  re.  Ad  properationem  meam  quiddam  interest,  Cic.  In  idso- 
lum  student,  Quint. 

In  questions  of  place,  even  in  names  of  cities  ;  Navis  in  Caieta, 
parata  est 'nobis,  Cic.  See  lower  down,  rule  25. 

In  questions  of  time  ;  In  tempore  ad  eiim  vent;  de  node  mgilare  : 
revnare  per  tres  annos.  See  rule  26. 

Jn  noun5  of  price ;  Si  mercatus  esset  ad  earn  summam  quam  va- 
luer am  >  Cic. 

With  gerunds  ;  Injitdicando  ;  pro  vapulando  ;  ab  absolvendum. 

With  participles ;  Pro  derelicto  haberet  Cic.  and  others  in*  the 
same  manner, 

RULE 
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RULE  XXII. 

Of  Verbs  compounded  with  a  Preposition. 

1.  A  verb  compounded  with  a  preposition  hath 

the  case  belonging  to  the  preposition. 

2.  And  oftentimes  the  preposition  is  repeated. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  preposition  preserves  its  force  even  in  compo- 
sition, so  that  the  verbs  with  which  it  is  compounded, 
take  the  case  which  belongs  to  the  preposition,  as  Adire 
bppida,  to  go  to  the  cities."    Abire  oppido,  to  go  out  of 
town.  Circumequitare  mce'nia,  to  ride  round  the  town 
walls.     Amovere  animum  studio  puerili,  to  divert  his 
mind  from  puerile  amusements.     Expellerepectore,  to 
banish  from  the  heart.    Excedere  muros,  to  go  out  of 
the  walls,  as  coming  from  extra:  or  excedert  terra,  to 
go  out  of  the  country,  as  coming  from  ex. 

2.  But  frequently  \he  preposition  is  repeated;  as 
Nikil  non  consider  atum  evibat  ex  ore,  Cic,  he  said  not 
one  word  but  what  was  maturely  considered.     Qui  ad 
nos  intempestive  adeunt,  mdesti  scepe  sunt,   those  who 
come  to  us  at  an  unseasonable  time,   are  frequently 
troublesome.     A  sole  absis,  Cic.  don't  keep  the  sun 
from  me. 

RULE   XXIII. 

Of  Verbs-  that  govern  the  Accusative  with  ad. 

A'ttinet,  spectat,  and  pertinet,  require  an  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  ad. 

EXAMP.LES. 

These  three  impersonal  verbs  take  an  accusative 
with  the  preposition  ad  ;  as  A'ttinet  ad  dignitatem,  this 
concerns  your  dignity.  Id  ad  te  pert  met,  this  belongs 
to  you.  Hoc  ad  ilium  spectat,  this  belongs  to  him, 
Quid  ad  nos  attimtf  what  is  this  to  us?  Tot  urn  ej  us 
consilmm  ad  bellum  mihi  spectare 'vidJtur,  it  seems  that 
his  whole  thought  is  turned  towards  war. 
RULE  XXIV. 

Of  Verbs  which  take  two  Accusatives,  or  that  have  different  go* 

vernments. 

1.  Verbs  of  warning,     2.  Asking,     3.  And 

cloath" 
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cloathing,    4.  With  celo,    5.  Anddoceo, 
oftentimes  govern  the  thing  and  the  person 
in  the  accusative  ;  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner depend  on  the  preposition. 
6.  Interdico  governs  the  thing  in  the  ablative. 

EXAMPLES. 

We  include  in  this  rule  the  verbs  of  different  go- 
vernments,, and  particularly  those  which  take  two 
accusatives,  or  which  in  some  other  manner  depend 
on  the  preposition. 

1.  Verbs  of  warning  with  two  accusatives.  Moneo 
te  hanc  rem,  I  give  you  notice  of  this  affair.     Istud  me 
admonentes,  Cic.  giving  me  notice  of  that. 

The  thing  in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition. 
Moneo  te  de  hac  re,  I  give  you  notice  of  that.  Oro  te 
ut  Terentiam  monedtis  de  testamento,  Cic.  I  beg  you  will 
inform  Terentta  of  the  will. 

The  thing  in  the  genitive.  Commonere dliquem  mise- 
riarum  suarum,  to  remind  a  person  of  his  miseries. 
Grammaticos  sui  officli  commonemus,  Plin.  we  put  the 
grammarians  in  mind  of  their  duty. 

2.  Verbs  of  asking,  with  two  accusatives.  Tehocbe- 
nejicium  rogo,  1  beg  this  favour  of  you.  Pacem  tepos- 
cimus  omnes,  Virg.  we  all  sue  for  peace.     Poposci  all- 
quem  eorum  qui  dderant  causam  disserendi,  Cic.  I  begged 
that  some  members  of  the  company  would  propose 
the  subject  of  debate. 

The  person  in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition. 
Hoc  a  me  poscit,Jldgitat,  he  asks,  or  begs  that  of  me. 
Sciscitari,  percontdri  ab  dliquo,  to  ask  a  person. 

PETO  is  more  usual  in  the  latter  form,  and  is  seldom 
found  with  two  accusatives.  Peto  a  te  veniam,  I  ask 
your  pardon.  We  say  also  peto  tibi,  I  ask  for  you. 
Missibnem  militibus  petere,  to  ask  a  discharge  for  sol- 
diers. But  then  it  is  the  dative  of  acquiring,  or  of 
the  person. 

3.  Verbs  of  cloa thing  with  two  accusatives.   In  the 
Vulgate  Bible,  fnduit  eum  stolam  gloria,  he  clad  him 
in  a  robe  of  glory.     Quidlibet  indutus,  Hor.  dressed 
any  how.  The 
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The  person  in  the  accusative,  and  the  thing  in  the 
ablative,  I'nduo  te  veste,  I  put  this  garment  on  you. 

The  person  in  the  dative,  and  the  thing  in  the  accu- 
sative. I'nduo  tibi  western,  I  put  this  garment  on  you, 
Eviiere  western  alicui,  to  undress  a  person. 

4.  CELO  with  two  accusatives.    Celo  te  hanc  rent,  I 
conceal  this  thing  from  you.    Eane  me  celet  consuefeci 

f  ilium,  Ter.  I  have  accustomed  my  son  to  conceal  no- 
thing of  all  this  from  me. 

The  thing  in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition.  Celo 
te  de  hac  re,  I  will  not  tell  you  that. 

The  person  in  the  dative.  Celare  dliquid  alicui,  to 
conceal  a  thing  from  a  person. 

5.  Verbs  of  teaching,  with  two  accusatives.  Doceo 
te  grammaticam,  I  teach  you  grammar.     Qua  te  leges 
praceptaquefortia  belli — ErMit,  Stat.  who  taught  you. 
the  laws  and  generous  maxims  of  war. 

The  thing  in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition.  Qui 
He  suo  adventu  nos  doceant,  Cic.  who  may  let  us  know 
of  their  coming. 

6.  INTEIIDICO  governs  the  thing  in  the  ablative.    In- 
terdico  tibi  domo  med,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Interdico 
tibi  aqua  8$  igm,  I  forbid  you  the  use  of  fire  and  water. 

ANNOTATION. 

Sanctius  maintains  that  no  verb  can  of  itself  govern  two  accusa- 
tives of  different  things  at  the  same  time,  and  that  what  we  see 
here  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  who  put  this  case  almost 
every  where,  by  supposing  their  prepositions  xo]«,  or  irsgt,  as  we 
should  say,  circa,  per,  ob,  secundum,  propter,  ad  or  quod  ad.  For 
doceo  te  grammaticam,  implies  secundum,  or  quod  ad  grammaticam, 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  rest.  Hence  the  passive  of  these  verbs 
always  retains  the  accusative  which  depends  on  the  preposition. 
Doceor  grammaticam  ;  eruditus  Grcecas  literas,  Cic.  Galeam  induitur, 
Virg.  Inutile  ferrum  cingitur,  Id.  Rogari  sententiam,  Cic. 

In  like  manner  we  must  explain  the  following  passages  by  the 
preposition.  Magnam partem  in  his  occupati  sunt,  Cic.  Nostrum  vi- 
cem  ultus  est  ipse  sese,  Cic.  Midta  gemens  ignominiamplagasque  super bi 
vie toris,  Virg.  Quod  te  per  genitorem  oro,  Id.  Quipurgor  bilem,  Hor. 
Nunc  id  prodeo,  Ter.  that  is  to  say,  ob  idt  or  propter  id,  according 
to  Donatus. 

To  this  we  must  also  refer  what  the  grammarians  have  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  synecdoche,  and  may  be  called  the  accusa- 
tive governed  by  a  preposition  understood.  Omnia  Mercurio  similis 
vocemque,  &c.  Virg.  Expleri  mtntsm  nequit)  Id.  Nodoque  sinus  col. 
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lectaftuentes,  Id.  Which  is  the  same  as,  Oculos  siiffusa  nitentes,  says 
Servius.  Cressa  genus  Photo's,  Virg.  Clarigenus,  Tac.  Micat  auri- 
bus  Sf  tremii  artus,  Virg.  Flores  inscripti  nomina  regum,  Id.  Eluda 
te  annulum,  Plaut.  Which  occurs  much  oftener  among  the  poets, 
though  with  the  word  ccetera  this  figure  has  been  used  upon  all  oc- 
casions. Ctetera  prudens  fy  attentus,  Cic.  Verum  ccetera  egregium, 
Liv.  Lcetum  ccetera^  Hor.  Argentum  quod  habes  condonamus  te,  Ter. 
in  Phorm.  Habeo  alia  multa  quce  nunc  condonabitur,  Id.  in  Eunucho, 
according  as  Donatus,  Politianus,  Sanctius,  Vossius,  Heinsius,  and 
others  read  it,  and  as  we  find  it  in  the  MSS.  so  that  we  must 
understand,  secundum  qucc>  ille  condonabitur.  This  seems  to  have 
escaped  Julius  Scaliger,  when  he  finds  fault  with  Erasmus  for  read- 
ing it  thus,  pretending  that  it  should  be  condonabuntur,  contrary 
to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  and  the  authority  of  all  copies  what- 
ever ;  and  alledging  for  reason  that  condonare  aliquem  argentum  is  not 
Latin,  whereas  it  is  the  very  example  of  the  Phormio,  which  Do- 
natus expressly  produces,  to  authorise  this  passage  of  the  Eunuch. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  indis- 
criminately the  different  governments  above  mentioned.  For  it 
would  not  be  right  to  say,  Consulo  te  h&reditatem,  for  de  hcereditate. 
Cicero  says,  Amicitice  vcteris  commonefacere,  but  never  amicitiam. 
Though  with  the  word  res  we  say  admoneo,  commonefacio  te  hvjus 
rci,  or  hanc  rem,  or  de  hac  re.  Therefore  we  must  always  abide  by 
the  practice  of  the  purest  authors. 

RULE  XXV. 
Of  the  Four  Questions  of  Place. 

1.  The  question  UBI  takes  the  ablative  with  in, 
or  without  in ;  and  puts  the  names  of  towns  of 
thefrrst  and  second  declension,  in  the  genitive. 

%.  The  question  QUO  takes  in  with  the  accu- 
sative^ and  puts  the  names  of  towns  in  the 
accusative  without  in. 

3.  The  question  QUA  takes  the  accusative  with 
per,  or  an  ablative  without  a  preposition. 

3.  The  question  UNDE  takes  an  ablative,  with 
the  prepositions  a,  or  ex ;  and  puts  the  names  of 
towns  in  the  ablative  without  the  preposition, 

4.  Rus  and  domus  are  governed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  names  of  towns. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E  S. 

We  have  here  four  questions  of  place  under  our 
consideration. 

1.  UBI,  which  denotes  the  place  where  one  is. 
Vbi  est?  where  is  he?  2.  Quo, 
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2.  Quo,  which  denotes  the  place  whither  one  goes. 
Quo  vadit  ?  where  is  he  going  to  ? 

3.  QUA,  which  signifies  the  place  through  which  a 
person  passeth.    Qua  tr&nsiit?  which  way  did  he  go  ? 

4.  UNDE,  which  denotes  the  place  from  whence  a 
person  comes.     Unde  venit?  from  whence  comes  he  r 

In  all  these  questions  we  must  first  of  all  consider  the 
preposition  that  belongs  to  them,and  the  case  it  governs. 

Secondly,  we  are  to  take  notice  that  small  places, 
that  is  the  proper  names  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
sometimes  of  islands,  are  generally  put  in  the  case  of 
the  preposition,  without  expressing  it,  though  it  be 
always  understood.  And  the  other  nouns,  whether 
they  signify  large  places,  that  is,  provinces  or  king- 
doms, or  whether  they  be  appellatives,  are  generally 
put  with  the  preposition,  though  the  contrary  some- 
times happeneth. 

Thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  in  all  questions, 
these  two  nouns  rus  and  domus,  are  always  governed 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  they  were  the  proper  names 
of  towns. 

Fourthly,  when  we  are  mentioning  these  questions, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  question  ubi,qud,  or  any  other 
should  be  expressed,  but  only  that  it  be  understood. 

This  being  premised,  it  is  easy  to  retain  the  rules  of 
these  four  questions. 

1.  UBI  takes  the  ablative  with  in.  A'mbulat  in 
horto,  he  walks  in  the  garden.  Vvoit  in  Gallid>  in  urbe, 
he  lives  in  France,  in  the  city. 

Or  the  ablative  only,  in  being  understood,  especi- 
ally if  they  be  names  of  small  places.  Phitippus  Neapoli 
est,8$LentulusPuteolis9  Philip  is  at  Naples,  and  Lentu- 
lus  at  Pozzuolo.  Degit  Carthagine,  Parisiis,  Athenis,  he 
lives  at  Carthage,  at  Paris,  at  Athens.  Sum  ruri,  Cic. 
Sum  rure,  Hor.  I  am  in  the  country.  For  heretofore  they 
said  rure  vel  run  in  the  ablative  according  to  Charisius. 

We  must  except  those  nouns  which  have  the  genitive 
in  JE  or  in  I,  that  is,  of  the  first  or  second  declension, 
as  Rom<z  natus,  Sicilies  sepulfus,  born  at  Rome,  buried 
in  Sicily.  Manere  Lugduni;  to  stay  at  Lyons.  Esse 
domi,  to  be  at  home,  Quantas  ilk  res  domi  militiaqut 
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gesserit,  Cic.  what  great  matters  he  performed  both  at 
home  and  in  the  field. 

2.  Quo  takes  in  with  the  accusative,  because  it  sig- 
nifies motion,  as  Quo  properas  f   where  are  -you  going 
so  fast?  In  tfdem  B.  Virgmis,  to  St.  Mary's  church.  In 
A'fricam,  to  Africa. 

In  small  places  it  is  more  usual  to  put  the  accusative 
alone,  in-  being  understood  ;  as  Ire  Parisios,  to  go  to 
Paris.  Proficisci  Romam,  to  go  to  Rome.  Ire  rus,  to 
go  to  the  country. 

3.  QUA  likewise  takes  the  accusative  wither  ;  Qua 
iterfecisti  ?  which  way  did  you  travel  ?  Per  A'ngliam, 
through  England. 

Or  it  will  have  the  ablative  only  without  the  pre- 
position, especially  if  they  be  names  of  small  places; 
Roma  Iran siit,  he  passed  through  Rome. 

4.  UNDE,  joins  the  prepositions  e,r  or  e,  or  even  d 
or  ab  to  this  same  case  :  as  Reversus  ex agro,  e  cubiculo, 
being  returned  from  the  fields,  from  the  chamber.  Re- 
deo  ex  Italia,  ex  Sitilid,  I  come  back  from  Italy,  from 
Sicily.     Venio  a  judice,  1  come  from  the  judge's. 

Or  it  takes  an  ablative  only,  if  they  be  names  of 
small  places,  the  preposition  being  understood ;  as  Ve- 
nit  Roma,  rure,  domo,  Lugduno,  Athenis,  he  is  returned 
from  Rome,  from  the  fields,  from  home,  from  Lyons, 
from  Athens. 

ANNOTATION.     • 

Most  grammarians  observe  this  difference  betwixt  the  names  of 
towns  and  those  of  provinces,  that  the  names  of  towns  are  put 
without  the  preposition  in  all  questions,  and  the  names  of  provinces 
with  the  preposition.  Yet  this  is  what  the  learned  are  not  agreed 
upon,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sanctius,  Scioppius,  Vossius.  and  others  ; 
because,  say  they,  the  ancients  have  not  always  conformed  to  this 
practice,  and  grammarians  are  indeed  the  depositaries,  but  not  the 
supreme  lords  or  sovereigns  of  language. 

Hence  it  is  not  only  certain  that  the  preposition  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  government,  whether  it  be  expressed  or  understood ;  but  it 
is  even  frequently  expressed  in  the  names  of  small  places,  as  on  the 
contrary  it  is  sometimes  understood  in  the  names  of  provinces,  in 
all  questions,  as  we  shall  make  appear  under  the  following  heads. 
The  question  UBI. 

We  find  the  names  of  towns  and  small  places  with  the  preposi- 
tion :  as  Naves  longas  in  Hispali  facie  ndas  curavit,  Caes.  In  Ahxan- 
dria,  Cic.  In  domo  )neat  Plin.  Hor.  In  domo  Ccesaris  tinus  vixjuit, 

Cic. 
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Cic.  Mcretrix  fy  mater  familias  in  una  domo,  Ter.  Navis  in  Caieta 
est  parata  nobis  fy  Brundusii,  Cie.  where  he  joins  the  two  govern- 
ments. Furtumfactum  in  domo  ab  eo  qui  domiftdt,  Quintil. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  names  of  provinces  in  the  geni- 
tive, like  those  of  small  places.  Sicilies  cum  essem,  Cic*  Duosfilios 
suos  JEgypti  occisos  cognovit,  Val.  Max.  Roma  Numidicequefacinora 
ejus  commemorat,  Sail.  Where  he  makes  no  difference  between  the 
name  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  province. . 

We  find  likewise  the  ablative,  without  a  preposition,  Natus  re- 
gione  urbis  sexta,  Suet.  Domo  me  contineo,  Cic.  Nee  densa  nascitur 
humo,  Col.  Sustinet  invidia,  tristia  signa  domo,  Ovid.  Hunc  ubi 
deficit  abde  domo,  Virg. 

The  question  UNDE. 

We  meet  with  provinces  in  the  ablative  without  the  preposi- 
tion. JEgypto  remeans,  Tacit.  Judcea  profecti,  Suet.  Si  'Pom- 
j)eius  Italia  cedit,  Cic.  Non  rediit  Curia,  Plaut. 

But  the  names  of  towns  with  the  preposition,  are  still  more  com- 
mon. „  A  Brundusio,  Cic.  Ab  Alexandria,  Cic.  Ab  Athenis  in 
Bceotiam  ire,  Serv.  Sulp.  Where  he  makes  no  distinction  betwixt 
the  name  of  a  town  and  that  of -a  province,  no  more  than  Cicero, 
when  he  said,  Ab  Ephesoin  Syria'm  profectus,  Livy  hardly  ever  puts 
the  names  of  towns  in  any  question  without  the  preposition.  Ab 
Roma  legumes  venisse  nuntiatum  est.  Ab  Antio  legiones  projects.  And 
an  infinite  number  of  others,  which  occur  in  every  page  of  this  au- 
thor. It  appears  also  from  Suetonius,  which  Linaccr  and  Sanctius 
have  not  neglected  to  observe,  that  the  emperor  Augustus,  in  or- 
der to  render  his  style  more  perspicuous  and  intelligible,  never 
mentioned  a  place  without  making  use  of  the  prepositions. 

The  question  QUA. 

In  regard  to  this  question,  we  are  to  consider  that  qua  is  de- 
rived from  the  ablative  feminine,  just  as  quare  is  said  for  qua  de 
re,  according  to  Vossius  ;  therefore  when  we  say,  qua  transiit?  we 
understand  parte,  urbe,  regione,  provincid,  or  the  like.  So  that  no 
wonder  if  we  answer  indifferently  by  the  same  case  in  all  sorts  of 
nouns.  Ibamforte  via  sacra,  Hor.  Tola  ambulat  Roma,  Cic.  Tota 
Asia  vagatur?  Cic.  Midtcc  insidice  mihi  terra  manque  j act (B  sunty 
Cic.  and  in  all  these  ablatives  in  is  understood. 

But  if  we  answer  with  per,  it  is  no  extraordinary  thing,  since 
we  have  shewn  that  these  is  no  government  which  may  not  be 
resolved  by  the  prepositions. 

The  question  Quo. 

It  is  particularly  in  this  question  that  authors  indifferently  use  or 
omit  the  prepositions  with  all  sorts  of  nouns. 

Without  the  preposition  they  say)  Sardiniam  venit,  Cic.  Cum 
ise  Italiam  venturum  promi&isset,  Ca?s.  JEgyptum  induxit  exercitum, 
Liv.  Bosphorum  confugere,  Cic.  Epirum portanda  dedit,  Val.  Proxi- 
mum  civitatem  deducere,  Appul.  But  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
this;  for  since  quo,  according  to  Sanctius  and  Scioppius,  is  an 
ancient  accusative  plural  in  o,  the  same  as  ambo  and  duo,  which  is 
still  continued  in  quocirca,  quousque,  and  quoad,  as  when  we  say, 

VOL,  II.  E  quo 
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quo  vadis,  we  understand  in  or  ad ;  so  we  may  answer  by  the  ac- 
cusative only,  the  preposition  being  understood. 

They  likewise  use  the  names  of  towns  with  the  preposition, 
Consilium  in  Luietiam  Parisiorum  trans fert,  Cses.  In  Sicyonem  offer  re 
pecuniam,  Cic.  Though  a  little  before  that  he  said,  Profectus 
Argis  Sicyonem,  2.  Off.  Cursus  ad  BrundMsium,  Id.  In  Messanum  ve- 
nire, Id.  In  Arpinum  seabdcre^  Id.  also,  ubi  vos  delapsi  domos>  $?  in 
rura  vestrajueritis,  Liv.  Ad  doctas  prnficisci  Athenas,  Propert.  &c. 

Now  in  regard  to  what  is  said,  that  ad  signifies  no  more  than 
near,  and  in  within  ;  and  in  like  manner  that  a  signifies  near  or 
hard  by,  and  ex  from  within ;  this  is  generally  true,  when  we 
would  signify  that  something  is  situated,  or  done  near  or  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  habet  exercitum  ad  urbem  ;  habet  hortos  ad  Tiberim. 
But  it  is  not  generally  true,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  question 
quo ;  and  we  shall  find  that  Livy,  and  several  others,  have  indif- 
ferently used  both  ways  of  expressing.  And  so  has  Cicero  too, 
when  he  says,  Te  vero  nolo,  nisi  ipse  rumor  jam  raucus  er it  fact  us, 
ad  Baias  venire  ;  erit  enim  nobis  honestius  videri  vemsse  in  ilia  locct, 
ploratum  potius  quain  nataturn,  lib.  9.  epist.  2. 

The  amount  of  what  may  be  said  in  regard  to  this  distinction  of 
the  names  of  towns  and  provinces,  is  this,  that  in  all  probability 
tho'se  who  studied  the  exact  purity  of  the  Latin,  while  it  was  a 
living  language,  would  fain  establish  it  as  a  rule.  Hence  it  is  that 
upon  Atticus's  censuring  Cicero  for  saying,  in  Firtzum,  Cicero 
alledges  in  his  excuse  that  he  had  spoken  of  it,  non  ut  de  oppido, 
sed  ut  de  loco  (lib.  7.  ep.  3.)  Whereby  it  appears  that  this  rule 
began  to  obtain,  and  that  Cicero  himself  paid  a  regard  to  it,  (let 
Scioppius  say  what  he  will)  as  to  a  thing  that  might  contribute 
to  the  perspicuity  of  the  language,  by  this  distinction  of  the 
names  of  towns  and  provinces,  though  he  has  not  always  con- 
formed to  it.  And  we  see  something  like  this  in  the  French 
tongue,  in  which  the  particle  A  denotes  the  small  places,  and 
EN  the  provinces,  as  a  Rome,  and  en  Italic  ;  &  Paris  and  en  France, 
&c.  For  which  reason  it  is  always  better  to  stick  to  this  rule, 
though  we  cannot  condemn  a  person  that  would  swerve  from  it, 
and  Quintilian's  censure,  who  calls  this  a  solecism,  Veni  de  Susis 
in  Alexandriam,  lib.  1.  c.  5.  has  very  little  foundation: 

Therefore  Servius  on  this  passage  of  Virgil : 
Italiamjato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit 
Littora,  ^En.  1. 

having  taken  notice  that  the  rules  of  grammar  required  preposi- 
tions to  be  joined  to  the  names  of  provinces,  but  none  to  the 
names  of  towns,  he  adds,  Sciendum  tamen  usurpatum  ab  autoribus  ut 
vel  addant,  vel  dctrahant  prtepositiones.  Where  it  appears  that  he 
does  not  particularly  mention  the  poets,  but  all  authors  in  general. 

PARTICULAR    OBSERVATIONS 

on  the  question  UBI. 
Of  the  Nouns  which  are  put  in  the  genitive  in  this  question. 

The  reason  why  some  particular  names  of  towns  are  put  in  the 

genitive 
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genitive  in  this  question,  is  because  with  the  proper  name  we  al- 
ways understand  the  general  noun  in  the  ablative  with  its  preposi- 
tion, and  f-hereforp  this  genitive  is  governed  by  the  noun  under- 
stood ;  as  Est  Romcc,  sup.  in  urbe.  Est  Litgduni,  sup.  in  oppifa. 
Est  domi,  sup.  in  loco,  or  in  horto,  or  in  tedibus ;  for  domus  signified 
the  whole  house,  whereas  cedes  was  in  some  measure  an  apartment 
or  part  of  the  house ;  hence  Plautus,  to  express  the  whole  at 
length,  says,  Insectatur  omnes  per  cedes  domi.  Terence  has  put  ifc 
also  in  the  ablative ;  Si  quid  opusfuerit,  heus,  dome  me  ;  sup.  con* 
tinebo,  I  shall  be  at  home,  Phorm.  Act.  2.  sc.  2, 

Now  domi  was  not  the  only  word  they  put  in  the  genitive  ;  for 
Cicero  says,  Quantas  ULe  res  domi  militi&que  terra  marique  gesserit* 
Quibuscimque  rebus  vel  belli,  vel  domi  poterunt :  and  the  like.  And 
Virgil,  Penitas  terrce  dejtgitur  arbor,  for  in  terra.  And  Ovid,  terra; 
procumbere^  where  we  must  understand  another  noun  which  governs 
this  genitive,  as  In  solo  terrce,  in  tempore  belli,  and  therefore  the 
latter  relates  rather  to  questions  of  time. 

Of  Nouns  of  the  first  declension  in  E. 

Here  a  question  may  arise,  whether  these  nouns  ought  to  be  put 
in  the  genitive  like  the  rest  of  this  declension.  Neque  enim  dicituri9 
negotiator  Mitylenes,  sed  Milylence,  says  Vossi us  in  his  grammar, 
where  he  seems  to  reject  the  genitive  in  es  in  this  question.  And 
Sanctius,  whom  we  have  followed,  admits  of  this  case  only  for 
nouns  that  make  ^E  or  I  in  the  genitive ;  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  very  few  authorities  of  those  other  nouns,  because  generally 
speaking  the  ancients  change  them  into  A,  in  order  to  decline 
them  according  to  the  Latin  termination.  Nevertheless  we  find  in 
Valerius  Maximus,  book  1.  chap.  6.  where  he  speaks  of  prodigies, 
Cterites  aquas  sanguine  mistasjluxisse,  that  at  Cserite  there  was  a 
stream  of  water  mixed  with  blood.  Which  maizes  Gronovius  in 
his  notes  on  Livy  say,  that  in  the  22d  book,  chap.  1.  we  should 
read,  Cceretes  aquas  sanguine  mistas  Jtuxisse,  where  the  other  edi- 
tions have  Cerete  nevertheless  in  the  ablative.  From  whence  one 
would  think  that  both  expressions  might  be  admitted.  Though 
the  best  way  is  to  put  them  in  the  ablative,  or  to  change  those 
nouns  into  A,  and  put  them  in  the  genitive  in  JE,  M,itylen<E  ra- 
ther than  Mitylenes  or  Mitylenv,  &c. 

Concerning  apposition. 

Another  question  is,  whether  we  ought  to  say,  Antiochue  natus 
sum  urbis  Celebris,  by  apposition,  or  Antiochice  natus  sum  urbe  celc- 
bri;  but  the  former  would  be  a  solecism,  says  Vpssius,  whereas 
the  latter  may  be  said,  and  this  phrase  may  be  varied  three  dif- 
ferent ways. 

The  first,  by  joining  the  preposition  to  the  appellative,  and 
putting  the  proper  name  in  the  genitive,  as  Albce  constiterunt  in 
urbe  upportund,  Cic.  In  oppido  Antiochice,  Cic.  In  Amstelodami 
celebri  empori),  Vossi  us. 

The  second,  by  letting  the  proper  name  and  the  appellative 
be  governed  in  the  same  case  by  the  preposition  ;  In  Amstelcdami 
cdebri  emporio,  Voss.  Neapoli  in  celeberrimv  oppido,  Cic. 

E2  The 
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The  third,  by  understanding  the  preposition,  Antiochice  loco  no* 
bili,  Cic.  Amstelodami  celebri  emporio,  Voss. 

And  if  you  would  know  the  reason  why  the  apposition  is  not  ad- 
mitted here  in  the  genitive,  for  instance,  Am'stelodami  Celebris  empo- 
riit  it  is  because  the  genitive  being  never  governed  but  by  another 
noun  substantive,  when  we  say  Est  Roma,  vivit  Amstelodami,  we 
understand  in  urbe,  in  emporio,  or  oppidot  as  hath  been  already  ob- 
served ;  but  if  you  put  urbis,  emporii,  or  oppidi  in  the  genitive, 
-you  have  nothing  else  to  suppose  that  can  govern  it.  And 
hence  it  is  that  with  an  adjective  you  never  put  the  proper  name 
in  the  genitive;  Est  magnce  Romce,  but  in  the  ablative,  in  magna 
Rom&,  snp.  urbe,  in  the  great  city  of  Rome.  Because  a  thing  be- 
ing called  great  or  small  only  comparatively  to  another,  we  can- 
not refer  great  to  Rome,  but  to  the  word  city ;  for  otherwise  it 
'would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were  two  Romes,  one  great,  the 
other  little. 

Now  that  this  genitive  is  governed  by  a  noun  understood,  and 
that  this  construction  is  right,  Scaliger  sheweth,  because  if  we  can 
sayoppidum  Tarentinum,  surely  we  may  also  say,  oppidum  Tarenti;  the 
possessive  having  always  the  same  force  as  the  genitive  from  which 
it  is  taken ;  hence  in  French  it  is  generally  rendered  by  the  geni- 
tive, Domus pntefna,  la  maison  de  mon  pere  ;  my  father's  house. 
Concerning  Nouns  of  the  third  declension. 

It  is  arguing  very  wrong,  as  Sanctius,  Scioppius,  and  Vossius 
observe,  to  say  that  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  and  those  of 
the  plural  number  are  put  in  the  dative  or  in  the  ablative.  For 
what  relation  is  there  between  the  government  of  place,  which  al- 
ways depends  on  a  preposition,  and  the  dative,  which  is  never  go- 
verned by  it,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  made  appear,  de- 
notes only  the  end,  or  the  person,  or  the  thing,  to  which  another 
thing  is  referred  and  attributed  ?  and  though  we  find  Est  Cartha- 
gini,  Neapoli,  run,  and  the  like,  these  are  only  old  ablatives,  which, 
as  hath  been  already  mentioned,  were  heretofore  every  one  of 
them  terminated  in  e  or  in  i  in  this  declension.-  Therefore  those 
who  are  more  accustomed  to  the  ablative  in  et  ought  always  to 
put  it  here,  as  Cicero  does,  Est  Sicyone,  sepultus  Laced&mone;  Car- 
thagine  natus,  and  the  like.  There  is  only  the  word  rus,  whose 
ablative  in  i  custom  has  rendered  familiar  in  this  question.  And 
if  any  one  should  doubt  whether  ruri  be  an  ablative,  he  may  see  in 
Charisius,  lib.  1.  that  rus  makes  in  the  ablative  rure  or  ruri  ;  and 
that  Ruri  agere  vitam  in  Ter.  is  an  ablative  and  not  a  dative. 
Plautns  has  used  it  even  in  the  other  questions ;  Veniunt  ruri  rustici, 
in  Mostel.  Act.  5.  sc.  1.  the  peasants  come  from  the  country. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

Compound  nouns  entirely  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  other  pro- 
per names,  though  some  grammarians  have  made  a  doubt  of  it. 
Thus  we  say,  Novum  Comum  ducere  Colonos,  Suet.  Conventus  agere 
Cartnagine  nova.  Qtto  die  Theano  Sidicino  est  profectus,  Cic.  &c. 
And  therefore  we  are  to  say,  Ire  Montempessidanum>  Portum  petere 
Calatensem,  and  the  like. 

RULE 
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RULE    XXVI. 

Of  the  Questions  of  Time,  Measure,  and  Distance. 

Time,  distance,  and  measure,  may  be  put  either 
in  the  accusative,  or  in  the  ablative  ;  but  the 
precise  term  of  time  is  put  in  the  ablative  only, 

Ex  AM  PL  ES. 

We  may  here  include  five  things.  1.  The  space  of 
time :  2.  The  space  of  place,  or  distance :  3.  The  pre- 
cise term  of  time  :  4.  The  precise  or  exact  place  : 
5.  The  noun  of  measure  :  each  of  which  may  be  put 
either  in  the  accusative  or  the  ablative,  which  are  al- 
ways governed  by  a  preposition  expressed  or  under- 
stood, and  the  preposition  is  more  usually  expressed 
with  the  accusative.  But  the  precise  term  of  time, 
namely  that  which  answers  the  question  quando,  is  put 
oftener  in  the  ablative  only. 

1.  The  space  or  the  duration  of  time,  which  an- 
swers to  the  question  guamdiu,  or  guamdudum,}\ow  long. 
Vixit  per  tres  annos,  or  tres  annos,  or  wixit  tribus  annis, 
sup.  in,  he  has  lived  three  years.  Quern  ego  hodie  toto  non 
vidi  die,  Ter.  whom  I  have  not  seen  to-day.     Te  an- 
num jam  audientem  Cratippum,  Cic.  sup.  per,  you  that 
have  attended  Cratippus's  lectures  a  whole  year.     In-, 
tra  annos  quatuordecim  tectum  non  subierunt,  Ca;s.  they 
have  been  without  any  cover  these  fourteen  years. 
Nonaginta  annos  natus,  sup.  ante,  he  is  ninety  years 
old ;  he  has  been  ninety  years  in  this  world. 

Hereto  we  may  refer  those  phrases  where  they  use 
ad  or  in,  but  it  is  in  a  particular  sense  :  Si  ad  centesi- 
mum  annum  vixfasei,  Cic.  if  he  had  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old.  In  diem  vivere,  Cic.  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

2.  The  space  or  distance  of  place  is  more  usual  in 
the  accusative,  as  Locus  ab  urbe  dissitus  quatuor  mil- 
liaria,  a  place  distant  four  miles  from  the  town;  Her- 
cy'nice  sylvce  latitudo  novem  dierum  iter  expedite  patet, 
Cass.  the  breadth  of  the  Hercynian  forest  is  a  nine  days' 
journey  ;  where  we  must  understand  ad,  or  per,  though 
the  preposition  is  seldom  used.     But  sometimes  they 
put  the  ablative ;  as  bidui  spatio  abest  ab  eo,  he  is  at  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey  from  him. 
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3.  The  precise  term  of  time,  that  is,  when  we  an- 
swer the  question  quando,  is  generally  put  in  the  abla- 
tive; Superioribus  die  bus  veni  in  Cumanum,  Cic.  a  few- 
days  ago  I  came  to  Cuma,     Quicquidest  biduo  sciemus, 
Cic.  sup.  in.     Whatever  it  is,  we  shall  know  it  in  two 
days. 

And  in  the  same  manner  with  ante,  or  post;  as,  Fit 
paucis  post  annis,  Gic.  it  happened  a  few  years  after. 
Dederam  perpaucis  ante  diebus,  I  had  given  to  him  a 
few  days  before. 

Sometimes  the  accusative  is  used  with  ante  or  post ; 
Paucos  ante  menses,  Suet,  a  few  months  before.  Ali- 
quot post  aniws,  Cic.  some  years  after.  Which  hap- 
pens even  with  some  other  prepositions.  Adoctavum 
calendas  in  Cumanum  veni,  Cic.  I  arrived  at  Cuma  the 
eighth  day  before  the  calends. 

Likewise  with  the  adverb  circiter.  Nos  circiter  ca- 
lendas (sup.  ad)  in  Formiano  erimus,  Cic.  we  shall  be 
at  Formia  towards  the  calends.  But  with  abhinc  we 
join  indifferently  the  accusative  or  the  ablative,  Abhinc 
annos  quingentos,  Cic.  sup.  ante,  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Abhinc  annis  quindecim,  Cic.  sup.  in,  fifteen 
years  ago.  And  this  adverb  in  pure  authors,  always 
denotes  the  time  past ;  whereas  for  the  future  they 
make  use  of  post  or  ad:  Post  sexennium,  or  ad  sextn- 
nium,  six  years  hence. 

4.  The   precise   place.     Ad  tertium .  ttpidem,    Liv. 
three  miles  off.     Adquintum  milliard,  Cic.  five  miles 
off.     Sometimes  they  put  the  ablative  only,  and  sup- 
pose in.  Cecidit  tertio  ab  urbe  lapide,  he  fell  three  miles 
out  of  town. 

6.  The  measure.  Muri  Eabylonis  erant  alti  pedes 
ducentos,  lati  quinquaginta,  sup.  ad :  The  walls  of  Ba- 
bylon were  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  fifty  broad. 
I)ic  quibus  in  terris — -Trespateatccd't  spatium  non  amplius 
ulnas,  Virg,  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  world  it  is,  that 
the  sky  is  not  above  the  breadth  of  three  yards.  But 
measure  may  be  referred  to  the  distance,  of  which  above. 
ANNOTATION. 

A  particular  measure  may  be  put  sometimes  also  in  the  genitive, 
but  this  by  supposing  &  general  noun  by  which  the  other  is  govern- 
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eel,  as  Areolte  longes  pedum  den&M,  Col  sup.  mensur3,spatio, 
gitudine.     Pyramides  lata  pedum  septuaginta  quinum,  sup.  latitudim^ 
Plin.     Alias  centum  quinquagenum  ,  sup,  nltitudinc9  Plin. 

RULE    XXVI  I. 

Of  the  Comparative  and  of  Partitives. 

1.  Comparative  nouns  require  the  ablative  case, 

2.  And  partitives  the  genitive  7 

3.  Hence  the  superlative  degree  governs  ageni~ 

tive  likewise. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  comparative  ought  always  to  have  the  abla- 
tive of  the  noun,  with  which  it  forms  the  comparison, 
whether  it  he  expressed  or  understood  ;  as  Fortior  est 
patrejilius,  the  son  is  stronger  than  the  father.  Virtus 
opibus  melior,  virtue  is  better  than  riches. 

But  sometimes  this  case  is  not  expressed,  as  when 
we  say  tristior  (sup.  s6lito)  somewhat  sorrowful,  that 
is  a  little  more  sorrowful  than  usual. 

2.  All  partitive  nouns,  that  is,  which  signify  part 
of  a  greater  number,  govern  the  genitive  ;  Octdvus  sa- 
pientum,  the  eighth  of  the  sages.     Unus  Gallorum,  one 
of  the  French.     Dexter  oculorum,  the  right  eye.  And 
in  the  same  manner,  alms,  aliquis,  alter,  nemo,  nullus, 
quis,  and  thelike.  Quisomnium?  which  of  them  all?  &c. 

3.  Hence  the  superlative  governs  a  genitive  like- 
wise, because  it  is  a  partitive,  as  Philosophorum  maxi- 
mus,  the  greatest  of  philosophers.      Virginum  sapien- 
tissima,  the  wisest  of  virgins,  or  among  virgins. 

In  this  sense  the  comparative  also  governs  this  same 
case  ;  as  Fortior  mtwuum,  the  strongest  of  the  two 
hands:  and  in  like  manner  the  positive,  as  Sequlmur 
te  sancte  decrum,  we  follow  you,  who  are  the  holiest  of 
the  gods. 

ANNOTATION. 

This  rule  includes  two  parts,  one  of  the  comparative,  and  the 
•ther  of  the  partitive,  under  which  the  superlative  is  compre- 
hended. 

Of  the  Comparative. 

In  order  to  understand  the  government  of  the  comparative,  we 
have  only  to  consider  what  Sanctius  hath  observed;  that  in  all 
languages,  the  force  of  the  comparison  is  generally  included  in  a 
particle.  Thus 
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Thus  we  shall  see  that  as  in  French  the  particle  QUE,  than,  performs 
this  office,  PLUS  saint  QUE,  holier  than  ;  PLUS  grand  QUE,  greater 
than;  so  the  Hebrews  (who  have  no  comparative  degree)  make- 
use  of  jo  min.  The  Greeks  frequently  of  H,  the  Spaniards  of  MAS, 

and  the  Latins  of  QUAM,  prcc  or  pro,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter. 

Thereby  we  see  that  the  comparative  of  itself  governs  no  case, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  noun,  which  adding  some 
force  to  the  signification  of  the  positive,  may  be  resolved  by  the  same 
positive'and  by  the  adverb  magis.  Doctior,  that  is  magis  d"Ctns,  &c. 

And  this  is  what  has  given  occasion  to  those  elegant  phrases, 
which  the  grammarians  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for ;  Litteris  quam 
moribus  instructior.  Similior  patri  quam  matri.  Fortior  est  quam 
sapientior  ;  he  has  more  courage  than  learning.  And  in  Cic.  Per 
illam,  inquam,  dexteram  non  in  bcllis  et  in  prceliist  quam  in  pro- 
misfds  et  jide  jirmiorem,  pro  Dejot. 

But  if  there  be  an  ablative  of  comparison,  it  is  always  governed 
by  the  preposition  prcc  or  pro  understood.  This  preposition  is  even 
sometimes  expressed,  not  only  after  the  comparative,  as  when  Ap- 
puleius  says,  Sed  unus  prce  cceteris  et  animojbrtior  et  estate  jwvenior 
et  corpore  validior  exurgit  alacer :  and  in  another  place,  Unus  e 
curia  senior  prce  cceteris :  and  Q.  Curtius,  Majorem  quam  pro  flatu 
sonum  edebat :  And  Pliny,  'Me  minoris  faclum  prce  illo  :  but  more- 
over after  other  nouns,  or  even  after  verbs,  as  Prcs  nobis  beatus, 
Cic.  Hie  ego  ilium  contemsi  pro;  met  Ter.  Cunctane  prce  campo  Tibe* 
rino  sordent,  Hor.  Ludum  et  jocumjidsse  dices  prceut  hujus  rabies  qua 
dabit,  Ter.  in  Eun.  and  such  like.  Where  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  comparison  is  included  in  those  particles. 

Hence  as  it  is  only  the  effect  of  custom,  that  they  are  generally 
suppressed  after  the  comparative,  it  happens  also  that  they  are 
sometimes  suppressed  after  the  other  nouns,  where  they  are  under- 
stood nevertheless ;  which  evidently  shews  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
quite  particular  to  the  comparative,  as  Nullus  est  hoc  meticulosus 
tzque,  Plaut.  for  prce  hoc.  Alius  Lysippo,H.or.  that  is,  prce Lysippo, 
for  quam  Lysippus,  according  to  Sanctius.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  rest,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  see  what  we  shall 
say  further  in  the  remarks,  chapter  of  Conjunctions. 

It  is  by  this  principle  we  ought  also  to  resolve  all  those  compa- 
risons, which  by  grammarians  are  called  oblique  or  improper, 
when  they  are  between  things  of  a  different  nature ;  Ditior  opi- 
nione  ;  cogitatione  citius,  &c.  always  understanding  the  preposition 
pro,  as  Cicero,  and  others  sometimes  express  it :  Plus  etiam  quam 
pro  viriliparte  obligatum  puto,  Cic.  Major  quam  pro  numero  homi- 
num  editur  pugna,  Liv. 

It  is  likewise  by  this  principle  that  we  ought  to  answer  thoso 
who  fancy  the  comparative  is  sometimes  put  for  the  positive,  as 
when  we  say,  tristior,  sollicitior,  audacior>  somewhat  sorrowful, 
somewhat  solicitous,  somewhat  bold.  For  even  in  these  examples, 
the  comparative  hath  its  natural  signification,  and  supposeth  the 
ablative  after  it,  as  tristior,  sup.  solito.  Sollicitior,  sup.  cequo,  &c. 
And  if  then  it  seems  rather  to  import  diminution  than  augmenta- 
tion, this  is  an  effect,  not  of  the  comparative,  but  of  the  ablative, 

under- 
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•understood,  because  if  it  were  joined  to  another  noun,  it  would 
have  quite  a  different  force,  though  it  continued  always  the  same ; 
>as  tristior  perditis,  sollicitior  miseris,  &c. 

Difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Comparative. 

When  the  reason  of  these  governments  is  once  understood,  it  is 
easy  to  solve  all  the  little  difficulties  of  grammarians  upon  this 
article.  As  when  they  say,  that  the  comparative  is  not  put  with  the 
ablative,  but  with  the  genitive,  when  the  comparison  is  between 
two  things  only.  For  since  the  comparative  of  itself  governs 
neither  the  genitive  nor  the  ablative,  doubtless  it  is  indifferent  to 
either  case  on  these  occasions.  Thus  Caesar  says :  Ex  propositis. 
duobus  cunsiliis,  explicatius  videbalurt  ut,  &c. 

It  is  also  an  error  to  say  that  the  comparative  never  institutes 
a  comparison  but  between  two  things  only,  when  it  governs  the 
genitive.  For  notwithstanding  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  usual 
practice,  yet  there  are  a  hundred  examples  to  the  contrary :  as 
when  Cicero  says,  Ca&eranim  rerum  prcestantior  erat,  as  quoted  by 
Saturnius  ;  and  Horace,  O  major  jitvenum,  in  Arte  :  and  Pliny, 
Animalium  fortiora  quiuus  crassior  est  sangilis.  And  Q.  Curtius, 
lib.  9.  In  oculis  duo  majora  omnium  navigra  submersa  sunt :  and  in 
the  sixth  book,  Oleander  priores  ear-urn  intromitti  jubet :  and  Plaut. 
in  Capt.  Non  ego  mine  parasitus  sum,  sed  return  rex  regalior.  And 
Pliny,  Adolescentiores  apum.  Which  is  only  a  partition  that  may 
be  made  between  two,  or  an  infinite  number  of  things,  if  you. 
please. 

Therefore  Valla,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  are  in  the 
wrong  to  object  against  these  expressions  of  Scripture.  Major  horum 
est  charitas.  Minor  Jratrum,  &c.  Eo  quod  esset  honorabilior  omnium, 
which  comes  from  St.  Jerome  himself  in  his  translation  of  Daniel. 
For  these  phrases  are  not  only  very  good  Latin,  but  moreover  have 
the  advantage  of  coming  nearer  to  the  Greek,  which  makes  use  of 
a  genitive  after  the  comparative. 

But  it  is  a  different  thing,  when  we  find  in  Pliny,  for  example  ; 
Omnium  triumphorum  lauream  adepte  majorem  :  and  in  an  epistle  of 
Lentulus's  among  those  of  Cicero  ;  Naves  onerarias,  quarum  minor 
nulla  erat  duum  millium  amphorarum.  For  laurea  can  make  no  part 
with  triumphi,  no  more  than  navis  with  duo  millia  :  for  which  rea- 
son it  cannot  be  resolved  by  inter.  But  it  is  an  ellipsis  that  sup- 
poseth  the  same  word,  on  which  the  comparison  falls,  repeated  in 
the  ablative  ;  as  Lauream  majorem  laurea  omnium  triumphorum  ; 
naves  quarum  nulla  minor  erat  navi  duum  millium  amphorarum.  And 
there  are  likewise  examples  hereof  in  the  Greek,  as  'Eyw  $e  t^u  T*»V 
l^ot^rv^iatv  /;/,£/£#  Ttt  'iwawa.  Joan.  5.  36.  Ego  autem  habeo  testimo- 
nium  mnjus  Joannis ;  that  is,  majus  testimonio  Joannis.  And  in 
like  manner  the  rest. 

It  is  no  less  a  mistake  in  the  grammarians  to  pretend  that  quisque 
is  never  put  but  with  the  superlative,  and  in  L.  Valla  to  assert  that 
we  ought  to  say,  ImbeciUima  quceque  animalia,  or  that  Lactantius 
did  wrong  in  saying,  Imbeciltiora  et  timidiora  quceque  animalia ; 
since  Cicero  himself  hrth,Quisque gravior  homo  atque  honestior.  And 

Quintilian, 
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Quintilian,  Pedes  quique  temporibus  validiores.  We  likewise  find 
quisque  with  the  positive,  Invalidus  quisquet  Tac.  Bonus  quisque 
liber,  Plin. 

It  is  also  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  particle  quarn,  always  re- 
quireth  the  same  case  hefore  as  after  it :  for  we  should  not-chuse  to 
say,  Utor  Ccesare  ceqidore  quam  Pompeio,  but  quam  est  Pompeius,  as 
in  Cic.  Dixit  se  aperie  munitiorem  ad  custodiendam  viiam  suamjbret 
quam  Africanusjuisset.  True  it  is  that  when  a  nominative  pre- 
cedeth,  another  nominative  ought  to  follow,  Cicero  est  doctior  quam 
Sallustius  ;  and  that  if  there  be  an  accusative  before,  you  may  put 
an  accusative  after,  Ut  tibi  multo  majori  quam  Aft  icanusfuit,  me  non 
multo  minorem  quam  Lcelium  adjunctum  esse  patiare,  Cic.  Ego  cal- 
lidiorem  hominem  quam  Phormionem  vidi  neminem,  Ter.  because  then 
the  verb  is  understood  twice,  as  if  it  were,  Ego  neminem  vidi  calli- 
diorem,  quam  vidi  Phormionem.  But  with  another  verb  we  may 
likewise  say,  Ego  callidiorem  vidi  neminem,  quam  Phormio  est. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  also  occurs  sometimes  with  the  adverb 
wagis  ;  Mngis  hoc  certo  certius,  Plaut.  Hoc  magis  est  dulcius,  Id. 
Magis  invidia  quam  pecunia  locupletior,  Val.  Max.  Qui  magis  optato 
queat  esse  beatior  czvo  ?  Virg.  in  Culice.  Which  is  become  a  kind 
of  pleonasmus,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
figures.  But  we  do  not  find  it  with  pery  except  it  is  derived  from 
a  verb,  and  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  its  verb.  Thus  we  shall  say 
with  Cicero,  Perquisitius,  pervagatior  :  with  Hor.  Perlucidior,  and 
the  like :  because  we  say,  Perquirot  pervagor,  perluceo ;  but  we 
should  not  say,  Perurbanior,  perdifficilior^  permelior,  though  we  say 
Perurbanus,  perbonus,  perdifficilis ;  and  even  in  the  superlative, 
PeroptimuSj  perdifficillimus,  &c. 

Of  Prior  and  Primus. 

We  must  not  mind  what  Donatus,  Priscian,  Diomedes,  L.  Valla, 
Agroetius,  and  others  assert,  that  prior  is  said  only  of  two,  and 
primus  of  many.  Cunctis  prior  Cadmems  Heros,  Stat.  Prior  omnibus 
Idas  prosilit,  Id.  Qui  prior  nliis  est,  Varro  apud  Aul.  Gel.  and  the 
like.  And  the  true  reason  of  this  is  what  Julius  Scaliger  has 
observed,  that  on  those  occasions,  the  whole  multitude  is  consi- 
dered as  in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  former  only  makes  one 
part,  and  the  latter  another. 

O/Plus. 

Plus  is  also  a  comparative,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  declen- 
sions, p.  106.  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  since  it  institutes 
a  comparison  between  things.  But  in  regard  to  its  government 
there  are  some  who  pretend  to  say  that  it  governs  four  cases,  the 
nominative,  the  genitive,  the  accusative,  and  the  ablative. 

And  yet  if  it  be  joined  with  the  nominative  it  is  no  mark  of 
government,  but  of  concord,  because  it  is  an  adjective.  As  when 
Pliny  says,  Nee  plus  tertia  pars  eximaiur  mellis.  And  Cicero,  Ut 
hoc  nostrum  desiderium  ne  plus  sit  annuum.  And  Sanctius,  Nemo 
uno  plus  premium  expectato  :  which  he  maintains  is  good  Latin, 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  found  fault  with  him  for  it,  and 
pretended  that  he  should  have  said  plus  uno  prcemio. 

And 
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And  if  it  be  joined  with  the  ablative,  as  in  Cicero,  Qaum  plus 
lino  verum  esse  nun  possit :  and  in  another  place,  Alterum  certe  non 
potesty  ut  plus  undvcra  sit  (opinio.)  In  Val.  Max.  Unoplus  Hetrusci 
cadimt.  In  Cicero,  hoc  plus  ne  rogumfacito.  In  Livy,  Ab  utraque 
parte  sexcentis  plus  eqmtibus  cede/it,  &c.  Then  this  ablative  is 
governed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  comparatives,  by  the 
preposrtion  understood. 

Every  where  else  it  has  no  government,  no  more  than  minus 
and  amplius.  IntervnUaferepaulo  plus  aut  minus  pedum  tncenum,  ad 
Keren,  where  the  genitive  is  governed  by  the  name  of  distance  i«« 
tervalla.  Plus  virium  fiabet  atius  alio,  Ter.  where  the  genitive 
viriuni  is  governed  by  negotium  understood,  Plus  negotium  ririum 
habet ;  and  the  ablative  alio,  by  the  comparative  plus,  prce  being 
understood.  Plus  quingentos  colaphos  injregit  mihi,  Ter.  where  the 
accusative  is  governed  by  the  verb  injregit.  In  the  same  manner 
in  Caesar,  Quum  ipsi  non  amplius  quingentos  equites  /inherent. 

And  then  they  are  taken  as  adverbs,  though  to  say  the  truth 
they  are  real  nouns  that  are  put  in  the  accusative,  by  virtue  of  a 
preposition  understood,  Secundumplus  aut  minus,  ov  ad  plus  aut  mi' 
nus,  &c.  the  latter  coming  from  the  comparative  minor  fy  hoc  minus9 
in  the  same  manner  as  amplius,  from  amplior  et  hoc  amplius*  Plus 
annum  obtinere  provinciam,  Cic.  that  is  ad  plus  te.mpus  quam  ad  an" 
num,  &c.  Hence  they  are  joined  extremely  well  with  the  nomi- 
native and  the  verb  in  the  plural.  Romani  non  plus  sexcenti  cecide- 
runt,  Liv.  that  is,  sexcenti,  non  ad  plus  negotium.  And  thus  in 
Caesar,  Eo  die  milites  sunt  minus  sejjtingenti  desiderati,  1.  B.  Gal. 
-  Naves  amplius  octingentcs  uno  erant  visce  tempore,  Id.  lib.  5.  See 
the  remarks,  chap,  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 

Of  the  Partitive  in  general. 

In  every  partition,  the  genitive  is  governed  by  what  we  com- 
monly understand  ex  numero>  or  by  the  noun  substantive  a  second 
time,  whether  this  partition  be  made  with  the  positive  or  the  com- 
parative, of  which  we  have  given  examples  above,  or  with  the 
superlative.  For  Virginnm  sapientissima  implies,  Virgo  virginum 
sapient issima,  or  Sapientissima  ex  nuinero  virginum  :  you  have  ex- 
amples of  both  in  this  passage  of  Pliny ;  Caprea  §  Coturnicesy 
animalia  ex  numero  animalium  placidissima. 

For  which  reason  when  the  substantive  is  of  another  gender 
than  the  genitive  plural,  we  may  make  the  adjective  agree  with 
either,  Leo  est  animalium jbrtissimum,  ovfortissimus  (though  the  latter 
is  more  usual)  for  in  the  former  we  understand  animal,  with  which 
fortusimum  agrees ;  and  in  the  latter  we  understand  ex  numero,  as 
if  one  was  to  say,  Leofortissimus  ex  numero  animalium.  Thus  Ci- 
cero has  expressed  himself,  Indus  qui  estjluviorum  maximus.  And 
Pliny,  Boves  animalium  soli  et  retro  ambulantes  pascuntur  :,  and  in 
another  place,  Hordeumjrugum  omnium  mollissimum  est.  See  what 
is  said  lower  down  about  syllepsis,  when  we  treat  of  figures. 

Of  the  Superlatives  general. 

The  superlative,  as  Sanctius  sheweth  extremely  well,  does  not 
properly  form  a  comparison,  this  being  proper  only  to  the  com- 
parative : 
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parative:  and  therefore  since  they  resolved  to  distinguish  three 
degrees  in  the  nouns,  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  call  them 
degrees  of  signification  than  of  comparison.  As  when  J  say,  Gratte 
mi/ii  fuerunt  litterte  tuce,  and  Gratissimae  mihifuerunt,  there  is  no 
more  comparison  in  one  than  the  other,  but  only  an  increase  of 
signification  in  the  latter :  which  does  not  hinder  us  from  putting 
the  superlative  indifferently  in  the  first  place,  when  the  subject 
deserves  it.  As,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
it  may  be  very  well  to  say,  Primum  ostium  magnum,  or  I  may  say, 
primujn  maximum,  secundum  majus,  tertium  adhuc  majus,  &e.  Where 
it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  sometimes  signifies  more  than 
the  superlative,  because  it  establishes  a  comparison  with  the  super- 
lative itself. 

In  this  manner  Cicero  has  expressed  himself,  Ego  autem  hoc  sum 
miserior  quam  tu  qua  es  miserrima,  ad  Terent.  And  in  another 
place,  Persuade  tibi  te  mihi  essecharissimum,sedmultofore  chariorem, 
£i,  &c.  So  that  though  we  may  say  that  the  superlative  signifies 
the  same  thing  as  increase  or  excess,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  it  always  expresseth  the  supreme  degree.  Thus  when  Virgil 
saith : 

Danaum  fortissime  gentis Tydide  ; 

he  did  not  mean  that  Diomedes  was  more  brave  than  Achilles, 
or  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen,  but  only  very  brave  amongst 
his  countrymen.     This  is  extremely  well  expressed  by  the  French 
particle  tres  which  comes  from  trois,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  if 
one  was  to  say  ter  Jbrtis,  just  as  Virgil  says, 
0  terque  quaterque  beati. 
And  the  Greeks  r§Hrfa€tos  for  faGiuloflu,  very  happy. 

And  if  we  put  le  plus,  the  most,  le  plus  genereux  des  Grecs,  the 
most  brave  of  all  the  Greeks  ;  le  plus  savant  des  Remains,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans,  though  this  may  seem  to  import  some  sort 
of  comparison,  yet  it  is  rather  a  partition  than  a  real  comparison. 

Difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Superlative. 

Hereby  it  appears  that  nothing  hinders   the   superlative  from 
being  very  properly  joined  with  a  noun  universal  (though  some 
grammarians  affirm  the  contrary)  either  out  of  partition,  as  Omni 
gradu  amplissimo  dignissimus,  or  even  in  partition,  as  Dii  isti  Segti- 
lio  male  faciant  komini  nequissimo  omnium  qui  sunt,  qui  Juerunt,  qui 
Juturi  sunt,  Cic.     And  in  Catullus  speaking  of  Cicero  : 
Disertissimc  Romuli  nepotum 
Quot  sunt  quotque  Juere,  Marce  Tulli,  &c. 
The  superlative  may  be  likewise  put  with  the  exclusive  particles, 
which  seem  to  require  a  comparative ;  JEgyptus  aliarum  regionum 
calidissima  est,  Macrob.     Cceterorum  fugacissimi,  Tac.     It  is  put 
with  omnis  :    as  Omnes  tenuissimas  particular  atque  omnia  minima, 
Cic.     Homini  nequissimo  omnium,  Cic. 

It  is  also  joined  with  other  particles,  which  likewise  augment 
their  signification,  as  we  have  already  shewn  in  regard  to  per, 
peroptimus,  &c.  It  is  even  joined  with  perquam  ;  Perquam  maxima 
exerdtu,  Curt.  We  say  also,  Dolorem  tarn  maximum,  Cic.  Ret  tarn 

maxime 
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maxime  necessaries  tanta  injuria,  Id.  Longe  improbissimus,  Id.  Multo 
mihijucundis,simus,  Id.  Oratio satis pulchcrrima  quce  inscrikiturpro 
Q.  Ligario,  Pompon.  J.  C.  Id  apprime  rectissime  dititur,  Cic.  de  Fin. 
as  Saturnius  reads  it,  as  well  as  Robert  Stephen  in  his  Thesaurus, 
Malaspina,  and  Gruterus's  edition :  though  others  read  rect?  in- 
stead of  rectissime.  Maxime  pessima,  Colura.  Maxime  humatiis&imiy 
A.  Gel.  Ante  alios  pulcherrimus,  Virg.  Sive  hanc  aberrationcm  h 
dolor  e  delegerim  quce  maxime  liber  alissima^doctoquehomine  dignissima, 
Cic.  and  the  like. 

It  is  used  in  comparisons  or  partitions  of  opposite  things,  as 
Homo  non  bipcdum  modb,  sed  quadrupedum  impurissimus,Cic.  Which 
shews  with  how  little  reason  L.  Valla  has  censured  Macrobius 
for  saying,  Age,  Seni,  non  solicm  adoiescentum  qui  tibi  cequ&m  suntt 
sed  senum  quoque  doctissime. 

It  is  also  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  two  things  only,  Ntt- 
mitori  qui  erat  stirpe  maximus  regnum  legat,  says  Livy,  though  there 
were  only  two  sons,  he  and  Amulius.  Utri  potissimum  considen- 
dum,  Cic.  and  others  of  the  like  sort. 

In  short  we  shall  find  that  most  of  Valla's  and  Despauter's  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  are  false,  and  owing  only  to  their  not 
having  sufficiently  considered  the  nature  of  things,  nor  dived  into 
the  real  causes  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

RULE  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Verbs  and  Nouns  which  govern  an  Ablative,  or  a  Genitive, 
the  Ablative  being  understood. 

1 .  Verbs  of  accusing, absolving,  and  condemning, 

require  an  ablative  or  a  genitive. 

2.  Verbs  or  nouns  that  signify  plenty  or  want, 

govern  these  same  cases  : 

3.  As  do  also  several  adjectives. 

EXAMPLES. 

All  these  nouns  and  verbs  take  an  ablative  of  the 
most  general  words;  as  Re,  actione, pcend,  causa,  cut- 
pa,  crimine,  and  the  like,  which  is  always  governed 
by  a  preposition  understood:  or  supposing  some  of 
the  ablatives,  they  take  another  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, which  is  governed  thereby. 

1.  Those  of  accusing:  Accusari  criminibus,  to  be 
accused  of  crimes.  Arcessere  majestatis,  to  impeach 
of  high  treason. 

Those  of  absolvingor  acquitting :  Absolvere  crimine, 
to  acquit  of  a  crime.  Absolvere  improbitatis,  to  acquit 
of  dishonesty.  Liberate  culpd,  discharged  from  a  fault. 

Those 
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Those  of  condemning :  Condemnat  cfyitis,  he  con- 
demns him  to  death.  Damnari  eodem  crimine,  to  be 
condemned  for  the  same  crime.  Teneri  repetundarum, 
sup.pecuniamm,  to  be  convicted  of  extortion.  Dam- 
nan  amicum  sceleris,  sup.  re,  or  actione,  to  charge  a 
friend  with  a  crime.  And  the  rest  in  the  same  manner. 
ANNOTATION. 

Sometimes  the  preposition  may  be  expressed  ;  as  Damnatus  de  vi9 
demajestate,  Cic.  Accusare  de  epistolarum  negligetitid,  Cic.  Wherein 
we  must  be  entirely  determined  by  custom  :  for  we  should  not  say, 
Accusatus  de  scelere  or  de  crimine;  butsceteris,  or  scelere,  criminisy  or 
crimine  :  Neither  are  we  indifferently  to  put  all  sorts  of  nouns  in 
the  genitive  or  the  ablative,  with  all  sorts  of  verbs,  but  we  are  to 
consider  how  the  ancients  spoke. 

Plenty  or  want. 

%.  Nouns  of  plenty  take  the  same  cases  as  the  pre- 
ceding verbs,  Locuplespecunitf,  rich  in  money.  Fcecunda 
virtutum  pauper  tas,  poverty  is  fruitful  in  virtue.  Cumu- 
latus  omni  laude,  extolled  to  the  sky.  Prodigus  ceris, 
la  vish  of  money.  Compos  voti,  who  has  obtained  his  wish. 

Likewise  those  of  wan  tor  privation;  O'mniumegenus, 
destitute  of  every  thing.  Inlims  omni  re  utili,  void  of 
every  thing  that  is  good.  Ratione  destitutus,  void  of 
reason.  Vacuus  mrtute  animus,  a  mind  devoid  of 
virtue.  Cassus  l&minis,  vel  litmine,  deprived  of  light. 
Liber  religione  animus,  a  mind  free  from  all  scruple. 
Captus  oculis,  mente,  auribus,  &c.  who  has  lost  his  sight, 
his  understanding,  his  hearing,  &c.  Confectus  atate, 
v/orn  out  with  age.  Sol  defectus  lumine,  the  sun  being 
eclipsed.  Prceditus  singulari  virtute,  adorned  with 
singular  virtue.  Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all 
the  latter  choose  rather  to  have  the  ablative,  because 
it  is  their  natural  construction. 

Verbs  of  plenty  or  want  prefer  likewise  most  gene- 
rally the  ablative. 

Those  of  plenty,  as  Abunddre  ingenio,  to  abound  in 
wit.  Ajflkcre  omnibus  bonis,  to  abound  with  all  sorts 
of  blessings.  Diffluere  otio,  to  be  lost  in  idleness.  Sa- 
tiari panibus,  to  have  his  belly  full  of  bread.  Onerare 
probris,  to  load  with  abuse. 

Those  of  want>  as  Vacare  pudore,  to  be  without 
t  shame* 
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shame.  Nudare  prasidio,  to  deprive  of  the  defence 
of.  Viduare  urbem  civibus,  to  unpeople  a  town.  Ex- 
haurire  aquis,  to  draw  off  the  water. 

There  are  some  however  that  indifferently  admit 
of  either  the  genitive  or  the  ablative,  as  Complereerro- 
ris,  to  fill  with  error.     CompUre  luce,  to  fill  with  light. 
Indigere  consilii,  et  consilio,  to  want  advice. 
Some  other  Adjectives. 

3.  Some  other  adjectives  also  assume  the  same  go- 
vernment, as  Alienus,  expcrs,  immunis,  contentus,  dig- 
nus, indignus,  &c. 

Aiienum  dignitatis  or  dignitate,  or  even  a  dignitate  : 
Cic.  (the  two  last  are  most  usual)  repugnant  to  digni- 
ty. Contentus  libertatis,  Liv.  satified  with  his  liberty. 
Parvo  contenta  natura,  Cic.  nature  is  satisfied  with 
little.  And  here  the  ablative  is  most  usual. 

Dignus  laudis,  or  laude,  most  usual ;  worthy  of 
praise.  Sitscipe  curam  8$  cogitationem  dignissimam  tu& 
virtutiS)  Balbus  ad  Cic.  form  a  plan  to  yourself  be- 
coming your  dignity.  In  like  manner,  Indignus  avo- 
rum,  unworthy  of  those  ancestors. 

Exptrs  metus  or  metu  (the  former  most  usual)  void 
of  fear. 

Immfinis  belli,  Virg.  Immunis  militia,  Liv.  exempt 
from  military  service,  and  the  like. 

ANNOTATION. 

Here  the  Latins  have  borrowed  the  genitive  of  the  Greeksi,  who 
understand  their  preposition  !*,  of.  Hence  almost  all  vulgar  lan- 
.guages,  which  generally  follow  the  simplest  and  most  natural  con- 
struction, use  a  preposition  on  this  occasion ;  thus  the  Italians  say 
Pleno  di  vino,  as  the  French  say,  Plein  de  vin,  full  of  wine.  But 
in  order  to  account  for  this  government  in  Latfh,  we  may  under- 
stand a  general  noun,  copia,  negotium,  res,  £c.  which  governs  the 
other  in  the  genitive,  so  that  Vacuus  curarum,  is  the  same  as  vacuus 
re  curarum,  for  vacuus  curis :  dignus  laudis,  is  for  re  laudis,  and  the1 
rest  in  the  same  manner,  just  as  Phaedrus  hath  res  cibi,  for  cibus  ; 
and  Plautus,  res  voluptatum,  for  vohiptates. 

And  then  this  ablative  must  likewise  be  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion understood,  for  vacuus  curis,  is  the  same  as  a  curis.  Laude 
dignus,  for  de  laude,  worthy  of  praise,  &c.  Therefore  the  purest 
authors  frequently  use  the  preposition  :  H&c  a  custodilus  militum 
vacabant  loca,  Caes.  Locus  afrumento  copiosus,  Cic.  De  nugis  referti 
libri,  Cic.  Liber  a  delictis,  Id.  Inops  a  verdist  ab  amicis,  Id.  Hence 
Egeo  peGuniis,  is  just  as  if  you  said,  Egeo  de  pecuniisj  I  have  need  of. 

of 
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Of  the  Noun  OPUS. 

By  this  it  appears  that  the  noun  opus,  for  which  so  man}'  rules 
and  different  observations  have  been  made,  may  be  very  well  re- 
duced to  this  rule,  if  it  be  the  same  thing  to  say,  Egeo  nummis,  fy 
opus  est  miki  nummis,  where  we  constantly  suppose  the  de. 

But  upon  a  nearer  enquiry  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  this 
noun  is  never  any  thing  else  but  the  substantive  opus,  operis,  work, 
affair,  business;  just  as  the  Greeks  say  «Sey  fyyot  !V<v,  nihil  opus  est. 

So  that  this  noun  does  not  properly  import  an  absolute  necessity, 
but  some  sort  of  conveniency,  or  what  one  has  business  with.  Even 
Cicero  makes  a  distinction  between  opus  and  necesse  ;  legem  curiatam 
consulijeni  opus  esse,  necesse  non  esse,  lib.  2.  ep.  9.  Iltud  tertium  etiam 
si  opus  est,  tamen  minus  est  necessarium,  2.  de  Qrat.  Therefore  this 
noun  is  no  more  an  adjective  than  usus,  which  is  frequentlyv  taken 
in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  government,  as  when  Virgil 
says,  Nunc  viribus  usus,  for  opus.  And  it  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  say, 
In  viribus  opus  est,  or  de  viribus,  there  is  need  of  strength  ;  that  is, 
'our  whole  business  consists  in  strength.  Cicero  has  made  use  of  it 
in  this  sense  and  in  this  very  government,  Pergratum  mihifeceris, 
si  eum,  si  qua  in  re  opus  eifuerit,juveris,  where  he  might  have  put, 
si  qua  re  (or  aliqua)  ei  opusjuerit,  &c. 

It  is  in  this  same  meaning  that  we  join  opus  with  an  adjective, 
Sunt  quibu$  unum  opus  est  celebrare  urber.i  carmine,  Hor.  Or  that  we 
put  it  with  another  substantive  by  apposition  ;  Dux  nobis  opus  est, 
which  is  the  same  sense  as  if  it  were,  Dux  nobis  opera  est,  our  whole 
affair,  or  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  look  out  for  a  chief  leader. 

But  if  it  be  put  in  the  genitive,  then  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  it,  and  this  is  still  a  stronger  proof  of  its  being  a  real 
substantive,  Opus  est  centum  nummonim,  it  is  a  work  of  a  hundred 
crowns  :  Magni  laboris  fy  multce  impensce  opusfuit,  Plane,  ad  Sen. 
lib.  10.  ep.  8.  And  in  this  sense  Virgil  says,  Famam  exlcndere 
factis,  hoc  virlutis  opus  :  and  Martial,  Non  fuit  hoc  artis,  sed  pie- 
tatis  opus. 

It  is  also  as  a  substantive,  that  it  frequently  serves  for  a  second 
nominative  after  the  verb :  Si  quid  opus  est,  impera,  Plaut.  Ita  opus 
est ;  just  as  we  say,  Ita  negotium  est,  Plaut.  Ita  res  er at,  faciendum 
Juit,  Ter.  And  moreover, that  it  serves  for  a  second  accusative 
after  the  infinitive,  Dices  nummos  mihi  opus  esse,  Cic.  Sulpicii  tibi 
operam  intelligo  ex  tuis  literis  non  mult  urn  opus  esse,  Cic.  and  if  an  in- 
finitive be  put  after  the  verb,  it  is  still  the  same  sense,  Quid  opus 
est  nffirmare  ?  Cic.  Nunc  peropus  est  loqui,  Ter.  Where  the  infini- 
tive supplies  the  place  of  a  nominative,  as  it  will  supply  that  of  an 
accusative,  if  I  say,  Negatjuisse  opusaffirmare,putoperopus  esse  loqui. 

And  if  we  say,  Opus  est  consulto9  instead  of  considere,  and  the 
like,  we  are  to  understand  in  consulto,  where  the  government  must 
also  depend  on  the  preposition.  Thus  we  see  that  opus,  in  what- 
ever sense  it  be  taken,  is  never  any  other  than  a  noun  substantive, 
which  comes  within  the  general  rules. 

It  is  also  observable  that  we  meet  with  opus  habeo  in  Columella, 
who  is  a  very  pure  author,  just  as  the  Greeks  say  %f£/<%v  ly^u.  Which 
is  so  uncommon  in  Latin,  that  Diomedes  believed  it  was  wrong  to 
say  it.  In 
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In  regard  to  usus,  we  might  further  add,  that  as  the  verbal 
nouns  heretofore  governed  the  case  of  their  verb,  this  here  has 
taken  the  ablative  like  utor  of  which  it  is  formed  :  Usus  viribus, 
as  utor  viribus.  Which  is  the  more  probable,  as  heretofore  it  go- 
verned the  accusative,  because  utor  governed  it,  Ad  cam  rem  usus 
est  hominem  astutum,  doctum,  Plaut. 

Diomedes  takes  notice  that  the  ancients  said  likewise,  Opus  est 
mild  hanc  rem,  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  it.     And  then  we 
must  needs  suppose  an  infinitive,  as  habere,  facere,  diceret  or  the  : 
like. 

RULE   XXIX. 

Of  Nouns  of  Price,  and  Verbs  of  Valuing. 

1.  The  priceofathingis  governed  in  the  ablative. 
%.  Except    these    genitives,    minoris,     tanti, 
quanti,  pluris. 

3.  Verbs  of  valuing  also  govern  these  same  ge-* 

nitives. 

4.  To  which  we  may  add,  parvi,  nauci,  flocci, 

nihili,  minimi,  aequi,  boni,  magni,  multi, 
and  plurimi. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E  S. 

1.  The  price  of  a  thing  is  governed  in  the  ablative, 
Locavit  domumsuam  centum  nummis,  he  let  his  house  for 
a  hundred  crowns.     Licere  pr&senti  pecimid,  to  be  va- 
lued for  ready  money.     Multorum  sanguine  ac  vulneri- 
bus  ea  Pcenis  victoria  stetit,  that  victory  was  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  many  Carthaginians.     Pretio  magno 
stare,  Hor.  to  cost  very  dear. 

2.  The  following  nouns  are  governed  in  the,  geni- 
tive, when  they  are  put  without  substantives ;  tanti, 
quanti,  pluris,  maxlmi^  minoris,  t  ant  idem,  gutittticunque, 
Sec.  Tanti  nulla  res  est,  there  is  nothing  so  dear.  Emit 
tanti,  (/uanti  voluit,  he  bought  it  for  what  he  pleased. 
Non  pluris  vendo  quam  cce'teri,  etiam  minor  is  y  I  do  not 
sell  dearer  than  others,  but  perhaps  cheaper. 

3  Verbs  of  valuing  govern  also  the  said  genitives, 
Mdximijacere,  to  value  greatly.  Pluris  habere,  to 
value  more.  Tanti  ducitur,  he  is  so  much  esteemed. 

4.  But  they  govern  likewise  the  following  ;  parvi, 

nihili,  plurimi,   hujus,    magni,    multi,   minimi,   nauci, 

flocci,  pili,  assis,  teruncii,  cequi,  boni.     Non  facer eflocci, 

orjlocci  habere,  not  to  value  a  straw.    'Nauci  habere, 

VOL.  II.  .F  the 
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the  same.     Pill  non  ducere,  not  to  value  a  rush.  Hujus 
non  (Zslimare,  not  to  value  this  much  (pointing  to  some 
trifling  thing).     Teruncii  nonjacere,  not  to  value  it  a 
farthing.     jEqtii,  bonifacere,  to  take  in  good  part. 
ANNOTATION. 

These  very  nouns,  when  joined  to  a  substantive,  are  put  in  the 
ablative;  Redimere  minori  pretio  ;  magno  pretio  tzstimari ;  parva 
mercede  docere. 

Some  are  likewise  put  in  the  ablative  without  a  substantive, 
parvo,  velnihilo  consequi ;  magno  ce*>timare  ;  but  then  we  understand 
&re>  or  pretio.  And  when  they  are  in  the  genitive,  we  must  un- 
derstand one  of  these  nouns,  by  which  they  are  governed  in  that 
case;  for  Minoris  emi,  is  the  same  as,  minoris  ceris  pretio  emi.  Tanti 
duco,  that  is  to  say,  tanti  aris  pretio,  unless  we  choose  rather  to  say 
with  Henry  Stephen,  that  it  is  a  Greek  expression,  m§t  -TroXAS  KQ&- 
ItMi,  magnijacio. 

But  with  the  ablative  we  understand  the  preposition  also ;  for 
nihilo  consequi,  is  the  same  construction  as  when  Cicero  says,  Pro 
nihilo  putare,  pro  nihilo  ducere,  and  so  of  the  rest,  Dum  pro  argenteu 
decent,  aureus  unus  valebat,  Liv.  Aliquando  una  res  pro  duabus  valet, 
Sen.  &c.  But  when  we  say,  JEqui  bonijacio,  or  consulo,  it  means, 
JEqui  boni  animi,  or  hominis  officium  duco,Jacio,  &c. 

Vossius  observes  that  we  cannot  say,  Farm  euro,  as  we  say, 
parvi  facio  ;  and  that  the  passage  of  Terence,  produced  on  this 
occasion,  Quid  me  Jiat,  parvi  curas,  is  corrupted,  since  the  best 
copies  Jiave  parvi  pendas.  Neither  do  we  find,  Majoris  cestimn 
(instead  of  which  we  make  use  of  pluris)  though  we  read  in  Ci- 
cero, Magni  p utare  honor es.  And  in  Terence,  Te  semper  maxirai 
JecL  Nor  can  we  say,  Plurimi  interest)  minimi  rejert,  butplurimum 
interest,  minime  refert. 

RULE  XXX. 

Of  Verbs  passive,  and  others  which  require  the  Ablative  with  the 
Preposition  A  or  Ab. 

1.  Verbs  passive  frequently  require  the  ablative 

with  the  preposition  a  or  ab,  as  Amor  a 
regina. 

2.  Verbs  of  waiting,  separating,  distance,  ask- 

ing, receiving,  delivering,  and  nouns  of  dif- 
ference, have  also  the  same  government. 

EXAMPLES. 

Alt  the  above  verhs  frequently  require  an  ablative, 
which  is  governed  by  the  preposition  a  or  ab. 

1.  The  passives,  as  Amor  a  regind,  I  am  beloved  by 
the  queen.  Teneri,  regi  ab  aliquo,  to  be  possessed,  to 
be  governed  by  a  person.  Provisum  &t  nobis  aptime  £ 

Deo, 
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Deo,   God  has  provided  extremely  well  for  us.     Op- 
pugnari  ab  aliquo,  to  be  attacked  by  a  person. 

2.  Verbs  of  waiting,  &mma  ateexpectat  he  expects 
every  thing  of  you.  Sperat  t  rcge,  he  hopes  from 
the  king. 

Those  of  separating,  and  of  distance,  Distat  a  Lu* 
tetid  vicus  ilk,  that  village  is  distant  from  Paris.  Distat 
argument  &tio  a  veritate,  your  argument  is  wide  from 
truth.  Disjtngere,  segregfirt  stcl  boms,  toseparate  from 
to  quit  the  acquaintance  of  virtuous  people.  Distra'- 
here  #  dive  Here  aliquem  ab  aliquo,  to  part  and  to  tear 
away  one  person  from  another. 

Those  of  asking,  Hoc  a  te  petit,  ptstulat^Jlagitat,  he 
asks  this  of  you,  he  begs,  he  prays  you. 

Those  of  receiving,  Acciptre  ab  hllquo,  to  receive  of 
a  person.     Mutuari  ab  aliquo,  to  borrow  of  somebody 
jUiscere  ab  aliquo,  to  learn  of  somebody. 

Those  of  delivering,  Libe  rare  apericulo,  to  freefrom 
danger.  Redimere  a  morte,  to  redeem  from  death. 
kximere  a  mahs,  to  exempt  from  misfortune. 

Nouns  of  difference,  A9  Had  a  libertate,  a  different 
thing  from  liberty.  Res  diverse  <i  propbsitd  ration 
things  quite  different  from  the  subject  proposed. 

ANNOTATION. 

That  the  verb  passive  properly  speaking  governs  nothhi<r 

of  itself. 

TOJh^G  ^  a-^reat  many  other  verbs»  which  hav^  the  ablative 
with  the  prepos.tion  as  Ordiri  Z  principle  ;  mercari  Z  mercatoribus  - 
^  se  aiqmdfacere,  Gic.  S*pe  a  mvjoribus  natu  audni,  Id.  A  me 
Ameargentumsum^Ter.  Otium  Z  senibusad 


. 

There  are  likewise  several,  to  which  a  or  ab  is  understood,  as 


Hence  it  appears  that  this  case  is  not  properly  governed  bv  the 
verb  pa^ve,  n,,r  by  the  other  verbs  wMc!  hLeltVte,  themf  bu? 
ony  by  the  preposu.on:  for  as  Sanctius  says,  the  passive  wants 

com   1L      /S  n;"m/atiV\t0  raake  itS  co»s"-«ction  and  speech 
com    c  e.    Amanfur  bom,   honest  people  are  beloved.    If  I  add 

come;triot:saAF"ia'governs,!hiscase'  to  <ien°te  *°™^<™ 

*!8  love.  For  h,  generally  speaking,  signifies  only  d  parte, 
verbs  ll^  PS  evety."he«  j"  «his  "nse.  and  after  all  soL  of 
verbs,  while  the  pass.ves  of  themselves  are  indifferent  to  this  go- 

*  2  vernment. 
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vernment.  For  which  reason  Metellus  writing  to  Cicero  has 
made  use  of  per.  Now  existimaramjratrem  menm  per  te  oppugnatwn 
iri,  in  the  same  pens^  as  ab  ;  as  we  see  by  Cicero's  answer,  who 
gays  to  him,  Quod  scribis  non  oportuisse  frdtrem  tuum  a  me  op- 
pugnariy  &c.  And  in  the  oration  pro  domo  sua,  he  has  indifferently 
made  use  of  both  particles,  a  and  per :  Nisi  ab  improbis  expulsus 
essem,  et  per  donas  restitutus.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  llth 
epist.  of  trie  3d  book,  De  mercenariis,  nisi  Jam  aliquid  foctum  est 
per  Flaccum,  Jiet  a  me. 

Besides  there  are  many  occasions  on  which  this  a  or  ab  can  nei- 
ther be  put  nor  understood,  Animus  in  curas  diducitur  omnes,  Virg. 
And  sometimes  it  is  even  more  elegant  to  give  it  a  dative,  as  Sylvius 
observes ;  Pacificatio  quce  neque  senatui,  neque  popido,  neque  cui~ 
quam  bono  probatur,  Cic.  Nutla  tuarum  audita  mi/ii  neque  visa 
sororum,  Virg.  Ditecti  tibi  poeta,  Hor.  Formidatam  PartJiis  te 
principe  Romam,  Hor.  Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  Hor.  Which 
is  still  more  common  among  the  Greeks,  TZv  l//,o/  Trsvgafaevuv, 
Demosth.  the  feats  performed  by  me.  And  an  infinite  number  of 
others  of  the  like  sort.  See  the  12th  rule  of  the  datives. 

Of  the  verbs  called  neuter  passives,  veneo,  vapulo,  8$c. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  these  verbs  at  the  end  of  the 
preterites,  vol.  i.  p.  305.  where  we  have  shewn  that  they  are  real 
actives.  Hence  Sanctius  observes  that  it  is  bad  Latin  to  say  Servi 
veneitnt  a  mangone,  are  sold  by  him.  And  the  grammarians  can 
give  no  other  authority  for  it  but  the  answer  of  Fabricius,  who, 
as  Quintilian  saith,  having  publicly  given  his  vote  for  raising  a 
bad  man  to  the  consulate,  made  answer  to  those  who  expressed 
their  surprise,  A  cive  se  spoliari  malle  quam  ab  hoste  venire,  Quintil. 
lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Which  hath  the  less  weight  on  this  occasion,  as 
Cicero  quoting  this  very  expression  of  Fabricius  in  his  second  book 
de  Orat.  gives  it  differently,  Malo,  says  he,  compilari  quam  venire  ; 
than  to  be  carried  to  be  sold.  For  veneo  comes  only  from  venum 
and  eo.  And  therefore  it  is  no  more  Latin  to  say  venire  ab  aliquo, 
than  ire  ab  aliquo.  However,  if  we  should  take  it  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  passive,  we  may  say  for  instance,  Servi  veneunt  & 
Cicerone,  that  is,  are  carried  to  be  sold  in  the  behalf  or  by  the 
order  and  command  of  Cicero  :  and  as  Plautus  saith,  Ubi  sunt  qui 
am  ant  a  Lenone? 

Neither  is  Vapulare  ab  aliquo  Latin,  according  to  the  same  Sanc- 
tius,  though  it  has  also  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  who,  speaking 
of  a  particular  witness,  says,  Testis  in  renm  rugatus,  an  ab  reo  Jm- 
fibu?  vapulasset j  et  innocens  inquit.  ButTuUusRufianus,  an  ancient 
professor  of  eloquence,  mentioning  this  same  passage  concerning 
this  witness,  says  :  Et  testis  interrogate  ab  reo  num\fustibus  vapu- 
lasset  ?  innocens  inquit.  Which  gives  room  to  suspect,  that  those 
passages  of  Quintilian  were  corrupted.  For  vapulo  properly  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  ploro,  as  we  have  already  observed,  vol.  i. 
p.  307.  So  that  this  would  be  said  by  an  ellipsis;  numjustibm 
exceplus  ejulasset. 

RULE 
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RULE   XXXI. 

1     Of  the  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  composed, 

The  matter  of  which  any  tiling  is  coirqiosed,  is 
put  in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition 
ex  or  e,  as  Vas  fe  gernmis. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  F  S, 

The  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  composed,  is  put 
in  the  ablative  with  the  preposition  ex  or  e,  as  Vas  e 
gemmis,  a  vessel  made  of  diamonds.  Imago  ex  are, 
a  brazen  image.  Sigmtm  ex  marmore,  a  marble  statue. 

Pocula  ex  auro,  golden  cups. 

ANNOTATION. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  the  matter  in  the  genitive,  as  Nummus 
argenti  ;  crateres  argenti,  Pers.  Which  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  French,  une  tasse  d'argent^  and  is  only  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  use  this  case,  with  the  preposition  IK  understood. 
Which  we  might  resolve  in  Latin  by  a  general  noun,  ex  re,  or  ex 
materia  argenti,  pursuant  to  what  we  have  observed,  v.  2.  p.  63. 

RULE  XXXII. 
Of  those  Nouns  that  are  put  in  the  Ablative  with  a  Proposition. 

Nouns  signifying  'punishment,  part,  cause,  in- 
strument,  manner,  or  reason  of  a  thing, 
are  put  in  the  ablative. 
EXAMPLES. 

All  the  following  nouns  are  put  in  the  ablative 
after  most  verbs.  „ 

1.  The  punishment,  pkcti  capite,   Cic.  to  be  pu- 
nished with  death.     Punire  supplicio,  Cic.  to  put  to 
death.     Pcend  affici,  Cic.  to  be  punished.     Vitiahomi- 
num,  damnis,   ignomimis,   vinculis,  verberibus,  exillis^ 
morte  multanlur,  Cic.  human  vices  are  punished  with 
fines,  ignominy,  imprisonment,  whipping,  exile,  and 
death.  t 

2.  A  part,  Ut  tot  a  mente  atque  omnibus  artubuscon- 
tremiscam,  Cic.  that  I  be  chilled  with  fear,  and  tremble 
every  joint  of  me.     Naso  plus  videre,  quam  oculis,  to 
distinguish  better  by  his  smell  than  by  his  sight. 

3.  The  cause,  Ardet  dolore  fy  ird,  he  is  inflamed 
with  grief  and  anger :  that  is,  grief  and  anger  are  the 
cause  of  his  being  inflamed.     Dubitatione  ce'sluat,  he 
is  iu  a  quandary.     Culpd pall/scit,  he  is  pale  through 

guilt 
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guilt.     TAcmtid  deterior  fit,  he  grows  worse  by  being 
indulged. 

4.  The  instrument,  Perfoderesagittis,  to  pierce  with 
arrows.     Lapidibits  obnitre,  to  overpower  with  stones. 
Ludere  pila,  §  duodccim  scrupis,  to  play  at  tennis  and 
at  draughts. 

5.  The  manner  or  the  reason,  Auctus  pr&dd,  loaded 
with  booty.     Florere   laude,  'to   be   greatly   praised. 
Affari  superbd  voce,  to  speak  haughtily.     Lento  gradu 
proc'dcre,  to  walk  slowly.     Regio  appardtu  exceptus, 
received  with  regal  magnificence. 

ANNO  T  A  T  I  O  N. 

In  all  these  nouns  we  understand  the  preposition  governing  the 
ablative,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  vulgar  languages  in 
which  it  is  always  expressed. 

This  is  manifest  even  in  regard  to  the  instrument :  Percutere 
baculo,  to  strike  with  a  stick.  And  the  Greeks  likewise  do  fre- 
quently use  the  preposition. 

But  the  reason  why  it  is  not  generally  put  in  Latin,  says  Sanctius, 
is  because  it  might  occasion  ambiguity.  For  when  you  say,  for 
example,  tetigi  ilium  cum  hast  a ,  one  might  doubt  your  meaning, 
whether  you  touched  him  and  his  spear,  or  whether  you  only 
touched  him  with  a  spear.  Hence  the  cum  is  generally  omitted, 
and  the  examples  which  Sanctius  brings  to  prove  the  contrary, 
are  suspicious,  or  imply  a  .different  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  Vossius, 
lib.  de  construct. 

True  it  is  that  sometimes  we  use  other  prepositions  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  Exercere  solum  sub  vomere,  Virg.  Castor  trajectus  ab  ease, 
Ovid.  Scmpetque  de  manu  dbos  fy  aquam  prcebere,  Colum.  And  in 
the  Vulgate  Bible  we  frequently  find  the  preposition  in,  agreeably 
to  the  Hebrew  phrase;  Rcges  cos  in  virgajerred.'  Prcevatuit  David 
inj'unda  $$  lapide.  Domine,  si  percutimus  in  gladio  ?  and  the  like. 

In  regard  to  the  other  nouns  of  the  cause  and  the  manner,  they 
are  sometimes  used  with  a  preposition  also;  for  as  Ovid  says,  Felix 
nato  Sf  conjuge,  Cicero  says,  Ab  omni  laude Jelicior.  And  in  like 
manner  when  we  say,  Jove  natus  ;  genere  Afer  ;  domo  Siculus,  we 
must  always  understand  a,  or  ab.  Elisa  mulier  domo  Phoenix^  in, 
Solinus,  that  is,  A  domo  Phoenix.  Just  as  Cicero  has  expressed 
himself  with  the  preposition,  Ab  his  rebus  vacua  atque  nuda  est ; 
laborat  exrenibus.  And  Terence,  E  doloretpra  dolore,pr&gaudio, 
qua  de  causa,  and  the  like. 

RULE  XXXIII. 

Of  particular  Verbs  that  govern  the  Ablative,  some  of  which  have 
likewise  the  Accusative. 

1.  Polleo,  afficior,  dono,  sterno,  dignor,  go- 
vern an  ablative. 
2*  Vescor,   fungor,   fruor,  utor,   and  p6tior, 
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govern  also  an  abltttive,  and  sometimes  an 
accusative. 

E  x  A  M  P  L  F,  s. 

1.  This  rule  is  only  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing, 
where  we  have  seen  that  several  verbs  govern   an 
ablative,  which  might  be  included  in  the  cause  or  the 
manner  :  Polttre  opibus,   to  have  great  credit,  power, 
or  wealth.     A'jfici  gaMio,  to  rejoice.     Donare  civitate^ 
to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city.     Sterner e  Jloribus, 
to  strew  with   flowers,     juignari  allquem  amore,   to 
esteem  a  person  worthy  of  his  affection.     Qui  apud 
nos  hoc  nomine  dignantur,  Cic.   who  amongst  us  are 
honoured  with  this  name.     Cultu  $  honore  dignari* 
Cic.   in  a  passive  senses  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of 
honour  and  respect. 

2.  The  following  govern   also  the  ablative,   and 
sometimes  the  accusative,   being  considered  as  verbs 
active  :  Vesci  carne,  and  carries,  to  eat  flesh.     Fungi 
aliquo  munere,   Cass.  to  discharge  an  office.     Functus 
ojficio,  and  officlum^  Ter.  who  has  done  his  duty.  Fungi 
vice,  Hor.  vicem,  Liv.  to  do  his  duty.     Vir  bonus  utitur 
mundo,  nonfruitur,  a  good  man  makes  use  of  the  things 
of  this  world,  but  does  not  set  his  heart  upon  them. 
Ad  cigrum  fruhidum  allectat  senectus,  old  age  invites  us 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  country.    Uti  aliquo fami- 
liariter,  Cic.  to  be  very  intimate  with  a  person.  U'tere 
tit  voles  operam  meam,  Plaut.  make  what  use  of  me 
you  please.     Mea  bona  utantur  sine,  Ter.  let  them  en- 
joy my  estate.     And  in  like  manner  abutor.     Operam 
abutitur,  Ter.  he  loses  his  labour.     Pot'iri  imperio,  to 
enjoy  the  supreme  command,  Potiri  gaudio,  Ter.  to 
be  extremely  merry.     Urbem potiturus,  Cic.  about  to 
become  master  of  the  city.     P  atria  potitur  commoda, 
he  enjoys  all  paternal  advantages. 

ANNOTATION. 

1.  We  say  also  pptiri  rerum,  voluptatum,  urbis,  regni,  Cic.  and 
other  genitives,  which  are  always  governed  by  an  ablative  under- 
stood, as  facilitate,  potentia,  and  the  like. 

2.  There  are  a  great  many  more  verbs  which  govern  the  abla- 
tive, as  Lator,  gaudeo,  gestio  novis  rebus.    Defector,  oblecto,  and 
vblector,  tristor,  nitor,  Jraudo,  fraudarc  se  virtu ;   vivere  lactucis, 

1f  victitarc 
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viclitare  leguminibus, ;  parietem  cruore  linire  ;  gloriari  victoria,  Caes. 
and  an  infinite  number  of  others.  But  we  may  refer  them  to  the 
precedent  rule  of  the  manner  and  the  cause,  or  we  may  say  in  ge- 
neral that  there  is  a  preposition  understood  ;  as  appears  by  Cicero's 
expressing  it,  In  hoc  detector  ;  de  lucro  vivere  ;  gloriari  de  dimtiis  ; 
in  hujus  vita  nititur  solus  civitatis  ;  and  the  like.  Thus  when  Lu- 
cilius,  Ter.  Appul.  Plaut.  say,'  Quid  tnefiei?  And  Cic.  Quid  Tul- 
lid  mea  sit  factum  ?  even  according  to  Gruterus's  edition,  we  are 
to  understand  de,  as  he  expresses -it  in  another  place,  Quid  de 
P.  Clodiofiat?  And  Ter.  Sed  defratre  meo  quidjiet?  &c. 

RULE   XXXIV. 

Of  the  Ablative  Absolute. 

The  ablative  absolute  is  put  every  where  by  itself, 

as  me  consule  feci,  regina  ventura. 

EXAMPLES. 

We  give  the  name  of  ablative  absolute  to  that  which 
stands  alone,  and  as  it  were  independent  in  a  sentence. 
And  this  ablative  is  put  every  where,  whether  in  speak- 
ing- of  two  different  things  or  persons,  or  whether  in 
speaking  of  one  only  ;  as  Me  consule  id  feci,  I  did  that 
when  I  was  consul.  Regina  Centura,  magnum  erat  in 
urbe  gaudium,  the  queen  being  expected,  there  was 
.  greal  joy  in  the  city.  Me  duce  adhunc  votifimm  veni, 
Ovid,  I  compassed  this  design  myself,  by  my  own 
conduct  Rr evil  at  em  sec^tus  sum  te  magistro,  Cic.  I 
have  been  more  concise  after  your  example. 
A  N  N  O  T  A  f  I  O  N. 

This  same  ablative  which  they  call  absolute,  and  seems  indepen- 
dent, is  governed  nevertheless  by  a  preposition  understood,  for  me 
consulcy  implies  sub  me  consule.  Regina  ventura,  means,  de  regina 
Ventura,  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  just  as  Horace  says,  Sub 
duce  quitemptis  Parthorum  signa  refixit :  Pyrrhus  in  Cic.  Do  volenl 
tibitSy  cummagnis  diis,  Offic.  1.  and  T.  Liv.  Cum  diis  bene  juvanti- 
bus  :  which  we  should  express  by  this  ablative  absolute. 

Sometimes  the  preposition  in  is  understood,  as  in  Martial. 
Temporibusque  malis,  ausus  es  esse  bonus. 

That  is,  in  temporibus.  And  in  Cicero,  Quod  me  in  forum  vocas, 
eovocas  uncle  etiam  bonis  meis  rebusfugiebam,  ad  Alt.  that  is,  in  bonis 
rebus.  Ovid  has  even  expressed  it, 

Mem  antiqua  tamenfracta  quoque  mans.it  in  urna. 

But  to  denote  what  has  happened  in  the  course  of  time,  we 
ought  rather  to  understand  a  or  ab,  with  this  ablative,  Oppressa 
libertate  patrice,  nihil  est  qu^d  sperennm  amplius,  Cic.  that  is,  ab  up- 
pressa  liberiait,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  say  accena,  a  prandio,  after 
supper,  after  dinner,  and  the  like ;  just  as  Cicero  has  expressed 
himself  writing  to  Dolabella,  Non  licet  tibijam  a  tantis  rebus  gestis, 
non  tui  similem  esse,  after  such  great  exploits. 
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Hereby  it  appears  .that  it  is  not  true,  absolutely  speaking,  that 
this  ablative  cannot  be  used  in  a  sentence,  except,  when  there  are 
two  things  or  twivdifferent  persons.  For  if  this -depends  intirely 
on  the  preposition,  this  difference  of  person  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject,  at  least  in  regard  to  grammar.  Hence  it  is 
right  to  say;  Me duce  ad  hunc  votifnem,  me  milite  veni,  Ovid.  Et 
Ice t os fecit  $e  consutejactos^  Luc.  And  Cfcero  abounds  in  such  ex- 
amples. Non  pates  ejfugere  hujus  culpce  pcenamiepattoiio.  Teueham 
memoria,  nobis  consuLibus.  Memineram  nobis  privatis  ceetcra.  QJICK 
ornamenta  in  Sexto  Claudia  esse  voluuti  te  consul e.  Milii  quidem  neque 
pueris  nobis  M.  Scaurus  C.  Mario  cedere  videbatur.  And  Caesar 
speaks  thus  of  himself;  Dictatore  habente  comitia  Ccesare,  consules 
creantur  J.  Ccesar  §  P.  Sermlius. 

But  this  way  of  speaking  is  common  enough,  when  this  abla- 
.tive  denotes  a  diversity  of  time  and  condition,  though  in  the  same 
person.  Hereof  we  shall  give  more  particular  examples.  Te  vi- 
dente  videst  Plant.  Qid  se  vidente  ami  cam  patiatur  suam,  &c.  Ter. 
Hibericas  herbas  se  solo  nequicquam  intelligente  dicebat,  Quin.  lib.  8. 
Te  volente  misisti,  Idem  declam.  4.  Qidbus  occultatis  (Tyriis)  Si- 
dona  devecli  sunt,  Curt.  lib.  4.  c.  4-.  Iterum  cemente  in  Trebianis  le- 
jratam  pecuniam  transferre  concederetur,  obtir.ere  non  potuit^  Suet,  in 
Tiber.  Absumique  etiam  .se  inspectante  patitur,  Pliu.  Prodente  se 
aiitor  est  M.  Varro,  Id.  Plorum  supra  centum  viginti  millia  fuisse,  se 
prodente  Ctesias  scribit,  Id.  Se  audiente  locuples  auctor  scribit  Thucy- 
dides,  Cic.  Nobis  vigil antibus,  fy  multum  in  posterum  providentibus, 
fop.  Romano  con&entiente,  erimus  prqfecto  liberi,  brevi  tempore,  Id. 
Moderante  Tiberio  ne  plures  quam  quatuor  candidates  commcndaret, 
Tac.  Tiberius  directing  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  pro- 
mised not  to  name  more  than  four  candidates.  And  others  of  the 
like  sort,  which  may  be  seen  in  Sanctius  and  elsewhere. 

This  shews  that  Despauter  had  no  great  reason  to  find  fault  with 
this  phrase,  which  Priscian  maintains  to  be  good  Latin,  Me  legente 
projicio  ;  and  as  he  believed  that  no  Latin  author  ever  expressed 
himself  in  that  manner,  it  proves  that  lie  was  less  versed  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  than  those  who  came  after  him. 

RULE   XXXV. 

Of  some  Particles  which  govern  different  cases. 

Ecce?  and  en,  govern  a  nominative  or  an  accu- 
sative. 
O,  heu,  proh,  govern  a  nominative,  accusative, 

or  vocative. 
Hei,  and  vae,  have  only  a  dative. 

EXAMPLES. 

These  two  adverbs  ecce,  en,  govern  either  a  nomi- 
native, or  an  accusative;  as  En  Priamus,  Virg.  be- 
hold Priamus.  En  tectum^  en  tegulas,  Plaut.  behold 
the  roof,  behold  the  tiles.  Ecce 
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Ecce  ilia  tempest  as,  behold  that  storm.  Ecce  miserum 
hominem,  behold  that  wretched  man. 

The  interjections,  O!  heu!  proh!  govern  either 
the  nominative,  accusative,  or  vocative. 

O  quails  domus  !  O  what  a  house  !  O  me  perditum! 
wretched  me  !  O  Dave,  itane  contemnor  abs  te  ?  O 
Davus,  dost  thou  despise  me  thus  ? 

Heu  nimiumfellv !  O  too  happy  !  Heu  pietas,  heu 
priscajides  !  alas,  where  is  the  religion  and  fidelity  of 
former  days!  Heu  stirpem  invisam  !  Virg.  O  unhappy 
race ! 

Proh  dolor!  O  lamentable!  Pro  dedm,  atque  homi- 
numjidem  !  Ter.  Cic.  ye  gods !  ye  men  !  Pro  sancte 
Jupiter  !  Cic.  O  sacred"  Jupiter  ! 

Hei!  and  v<e!  are  always  joined  to  a  dative;  Hei 
mihi !  ah  me  !  V&  tibi!  wo  to  you ! 

ANNOTATION. 

Ecce,  and  en,  more  usually  govern  an  accusative,  when  they  de- 
note any  kind  of  reproach.  En  animum  8$  mentem,  there's  a  bright 
genius  for  you.  In  sudden  things,  Cicero  frequently  useth  the  da- 
tive with  ecce.  Epistolam  cum  a  te  avide  expectarem,  ecce  tibi  nun- 
cius  iienit.  But  considering  it  strictly,  this  tibi  is  only  a  relative 
dative,  and  the  meaning  is,  behold  a  messenger  tvho  is  come  to  tell 
me  this  of  you,  or  concerning  you. 

Therefore  it  is  observable,  that  properly  speaking,  these  ad- 
verbs and  interjections  govern  no  case.  For  which  reason  we  have 
placed  this  rule  after  the  rest,  as  a  thing  that  may  be  omitted, 
since  the  following  noun  constantly  depends1  on  the  verb  which  is 
understood.  Thus  when  Cicero  says,  En  crimen^  en  causa,  that  is, 
en  est  crimen,  en  est  causa.  When  wre  say,  Ecce  ilium,  we  under- 
stand vide  or  respice,  and  the  like.  Just  as  in  Greek,  7&,  $£, 
though  taken  adverbially  for  en  and  ecce,  are  real  imperatives  of 
the  C2.  aor.  of  &&«,  and  &&>/*«/,  to  see,  to  know. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  O,  when  we  say,  0  prceclarum  custo- 
dem  I  we  understand  habemus.  O  me  miserum  !  sup.  sentio.  For 
that  the  particle  0  does  not  govern  this  case,  appears  from  its 
being  frequently  omitted.  Me  miserum,  Ter.  as  likewise  from 
several  passages,  where  it  cannot  be  even  understood,  as  Htsccine 
jftagitia  !  jocular  em  audaciam  !  Ter.  where  according  to  Donatus, 
we  must  understand  only  audio,  or  dicis. 

In  regard  to  the  interjections  hei  and  vte,  so  far  are  they  from 
being  capable  of  governing  any  cases,  that  they  are  not  so  much 
as  significative  words,  but  serve  only  to  express  the  emotions  of 
the  rnind,  Hei  mihi !  *vce  tibi !  where  we  always  understand  est, 
as  ifves  were  a  noun.  Just  as  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  Vts  unum 
tibiit :  veniunt  duo  vcc  post  hccct  &c. 

RULE 
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RULE   XXXVI. 

Of  die  reciprocal  Pronouns  sui  and  suus. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  let  the  reciprocal  pronoun 

refer  to  the  principal  noun  only. 

EXAMPLES. 

We  have  placed  this  rule  the  last,  because  it  ap- 
pears somewhat  more  difficult,  and  supposeth  a  know- 
ledge of  the  others.  But  there  is  nothing  more  na- 
tural, when  once  it  is  rightly  considered. 

These  two  pronouns  relative  sui  &  suns,  are  called 
reciprocals,  because  they  refer  the  third  person  back 
to  itself.  As  when  I  say,  Cato  se  inter/ecit,  Cato  has 
killed  himself;  this  pronoun  se,  refers  Cato  to  Cato 
himself.  And  in  like  manner,  Ipse  se  diligit,  he  loves 
himself.  Loquitur  secum,  he  talks  to  himself.  Sui 
semper  similis,  always  like  himself,  &c. 

Therefore  if  we  want  to  refer  to  the  case  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  verb  in  the  natural  order,  we  make 
use  of  the  reciprocal  to  avoid  ambiguity  ;  Ctzsar  Ario- 
visto  dirit,  non  sese  Gallis,  sed  Gallos  sibi  btllum  intu- 
lisse,  Caesar  told  Ariovistus,  that  it  was  not  he  who 
had  declared  war  against  the  Gauls,  but  the  Gauls 
against  him  :  where  it  appears  that  sese  and  sibi  refer 
to  Caesar,  as  to  the  nominative,  which  immediately 
precedes  the  verb  in  the  natural  order  of  construction. 

But  if  there  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity,  we  may  put 
indifferently,  either  a  reciprocal,  or  one  of  these  rela- 
tives, ille,  ipse,  hie,  is,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  sense  ;  as  Est  verofortunatus  ilk,  cujus  ex  salute 
non  minor  pent  ad  omnes,  quam  ad  ilium  Centura  sit,  ICE- 
titia  perventrit,  Cic.  Marcellus  is  happy  to  find  that 
his  preservation  is  as  dear  to  the  whole  community,  as 
to  himself:  where  it  is  obvious  that  he  might  have 
said  ad  se.  And  in  like  manner,  Omnes  boni,  quantum 
in  rpsisfuit,  Cafsarem  inttrjecerunt ;  all  the  honest  par- 
ty, as  much  as  in  them  lay,  had  a  share  in  Cassar's 
death  :  where  he  might  have  said,  quantum  in  sejuit. 

On  the  contrary,  authors  put  the  reciprocal  also, 
where  they  might  have  used  the  relative,  Medeampraf* 
dicant  mj'ugd,jratris  sui  membra  in  Us  tods  qua  separens 
persequerelur  (fatimlw,  Cic,  Medea  in  her  flight  is 
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said  to  have  scattered  her  brother's  limbs  wherever 
her  father  was  in  pursuit  of  her :  where  he  might  have 
said,  qua  mm  perseqwretur.  Orare  jussit,  si  se  ames> 
hcra,  jam  ut  ad  sese  venias,  Ter.  she  bid  me  tell  you, 
that  she  begs,  if  you  have  any  love  for  her,  you  will 
come  and  see  her  :  where  he  might  have  said,  Si  earn 
ames,  ut  ad  earn  venias.  H<zc  propterca  de  me  diri, 
tit  mild  Tubero,  cum  de  se  eadem  d'icerem,  ignosceret,  Cic. 
I  have  said  this  concerning  myself,  to  the  end  that 
Tubero  might  excuse  me,  if  I  said  the  same  of  him  : 
Cum  de  ipso  eadem  dicer  em,  would  have  done  as  well. 

ANNOTATION. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  all  the  rule  we  have  to  observe  on 
this  occasion,  is  to  avoid  obscurity. 

Now  in  the  first  and  second  person  there  can  never  be  any  am- 
biguity, and  therefore  we  may  say  in  the  above-mentioned  exam- 
ple :  Ut  tnihi  Tubero,  cum  de  se,  or  cum  de  illo,  eadem  dicerem, 
ignosceret.  We  may  say,  Cepi  columbam  in  nido  suo,  or  in  nido  ejus, 
or  in  nido  ipsius.  Just  as  Terence  hath,  Timet  ne  deseras  se  for 
earn,  in  Andr.  she  is  afraid  lest  you  forsake  her ;  and  further  on, 
Meritam  esse  ut  memor  esses  sni  for  ejus.  And  Cicero,  Mihi  gratias 
agunt  quod  se  reges  mea  sententia  appellaiierim.  Suis  eum  certis 
propriisque  criminibus  accusabo.  Non  emit  a  te  enim,  sed  priusquam 
tu  mum  sibi  vendercs,  ipse  possedit.  And  the  like. 

It  is  the  same  upon  other  occasions,  where  the  only  rule  is  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  Vix  tamen  sibi  de  mea  voluntate  concessum  est,  Cic. 
"Where  sibi  stands  expressly  for  illi,  as  Manutius  observeth.  Thus 
we  may  say,  Supplidum  sumpsit  de  Jcimoso  Jure  cum  sociis  suis,  or 
sociis  ejus,  because  the  sense  is  clear :  but  with  the  copulative  con- 
junction we  should  not  say,  Sumpsit  supplicium  defure  et  sociis  suis, 
but  only  ejus  ;  because  as  suis  then  refers  to  the,  nominative  of  the 
verb,  it  would  look  as  if  this  were  said  of  the  companions  of  the 
person  that  punishes.  Just  as  when  Cicero  saith,  Cerercm  esse  sub- 
latam  a  Verre  ex  templis  suis  ;  suis  refers  to  Cererem,  as  to  the  case 
which  immediately  precedes  the  verb  esse.  Which  might  be  ex- 
plained otherwise,  Quod  Ceres  a  Vcrre  sublata  sit  ex  templis  suis  ; 
because  suis  would  always  refer  to  Ceres,  the  nominative  of  the 
verb.  But  we  should  not  say,  Verres  sustulit  Cererem  ex  templis 
suis  ;  because  suis  would  then  refer  to  Vcrres,  as  now  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  verb,  so  that  to  remove  all  ambiguity,  we  should  say,  ex 
templis  ejus. 

And  so  true  is  this  rule,  that  except  in  this  case  we  frequently 
find  both  the  relative  and  the  reciprocal  referring  to  the  same  per- 
son. Abisari  Alexander  nuntiare  jussit,  si  gravaretur  ad  se  venire, 
ipmm  ad  eum  tsse  venturum,  Curt,  where  se  and  ipsum  both  refer  to 
Alexander.  In  promncia  pacatissima  ita  se  gessit,^ut  ei  pacem  esse 
expediret,  Cic.  where  se  and  ei  both  refer  to  Ligarius,  in  favour  of 

whom  he  is  speaking. 

What 
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What  wonder  then  is  it,  if  they  put  the  reciprocal,  though  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  nominative  of  the  verb,  when  it  can  occa- 
sion no  ambiguity,  as  Virgil  speaking  of  Dido's  nurse,  Namque 
suam  patria  antiqua  cinis  ater  habebat>  where  suam  refers  to  Dido, 
though  cinis  be  the  nominative  of  the  verb.  Valerius  Maximus 
speaking  of  Metellus,  Tectum  continue  in  datum  suum  restituit, 
where  suum  refers  to  tectum,  and  not  to  Metellus. 

Cicero  in  his  second  book  of  Offices  says  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
Candenle  carbone  sibi  adurebat  capillum,  where  sibi  refers  to  Diony- 
sius, because  it  is  the  nominative  of  the  verb  adureltitt.  And  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Tusculan  Questions,  mentioning  the  same 
subject,  he  says,  Dionysius  Jilias  suas  tondere  docuit,  instituitque  ut 
candentibus  juglandium  putaminibus  barbam  sibi  et  capillum  adure- 
rent ;  where  sibi  is  no  longer  referred  to  the  nominative  of  the 
verb  adurerent,  which  are  his  daughters,  but  to  Dionysius  himself, 
because  the  sense  sheweth  there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  since  his 
daughters  have  no  beard.  But  if  it  was  only,  Dionysius  instituit  ut 
jilice  suce  capillum  sibi  adurerent,  this  might  be  understood  of  his 
daughters'  hajr,  because  he  has  expressed  them  by  the  reciprocal 
suce  ;  and  to  remove  all  ambiguity  we  should  say,  Ut  capillum  ipsi 
(Dionysio)  adurerent. 

But  take  notice  that  the  ambiguity  arises  chiefly  on  these  occa- 
sions, where  there  are  two  third  persons,  and  especially  where  there 
happen  to  be  two  different  verbs,  as  Pater  jussit  filio  ut  iret  in  cubi- 
culum  suum.  Verres  rogat  Dolabellam  ut  de  sua  provincia  decedat. 
For  then  we  must  distinguish  by  the  sense,  and  consider  which  is  the 
principal  person  in  the  sentence,  in  order  generally  to  refer  the 
reciprocal  to  its  nominative.  Thus  when  Cicero  saith,  Turn  Py- 
thius  piscatores  ad  se  vocavit,  et  ab  his  petimt  ut  ante  suos  hortos 
poster  a  die  piscarentur,  Offic.  1.  He  ought  not  to  have  expressed 
himself  otherwise,  because  the  verb  petivit  has  Pythius  before  it  for 
its  nominative,  to  whom  these  gardens  belong,  and  who  is  the 
principal  nominative.  But  if  he  had  meant  the  fishermen's  gardens, 
he  should  have  said  hortos  ipsorum,  to  prevent  ambiguity  :  as  he 
said  of  Milo,  Obmam  Jit  Clodio  ante  Jundum  ejus,  nempe  Clodii. 

In  the  same  manner  we  say,  Regis  est  gubernare  suos.  Hunc  sui 
cives  ejeceruntybecause  though  one  would  think  that  this  reciprocal 
does  not  refer  to  the  nominative  of  the  verb,  yet  it  certainly 
amounts  to  this  sense,  as  appears  by  altering  it  thus;  Regis  officium 
est  ut  gubernet  cives  suos.  Hie  ejectus  est  a  suis  civibus.  For  the  same 
reason  we  say,  Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas,  Virg.  Justitia  reddit 
suum  cuique.  Suo  gladio  hunc  jugulo.  Negligere  quid  de  se  quisque 
sentiat  est  dissoluti,  Cic.  Because  the  meaning  is,  Dissolutus  neg- 
ligit  quid  de  se  a  quoque  dicatur.  Suo  gladio  hie  jugulatur.  Quisque 
a  voluptate  sua  trahitur.  Quisque  a  justitia  accipit  suum. 

Therefore  whenever  there  is  a  periphrasis,  or  a  perplexed  meaning 
with  the  reciprocal,  it  ought  always  to  be  reduced  to  its  natural 
order,  to  see  which  is  the  nominative  of  the  verb  that  it  refers  to, 
as  in  Cicero's  Offices,  Ex  quo,  quia  suum  cujusquejit  quod  cuique  06- 
tigit9  id  quisque  teneat.  We  must  reduce  this,  and  say,  Quia  ex  eo  tern- 
pore  prtfdiwn  cujusqu.efy  smmpr^ium,  id  quisque  teneatftc.  Where 

we 
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we  see,  that  mum  constantly  refers  to  the  nominative  of  the  verb, 
which  is  tentat.  And  the  rest  in  the  same  manner. 

The  reciprocal  generally  goes  before  quisque  :  as  may  be  seen 
In  the  preceding  examples,  and  in  this  :  Num  ista  societas  talis  est, 
ut  nihil  suum  aijusque  sit,  Cic.  Though  Virgil  has  expressed  it 
otherwise  :  Quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Which  is  rare. 

With  inter  we  say ;  Contendunt  docti  inter  se,  and  contentio  est 
doctorum  inter  se,  or  inter  ipsos.  Damonem  fy  Pythiam  ferunt  hoc 
aniwo  inter  se  Jidsse.  Inter  se  oinnes  paries  corporis  quodam  lepore 
consentiunt.  Una  spes  est  salutis,  istorum  inter  istos  disscnsio,  Cic. 
and  the  like. 


(    79    ) 
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PARTICULAR  REMARKS 

on  all  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

AFTER  having  exhibited  a  general  idea  of  construction 
in  the  introduction  to  the  syntax,  and  shewn  the  applica- 
tion thereof  in  the  particular  rules,  I  propose  giving  some 
other  remarks  on  the  several  words  of  which  speech  is  composed ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  even  such  as  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  will  meet  here  with  a  variety  of  agreeable  and 
useful  observations,  as  well  for  discovering  the  real  foundation  of 
the  language,  as  for  understanding  the  different  authors,  and  writ- 
ing with  elegance  and  purity.  I  shall  only  advise  those  who  are 
desirous  of  attaining  the  real  principles  of  language  in  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in 
the  general  and  rational  grammar,*  where,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
even  the  most  curious  will  find  abundant  matter  of  entertainment. 


SECTION  I. 
REMARKS    ON   THE   NOUNS. 

CHAPTER  L 

Of  Nouns  Common,  Doubtful,  and  Epicene. 
1,  Of  Common  Nouns. 

THERE  are  a  great  many  nouns,  whose  signification: 
agreeth  with  both  sexes,  though  they  never  occur  in  con- 
duction with  an  adjective  feminine.  Such  is  homo  ;  for  we  should 
not  say,  hominem  malam,  as  Charisius  observes ;  and  it  is  a  mis- 
take, according  to  Vossius,  in  the  transcriber  of  Plautus,  to  read 
Hominis  misera  misereri,  where  the  best  manuscripts  have  Hominis 
misere  miseri. 

*  This  work  was  translated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of, 
the  grammatical  pieces  of  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  and  printed  for  J.  NOURSR 
(now  F.  WING  RATE)  in  the  Strand. 

And 
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And  if  Sulpicius  in  his  letter  to  Cicero,  says  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  Homo  nala  est^  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  since  in  Terence  a  woman  says,  Virum  me  natam  vel- 
lent :  and  it  is  in  the  same  signification  that  Plautus  likewise  says, 
Fures  estis  ambce,  that  is,  vox  ambcs  Jemince  Jures  estis.  Fory«r*of 
itself  is  never  joined  with  an  adjective  feminine. 

But  we  shall  divide  these  nouns  into  two  classes,  first  those 
which  Vossius  believes  to  be  common  in  their  signification  only,, 
and  next  those  which  are  common  likewise  in  their  construction. 

II.    Nouns  common  in  their  signification  only, 

because  this  noun  is  become  in  some 
measure  an  adjectivfi,  and  frequently 
taken  for  nullus,  as  in  Cicero , Facto  plur is 
omnium  hominum  nemincm.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  nemo  is  properly  said  only 
of  men,  whereas  nullus  is  said  of  every 
thing.  Where  we  are  to  observe  ne- 
vertheless, that  not  only  Virgil  has 
said,  Di-jum  nemo,  but  even  Cicero 
himself,  Nemo  nee  homo,  nee  Deus. 
INDEX,  though  its  signification  is  femi- 

mine,  Ora'ionis  indicem  vocem,  Cic. 
JUVENIS  indeed  is  common  in  its  sig- 
nification, Cornelia  juvems  est,  ft  ad- 
huc  parere  potest,  Plin.  but  it  is  al- 
ways masc.  in  its  construction. 
Therefore  in  this  verse  of  Catullus 
we  should  read  betwixt  two  com- 
mas Cernit'is,  innupta,  juvenes,  that 
is,  vos  innuptfp,  ccrnitis  juvenes,  as 
Vossius  observes,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Alvarez. 

HOSPES,  common  in  its  signification, 
Hospile  cymba,  Stat.  but  masc.  in 
construction.  In  the  feminine  we 
say  hospita.  Servilia  Dionis  hospita, 
Cic. 

INTERPRES.    Interprete  lingua,  Hor. 
LANISTA.  LIXA.  LATRO. 


ADVENA  always  masculine  in  construe 
tion.     And  in  like  manner, 

TRANSVENA  and  CONVENA  (from 
whence  cometh  Convene,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cominges  in  Gascony)  for 
as  the  Colics  terminated  in  A,  the 
masculines  of  the  first  declension  in 
*£,  as  Ivfaira.  ZHy?  for  lugyjTnj?,  the 
Latins,  ever  fond  of  imitating  them, 
have  frequently  given  the  same 
gender  to  this  same  termination  j 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  such  a 
number  of  nouns  masculine  in  A. 

AbnicoLA,  likewise  C.EUCOLA  and  Ru- 
RICOLA. 

ALIENIGENA,  in  the  same  manner  INDI- 
GENE, and  such  like. 

ASSECLA,  a  follower,  or  attendant  ;  and 
in  like  manner  several  nouns  which 
of  their  uature  are  adjectives. 

AURIGA. 

CAMELUS;  though  the  Greeks  say  n 
xa^ojXo?,  which  has  led  several  into  a 
mistake.  Seethe  genders,  vol.i.  p.  57. 

CLIENS,  masc.  we  say  CLIENTA  in 
the  feminine  j  Jam  clientus  reperi, 
Plaut. 

HcnesltB  purpuras  clienlg,  Hor. 

COCLES,  EQUES. 

EXULJ  therefore  we  should  not  say 
vaga  exul,  but  vaga  £f  exul ;  nor 


OBSES.    Sententiam  obsidem  perpetue  in 

Remp.  Voluntatis,  Cic. 

ejectam   exulem  reducers,   but  ejectam    OPIFEX.     Apes  opijices,  Varro. 

PEDES.  PINCERNA.   PR.'ESUL. 
PRINCEPS.    Principe?' famine,  Plin. 
PUGIL.    Si  qua  est  habitwr  fault,  pngi- 

lem  esse  aiunt,  Ter. 
KABUL  A. 


arnica  senex,  Varro    in 


in  exilium  reducere. 
FUR.     See  the  beginning  of  this  chap. 
HOMICIDA,  and  the  like. 
PARRICIDA,  and  the  like. 
HOMO.    See  the  beginning  of  this  chap 

But  nemo  is  sometimes  feminine,  SENEX.      Tua 

Vietnam  neminem  amo  magis,  Plaut.         Priscian. 

And  if  any  one  should  pretend  to  say  that  these  nouns  are  com- 
mon in  construction,  because  they  sometimes  denote  two  sexes,  or 
two  kinds,  and  are  joined  to  a  substantive  feminine ;  the  same 
reason  would  prove  that  testis  is  likewise  of  the  neuter  gender, 
because  Horace  says,  Testis  Metaurumjiumen  ;  and  that  pecus,  pe- 
coris,  is  of  the  feminine,  since  it  denotes  both  kinds,  though  it  is 
not  Latin  to  say  of  a  sheep,  La?iiger&  pecoris. 
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III.  Nouns  Common  that  are  put  in  both  Genders. 

There  are   other   nouns   that   are   put   in   both   genders,    the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  as  follow. 


Re- 


suam     reportavifg 


ADOLESCENS.  Optima  adolescenti  fa- 
cere  injuriam,  Ter. 

AFFINIS.     Affinis  tua,  Cic. 

ANTISTES.  Pent  a  antistes,  Val.  Max. 
Though  we  read  also  antistila,  Plaut. 
Cic. 

ACTOR.  Autor  optima,  Ovid.  It  is 
more  usual  in  the  masc.  And  Ter- 
tullian  has  made  use  of  auctrix,  f<ir 
the  fern.  But  Servius  observeth  that 
the  nouns  in  TOR,  form  their  femi- 
nine in  TRIX,  only  when  they  are 
derived  from  a  verb,  as  from  kgo, 
Cometh  lector,  which  makes  lectrir  ; 
whereas  the  others  under  a  single 
termination,  are  generally  com- 
mon, senator,  balneator,  &c.  To 
which  he  adds,  that  autor,  coming 
from  autoritas,  is  common,  but  when 
coming  from  augeo,  we  say  auctor 
divitiarum,  and  auctiix  pitrimnmi. 

AUGUR.  Atigur  cassafuturi,  Slat.  But 
more  usually  in  the  masc. 

Bos.  Alstractaque  boves,  Virg.  It  is 
even  more  usually  in  the  fern,  ex- 
cept when  we  intend  to  express 
particularly  the  males. 

CANIS.  Visceque  canes  ululare  per  urn- 
tram,  Virg.  as  quoted  by  Seneca, 
though  others  read  vi>i  canes.  But 
this  noun  is  more  usual  in  the  femi- 
nine, when  it  denotes  the  rage  and 
fury  of  this  animal,  because  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  female. 

Civis.     Civis  Romana,  Cic. 

COMES.  Comitem  suam  desiiluil,  Ovid. 
But  it  is  more  usual  in  the  masc. 

But  we  are  to  observe  that  some  of  the  above  nouns  seem  to 
be  rather  adjectives,  as  adolescens,  qffinis ;  with  which,  strictly 
speaking,  homo  and  mulier  are  understood ;  though  this  makes  no 
difference  in  regard  to  practice,  since  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  have  been  used  by  the  ancients  in  both  genders. 

We  must  also  take  notice  that  there  are  some  particular  words 
in  ecclesiastic  writers,  in  the  use  of  which  these  writers  are  to  be 
our  guides,  because  in  this  respect  we  cannot  build  upon  profane 
authority.  Such  is  the  word  martyr,  which  is  frequently  fern,  in 
the  Fathers,  though  in  profane  authors  it  is  only  masc. 

IV.  Of  Doubtful  Nouns. 

We  must  likewise  recall  to  mind  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
duction to  genders,  vol.i.  p.  1,  concerning  the  difference  between  the 
Common  and  the  Doubtful ;  and  that  a  doubtful  noun  having  in 

VOL.  II.  G  one 


CONJUX.     Antiquus  conjux,  Virg. 

gia  conjux,  Id. 
CONVIVA.       Convent     omnes      convivas 

meas,  Pompon. 

GUSTOS.     Gustos  ves/ra,  Plaut. 
Dux.     3ua  fidunt  duce  nocturnd  Phce- 

nices  in  alto,  Cic.  Acarl.  2. 
H^RES.     Si  sua  hcercs  abstincat  se  bonis, 

Tryphon. 
HOSTIS.    Studionim  pernicio>issima  hostis, 

Quintil. 
INFANS.       Infantem 

Quint. 
JUDEX.     Sumus  tarn  seKujudice   sontest 

Luc.     But  it   is   more  usual  in  the 

masc. 
MILES.     Nova  miles  eram,  Ovid.     But 

more  frequently  in  the  masc. 
MUNICEPS.     Municipem  suam,  Plin. 
PAH  ENS.     Alma  parent,  Virg.     Though 

Charisius    takes    notice    that    anci- 
ently  it   was   only   masc.    and   thaft 

Medea,     in    Pacuvius,    looking   fof 

her  mother,  said,   Ut  mihi  potestatem 

duis  inquirendi  met  parentis. 
PATUUEUS.      Si    mihi    patruelis    null* 

manet,  Pers. 
Sus.     Arnica  Into  sus>  Hor.     ImmuntF* 

sues,  Virg. 
TESTIS.     Inducta  teste  in  senatum,  Sue  A. 

ton.     But  oftener  in  the  masc. 
VAXES.      Tuque.   6    sanclissima    vate( 

Virg. 
VINDEX.     Tu  saltern   debila   vindex  hue 

ades,  Stat.     But  more  usual  in  the 

masculine: 
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one  part  of  the  sentence  been  put  in  one  gender,  may  in  another 
part  be  put  in  another.     Thus  we  find  in  Ovid  : 
Est  specus  cxesi  structura  pumicis  asper, 
Non  hommifacilis,  non  adeundaferce. 

Where  we  see  that  specus  is  joined  with  asper  in  the  first  verse, 
as  masculine  ;  and  with  adeunda  in  the  second,  "as  feminine.  Yet 
this  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  licence,  more  excusable  in  poets  than 
in  orators. 

V.  Of  Epicenes. 

We  have  already  mentioned  these  nouns  in  the  first  rule  of  gen- 
ders, vol.  i.  p.  5,  and  in  the  last,  p.  55.  The  word  EPICENE  is  of 
Greek  derivation,  and  cannot  be  rendered  by  a  single  term  in 
Latin;  so  that  it  is  speaking  with  impropriety  to  call  these  nouns, 
either  communia,  or  promiscua.  For  as  the  ancients  called  xo/vo», 
commune,  that  noun  which  includes  within  itself  the  two  genders; 
so  they  have  given  the  name  of  ITT/XO/VOV,  that  is  supercommune,  to 
that  noun  which  had  something  more  than  the  common  in  thii 
respect,  that  it  included  both  kinds  under  one  gender. 

And  at  first  they  made  use  of  this  term  only  to  express  the  names 
either  of  such  animals  as  were  least  known  to  them,  or  whose  males 
were  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  females.  Hence  Varro 
takes  notice,  that  anciently  columba  was  epicene,  and  included  the 
male  as  well  as  the  female  ;  but  when  pigeons  were  grown  more 
tame,  the  male  was  called  columbus,  and  the  female  columba.  Festus 
observes  that  Numa's  laws  had  agnwn  Jeminam,  for  agnam.  And 
this  confusion  of  genders  has  still  continued  in  a  great  many  nouns, 
though  their  kind  is  sufficiently  distinguished,  as  vulpes  andjeletf 
feminine  ;  elephas,  masculine,  &c. 

But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  which  the  ancients 
distinguished,  as  puerus,  and  puera,  has  sometimes  reverted  to  the 
§ame  gender ;  the  word  puer,  a  child,  agreeing  as  well  with  girls 
as  boys,  and  having  been  heretofore  common,  as  Charisius  takes 
notice,  and  likewise  Priscian,  book  6,  and  9.  Sancta  puer  Sa- 
turnijilia  regina,  Liv.  in  Odys.  Prima  incedit 'Cereris  Proserpina, 
puer,  Naev.  2  bell.  Pun.  So  that  this  noun  being  at  length  be- 
come epicene,  a  father  might  call  his  daughters  pueros  meos,  my 
children  (if  custom,  had  so  determined),  as  well  as  liber os,  which 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  civil  law,  and  of  which  Gellius  has  ex- 
pressly treated  in  the  12th  chapter  of  his  2d  book,  where  he  says 
moreover,  that  the  ancients  used  the  word  liber  os  in  the  plural, 
when  speaking  of  a  man  who  had  only  one  son,  or  one  daughter. 
In  like  manner  to  express  a  female  we  may  very  well  say  egregiunt 
catulum,  a  fine  kitten,  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  put 
egregiam,  unless  we  \rant  to  express  particularly  its  sex ;  the  epi- 
cene noun  generally  following  the  gender  of  its  termination,  and 
including  indeterminately  both  kinds  under  this  gender,  and  this 
termination. 

But  when  they  wanted  to  express  the  particular  sex,  they  added 
masculus  orfemina,  as  appears  from  Columella,  and  others,  Pavo 
masculus,  pavo  femina,  &c. ;  or  else  they  understood  them,  as 
when  Plautus  said,  Elephas  gravida,  that  is,  gravida  Jemina,  it 

being 
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being  impossible  that  gravida  should  refer  to  elcphas  masculine,  but 
by  understanding  some  other  word  between  them. 

It  is  by  this  rule,  according  to  Sanctius,  and  even  to  Quintilian, 
that  we  ought  to  explain  these  passages  of  Virgil,  Timidi  damcB, 
talpce  oculis  capti,  where  in  all  probability  the  reason  of  his  depart- 
ing from  the  gender  of  the  termination,  was  that  he  supposed  the 
word  masculi,  to  refer,  to  the  most  worthy  :  concerning  which  the 
reader  may  likewise  see  what  hath  been  said  in  the  list  of  the 
Epicenes,  voj.  i.  p.  56  and  57. 

Sometimes  they  referred  to  the  masculine  according  to  the  ter- 
mination, though  speaking  of  females,  as  we  read  in  Pliny,  Po- 
lypi pariunt  ova  tantdjcecunditate,  ut  multititdinem  ovortim  occisi  non 
recipiant  cavo  capitis,  quo  prcegnantes  iulere,  where  occisi  refers  to 
Polypi,  though  it  is  understood  of  females.  Which  is  still  more 
extraordinary  among  the  Greeks,  who  do  not  mind  the  termina- 
tion, as  when  Aristotle  saith,  o/  ogviSss  n'^ovo-i,  hi  aves  pariunt, 
and  as  he  said  in  another  place  o  As'wv  to  signify  a  lioness,  and  Ho- 
mer TOX  otlyx.  for  a  she-goat,  T«?  oiats  for  sheep,  and  the  like.  This 
may  be  referred  to  the  figure  of  Syllepsis,  of  which  hereafter. 

Now  it  is  very  ridiculous,  says  Sanctius,  to  imagine  that  the 
word  epicene  belongs  only  to  birds  or  quadrupeds.  It  is  applica- 
ble also  to  insects  and  fishes,  and  even  to  man,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  word^?M<?r,  and  isv further  proved  by  all  those  nouns  which 
ane  common  in  their  signification  only.  And  this  is  sufficiently 
expressed  by  the  explication  of  the  word,  and  the  above  gived 
etymology  of  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Remarks  on  some  particular  Cases. 
I,   Of  the  VOCATIVE. 

'THHE  vocative,  among  the  Attics,  was  always  the  same  as 
A  the  nominative.  Hence  these  two  cases  are  almost  always 
the  same  in  Latin,  and  for  this  same  reason  they  are  frequently 
joined  in  a  sentence,  as  Nate  mete  vires,  mea  magnet  potentia  solus. 
Virg.  Salve  primus  omnium  parens  patrice  appellate,  primus  in  tog& 
triumphum,  linguaeque  lauream  merite.  Pliny  speaking  of  Cicero. 
And  hereby  we  see,  says  Sanctius,  that  we  may  express  ourselves 
,these  ways,  Defends  me  amice  mi,  or  defende  me  amicus  meus.  See 
the  declensions,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  and  the  remarks  on  the  pronouns 
which  are  to  follow,  chap.  i.  n.  5. 

II.  OJ 'the  DATIVE  and  the  ABLATIVE. 

In  Greek  the  ablative  is  the  same  as  the  dative,  hence  they 
have  always  a  great  affinity  even  in  Latin.  Therefore  as  the 
Greeks  say  r$  'AmW,  and  the  Dorians  also,  TO/  'Ay%/<7«,  rjc  Ivi- 
ronji,  rat  patr?,  or  MOY'SAI,  the  Latins  first  jn'ade  huic  Anchisai, 
huic  ejiitomai,  huic  musai  (which  is  the  same  as  mustej  and  only 
dropping  the  i,  hoc  Ancbw,  hac  musa>  hac  epiioma,  &c.  Just  as  the 
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./Eolians  say  ru  'Am/a,  rat  IA&O-OC,  rZ>  Xoyw,  &c.  without  i.  Con- 
cerning which  you  may  see  what  hath  been  said  in  the  Declen- 
sions, vol.  i.  p.  100, 122,  125. 

But  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  Latins  have  been  such  imi- 
tators of  the  Colics,  that  heretofore  they  dropped  even  this  i  or 
this  e.in  the  dative  as  well  as  in  the  ablative,  in  the  first  declen- 
sion, and  in  the  others  they  made  these  two  cases  always  alike. 
Hence  it  is,  says  Scioppius,  that  we  find  in  Propertius, 

Si  placet  insultet  Lygdame  morte  mea, 

for  morti  mecz.  Likewise,  Pitaque  feminea  turpiter  apta  manu  for 
manui,  Id.  Hence  also  it  is,  that  taking  me  for  mi,  formed  by 
contraction  from  mihi,  and  likewise  te  for  tibi,  according  to  the 
remark  of  Donatus  and  Festus,  we  find  that  Terence  says,  Nimis 
me  indulgeo.  Te  indulgebant,  &c.  Hence  it  is,  in  fine,  that  we  meet 
with,  In  cold  tundentes  pabula  Iteta,  Lucr.  Serta  procul  capili  tan- 
turn  delapsajacebant,  Virg.  for  tantum  capite,  or  a  capite.  Scriberis 
vario  Mceomi  carminis  alile,  Hor.  for  aliti.  For  Servius  saith  it  is 
the  same  expression  as  cernitur  ulli.  Cum  temere  anguineo  creditur 
ere  manus,  Propert.  for  ori.  Cum  capite  hoc  Sty  sue  jam  peterentur 
aquce,  Id.  for  capiti  huic.  Ut  mihi  non  ullo  pondere  terra  Joret,  Id. 
for  uili  ponderi :  in  the  same  sense  as  Lucretius  says, 

Ut  sua  cuique  homini  nullo  sunt  pondere  membra. 
Nee  caput  est  oneri  collo  : 

where  it  is  obvious  that  sunt  pondere  and  est  oneri,  are  in  the  same 
construction. 

•Aciesque  Latina 

Concurrunt,  hceret  pede  pes,  densusque  viro  "uzr,  Virg. 
where  pede  stands  for  pedi,  even  according  to  Linacer.  Quod  haud 
scio  an  timens  suo  corpore  posse  accidere,  Cicero.  And  we  meet  with 
a  great  many  more,  which  show,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  prin- 
ciple cannot  easily  be  doubted  of.  But  this  remark  extends  a 
great  deal  further,  as  we  shall  make  appear  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  pronouns. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Remarks  on  Numeral  Nouns. 

I.  Of  AMBO  and  Duo. 

AMBO  and  duo  are  used  in  the  accusative  masculine  as  well  a» 
ambos  and  duos,  according  to  Charisius.     Which  is  an  imita- 


tion of  the  Greeks,  who  say,  T»S  Svo  :  ras 

Si  duo  prceterea  tales  Idcea  tulissct 

Terra  viros.     Virg. 

Verum  iibi  ductores  acie  revocaveris  ambo.     Id. 
according  to  the  reading  not  only  of  Charisius,  but  also  of  Servias, 
who  produces  several  other  authorities  besides  :  and  this  accusative 
was  in  the  ancient  copies  of  Cicero,  as  Vossius  observeth,  who  at- 
tributes the  change  to  the  ignorance  of  the  correctors. 

The 
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• 

The  neuter  is  in  Cicero  quoted  by  Accius,  Video  sepulchra  duo 
duorum  corporum,  in  Oratore :  where  Scioppius,  Gruterus,  and 
others,  read  dua.  And  indeed  Quintilian  observeth,  that  they 
used  to  say,  dua  pondo,  and  trepondo,  and  that  Messala  maintained 
it  was  right. 

We  meet  also  with  duo  in  the  accusative  feminine,  as  Scipio  Gen- 
tilis  quotes  it,  Tritavia  similiter  numeratafocit  personas  triginta  duo, 
Pauli  /.  C'.  And  Contius  cites  it  from  Scevola  in  the  genitive, 
Duo  millium  aureorum,  for  duorum.  But  this  is  rare,  whereas  the 
accusative  is  very  common  ;  but  we  shall  show  hereafter,  that  there 
were  a  great  many  more  plural  nouns  of  this  termination  in  o. 
II.  Of  the  other  Numeral  Nouns. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  we  say,  quindecim,  sedecim  and 
the  like  numbers  lower  than  these,  yet  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients we  meet  more  usually  with  decem  fy  septem,  decent  fy  octo, 
decem  Sf  novem,  than  scptemdecim,  octodecim,  novemdecim,  which  are 
almost  the  only  ones  in  modern  use. 

Priscian  tells  us  that  we  should  say,  decimus  fy  tertius,  with  the 
conjunction,  putting  the  greater  number  the  first,  or  tertius  deci- 
mus,  without  the  conjunction,  putting  the  greater  number  the 
last ;  decimus  8?  quartus,  or  quartus-decimus,  and  the  rest  in  the 
like  manner  as  far  as  twenty,  though  we  find  also  decimus-tertius, 
decimus -quartus,  &c.  in  very  good  authors.  But  as  this  might 
have  been  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  who  expressed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancy  what  they  found  written  inxciphers,  it 
seems  to  be  the  safest  way  to  adhere  to  Pnscian's  doctrine.  Sen- 
tentia  septima-deciv-a,  is  in  Cicero.  Nono-decimo  anno,  in  Ter.  and 
the  like  in  others.  We  say  likewise,  duodeviginti,  for  18,  undevi- 
ginti,  for  19.  And  according  to  Linacer  we  may  say  likewise, 
duodetriginta,  for  28,  undequadraginta,  for  39,  undequinquagessimo 
die,  as  in  Cicero,  and  such  like. 

From  twenty  to  one  hundred,  if  you  put  a  conjunction  between 
the  two  numbers,  the  smallest  must  be  placed  first,  unus  fy  viginti, 
duo  fy  triginta,  &c.  If  you  do  not  use  the  conjunction,  you  say, 
viginti  unus,  viginti  duo,  &c.  Above  a  hundred,  you  always  fol- 
low the  natural  order,  either  without  or  with  the  conjunction, 
centum  unus,  or  centum  $  ^^nus9  mille  unus,  or  mille  Sf  mtus,  &c. 

But  to  reckon  a  thousand,  you  are  to  follow  the  rule  of  numbers 
under  a  hundred.  Sex  fy  viginti  millia,  or  viginti  sex  millia. 

And  this  rule  is  observed  in  the  ordinal  number ;  vicesimus 
primus,  or  primus  et  vicesimus :  in  the  distributive,  viceni  singuli, 
or  singuli  et  viceni :  in  numeral  adverbs,  vicies  semel,  or  semel  et 
vicies,  &c. 

Mille  is  indeclinable  in  the  singular,  though  according  to  Ma- 
crobius,  formerly  they  said  mille,  millis.  In  the  plural  it  is  de- 
clined, millia,  ium,  ibus.  We  say  indifferently  in  the  singular, 
mille  homines,  or  mille  hominum  :  but  in  the  plural  we  prefer  millia 
hominum  with  the  genitive,  though  it  is  not  true  that  the  other 
expression  was  erroneous,  as  Valla  and  Linacer  imagined. 

Tot  millia  gentes Armaferunt  Itala,  Virg. 

Duodecim 
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Duodeeim  millia  pcdites,  Liv.  Tritici  modios  quinque  millia,  Cic. 
Trzcentis  miUibus  mulicribus,  Just.  For  millia  is  also  an  edjeetive, 
as  we  shall  show  hereafter  in  the  chapter  of  Sesterces ;  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  those  grammarians. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  the  Motion,  or  Variation  of  Adjectives. 

THE  motion  or  variation  of  adjectives  may  be  considered  two 
different  ways,  either  according  to  the  genders,  or  accord- 
ing to  comparison. 

I.  Of  the  Variation  according  to  the  Genders. 

Some  adjectives  have  only  one  terailnation  for  the  three  gen- 
ders, as  par,  concurs.  And  in  this  number  we  ought  to  include 
infuns,  since  we  read  in  Horace,  Infantes  statuas  ;  in  Ovid,  Infantia 
guttura  ;  and  in  Valerius  Maximus,  Tnfans puer. 

The  others  have  two  terminations,'  IS  and  E  for  the  positive 
degree :  OR  and  US  for  the  comparative.  But  anciently  the  ter- 
mination OR  served  in  this  degree  for  the  three  genders.  Bdlum 
Punicum  posterior,  Plaut. 

We  find  likewise  pot  is  and^ofe,  in  all  genders. 

Qui  potis  est?  inquis :  quod  am  ant  em  injuria  tails 
Cogit  aware  magis,  sed  bene  velle  minus,  Catul. 
Where  it  is  obvious  that  he  put  potis  for  pote,  Svv&lov :    as  on  the 
contrary  he  has  put  pote  for  potis  in  this  other  verse : 

•*    •  • '  Quantum  qni  pote  plurimum  perire. 

And  for  want  of  knowing  this  remark,  a  great  many  passages  of 
the  ancients  have  been  corrupted ;  though  we  do  not  deny  but 
pote  is  more  usual  in  the  neuter.  See  the  3d  chapter  of  Irregular 
Verbs,  and  the  first  chapter  of  Adverbs,  which  are  to  follow. 

There  are  likewise  some  that  have  two  different  terminations; 
as  Hie  acer,  hcec  acris,  hoc  acre  ;  or  else  hie  et  hcec  acris,  et  hoc 
acre  ;  and  the  same  you  may  say  of  salttber,  alacer,  and  others : 
alacris,  says  Asconius,  give  alaccr,  utrumque  enim  dicimus.  From 
thence  comes  pauper,  in  the  feminine  in  Terence,  as  Donatus 
reads  it. 

Potius  quam  in  patria  honeste  pauper  vivere,  in  Andr. 
Though  in  Plautus  we  find,  paupcra  hcec  res  est. 

Celer  hath  for  the  feminine  celeris,  in  Ovid,  and  for  the  neuter 
celere,,  in  Ter.  in  Phorm.  But  celeris  is  also  masc.  in  Cato.  Hence 
as  from  celer  comes  celerrimus,  in  the  superlative,  so  from  celeris 
came  celerissimus,  in  Ennius. 

Under  the  adjectives  of  a  single  termination  we  ought  likewise 
to  comprehend  Dives,  hebes,  sotpes,  t/res,  memor,  uber,  and  some 
others,  though  they  are  not  so  usual  in  the  neuter.  But  in  Ovid 
we-  find,  divitis  ingenii;  in  Virgil,  teres  JiageUum,  memoris  tevi9 
pauperis  ingenii,  and  the  like. 

The  Barnes  of  countries  in  AS  heretofore  were  terminated  in  is. 
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so  that  they  said,  according  to  Priscian,  Hie  et  hcec  Arpinatis,  et 
hoc  Arpinate.  But  because  they  have  changed  their  termination^ 
they  have  likewise  changed  their  gender:  the  termination  AS 
being  as  well  for  the  neuter  as  for  the  other  two.  Ad  iter  Arpinas 
jlexus,  Cic.  Bellum  Privernas,  Liv.  Belium  Capenas,  Id.  and  it 
%  would  be  a  mistake,  if  we  believe  Vossius,  to  say,  bellum  Cape- 
note ;  though  Priscian  was  of  opinion  that  they  said,  Hie  et  hccc 
Arpinas  et  hoc  Arpinate ;  and  though  Donatus  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  we  should  say,  Cujate,  njstrate,  vestrate  mancipium>  in- 
stead ofcujas,  nostras,  &c. 

Substantives  sometimes  become  adjectives,  and  then  they  re- 
ceive the  variation  of  the  adjectives,  as  in  Virg.  Arcadium  ma- 
gistr'um,  Ldticemque  Lyceum,  for  Arcadicum,  Lyceium :  pnpulum  late 
regem,  for  regnantem,  and  the  like.  It  is  false  reasoning,  to  con- 
clude with  Sanctius  that  it  is  as  impossible  a  substantive  should 
become  an  adjective,  or  an  adjective  become  a  substantive,  as  that 
a  substance  should  be  changed  into  accident.  As  If  we  did  not 
see  examples  to  the  contrary  in  all  languages,  in  French,  for  in- 
stance, chagrin,  colere ;  the  names  of  colours,  blanc,  rouge,  and 
others,  which  are  sometimes  adjectives,  and  sometimes  substan- 
tives :  and  as  if  it  were  not  a  thing  merely  accidental  and  in- 
different to  all  sorts  of  nouns,  their  being  taken  to  express  an  ac- 
cident or  a  substance. 

Even  the  substantives  continuing  substantives,  have  sometimes 
their  variation,  as  rex,  regina  ;  tibicen^tibicina  ;  coluber,  colubra,  &c. 

II.   Of  the  Comparison  of  Nouns. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparatives  in  the  abridg- 
ment of  this  new  method,  and  in  the  Syntax,  rule  27,  p.  55,  and 
following. 

As  the  comparative  particularly  expresseth  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  it  is  plain  it  cannot  agree  with  nouns  substantive.  But  if 
we  say,  Neronior,  then  it  is  to  denote  cruelty,  and  it  is  an  ad- 
jective; just  as  Plautus  saith,  Pceniar,  to  signify  great  subtlety 
and  cunning. 

Therefore  when  we  read  in  the  aforesaid  Plautus,  Meritissimo 
ejus  qua  volet  faciemus  ;  and  in  Varro,  Villa  pessimo  publico  cedifi- 
caldB  :  and  in  Livy,  pessimo  publico  aliquid  jacere,  these  are  only 
adjectives,  which  suppose  their  substantive  by  an  ellipsis,  two  or 
more  adjectives  agreeing  extremely  well  with  the  same  substan- 
tive, as  we  have  shown  in  the  Syntax,  rule  1. 

It  does  not  agree  even  with  every  adjective  that  expresseth 
quality,  and  therefore  much  less  does  it  agree  with  others  which 
express  none.  Thus  we  see  that  Opimus,  claudus,  canorus,  egenus, 
balbus,  almus,  and  others,  have  no  degrees  of  comparison,  becausfi 
custom  has  settled  it  otherwise* 

To  the  superlatives  in  LIMUS,  by  us  mentioned,  some  add, 
agillimus,  gracitlimus  ;  and  Valla  joins  also,  dociliimus.  But  VossiuS 
rejects  it,  as  not  founded  on  authority.  Charisius  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  chapter  of  adverbs,  says,  that  .of  agUis  and  docilis,  are 
formed  agilissimus  and  docilissimus,  from  whence  come  agilissiine  and 
docilissime.  A* 
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As  to  imbecillimus,  it  is  true  we  find  it  in  Seneca,  not  in  the 
book  of  consolation  to  Marcia,  where  the  best  copies  have  corpus 
imbecilium,  but  in  the  85th  letter.  Quantulum  autem  sapienti  damus 
si  imbecillimus  Jo  rt  ior  est  ?  But  imbecillusimus  occurs  also  in  Celsus, 
who  is  a  very  pure  author. 

III.  OJ  Defectives,  or  those  which  are  deprived  of  some 
degree  of  comparison. 

Of  adjectives,  some  are 

Without  the  positive,  as  prior  and  primus.  To  these  are  added, 
deterior  deterrimus,  and  potior  potusimus.  But  one  cometh  from 
deter,  and  the  other  from  potis.  Ulterior  and  ultimus,  may  come 
from  ulfer.  Ocwr  and  ocissimus,  come  from  the  Greek,  wxv?, 
which  makes  u».iuv,  in  the  comparative :  and  hence  it  appeareth 
that  ucior  ought  to  be  written  with  an  i9  and  not  with  a  y. 

Without  the  comparative,  nuper  and  nuperrimus  ;  novuf,  novissi- 
mus  ;  the  last.  Sacer  and  sacerrimits  ;  invitus  and  inmtissimus.  And 
in  like  mariner,  Diver  sus,falsus,Jidus,  persuams,  invisus,  consultus, 
meritm,  a/jricus,  bellus,  invictus,  inclytus,  and  some  others  perhaps, 
though  not  so  many  as  people  imagine. 

Without  the  superlative,  ado/et,cens,  adolescent  ior  ;  juvenis,  ior; 
setiex,  ior.  Likewise,  itigens,  tatur,  dexter,  sinister.  For  dextimus 
and  sinistimus  are  no  more  than  simple  positives.  Supinys  forms 
also  supinior,  in  Mart.  We  meet  with  infinitior  and  divitior,  in 
Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Ovid. 

Anterior,  hath  neither  positive  nor  superlative,  no  more  than 
licentior.  But  habitior,  which  we  read  in  Terence  hath  both ; 
Equum  strigosum  et  male  habitum ;  sed  cquitem  ejus  uberrimum  et 
habitisMmum  viderunt,  Gell. 

IV.  Superlatives  that  are  compared. 

From  the  superlative  are  likewise  formed  other  degrees  of  com- 
parison ;  Cum  adolescentulis  postremissinri.s,  Apul.  Proximus  for 
vicinus,  forms  proximior,  Seneca ;  and  some  others  in  the  same 
manner. 

V.   Adjectives  that  are  not  compared. 

Those  of  countries,  as  Romanus,  Spartiata.  Possessives,  Pa- 
trius,  Evandrius.  Numerals,  primus,  decimus.  Those  of  matter, 
aureus.  Of  time,  hesternus.  Those  in  DUS,  amandus,  errabundus. 
In  PLEX,  duplex;  except  simplex,  and  multiplex.  In  IMUS, 
legitimus :  IVUSijugitivus.  Those  from  gero  andjero,  armiger% 
frugifer.  Likewise  almus,  balbus,  canorus,  canus,  cicur,  claudus, 
degener,  ditpar,  egenus,  magnanimus,  mediocris,  mem  or,  mirus,  vetu~ 
lus,  unicus,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  But  crispus,  opimus,  and 
silvester,  which  Vossius  ranks  in  this  number,  have  their  compara- 
tive. The  first  we  find  more  than  once  in  Pliny  ;  Crispiores  jubas 
leonum,  lib.  8.  c.  16.  Cnspioris  elegantice  materies,  1.  13.  c.  9.  The 
second  is  in  Gellius,  Membra  opimiora,  fatter,  1.  5.  c.  14?.  And 
the  third  also  in  Pliny,  Sylvestriora  omnia,  lib.  16.  c.  27.  But  in 
regard  to  those  that  have  none,  we  make  use  of  magis,  to  supply 
the  comparative,  and  of  maxims  for  the  superlative. 
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To  these  the  grammarians  add  all  the  nouns  in  US,  that  have  a 
vowel  before  US:  -and  indeed  it  happens  that  they  form  neither 
comparative  nor  superlative,  lest  they  should  occasion  too  great  a 
concurrence  of  vowels:  yet  there  are  several  that  are  compared,  of 
which  we  take  the  following  list. 

List  of  Nouns  that  are  compared,  though  they  have  a 
vowd  bcjore  US. 

Arduius  and  arduissimus,  Cato.  Mnrcion.      This   author  has  vs>d  the 

Ass:du'iores,   Varr.     Assiduissimus,  Ctc.  same  cxpre^si  -n  in  other  places.     Saint 

Egregiis^imus,  Paruv.  Ambrose  andothers  have als*  s^-ke thus.- 

Egrejiius,   is  even   f>ut  for  egregiius  in  And  in  the  Vu  ga'e,   Qua;   videntur 

Juvna',  as  Pristian  observes.  membra    corpo-.s    infirmiora     esse, 

Egregins  coenat,  meliusque  miserri-  nere!«sariora  sunt,  £  Paul.  1   Cor.  J2. 

mus  horum.  Piis-irnus,  it  in  Smeca,  2.  Curt    2uin- 

Exigui'us,  U'piai.  tilian,  Livy,   Pliny,  slpuleiiis,  St.  Je- 

Exig./issimus,  Ovid,  Plin.  ri.rne,  an't  others;  though  Cicero  con- 

Idoneius,   it  in  Trrt'.ll.      Id  meior,   m  demns  it  in  his   13.    Phil.    Tu  ver6, 

Petrus   Daniianus,     and    in  all  the  says  he,  tie  pios  quidpm,  sed   piissi- 

wrilers  of  th*  luttt-r  ag?s .  mus   qnaeris  ,    &  quod  verbum  nm- 

Industrior,  P'aulus.  nino    nullum    in    lingua   Latin.,   est, 

Injurius,  Plautus.     Nihil   amore   inju-  id   propter  tuain   divinam  pietatem 

rius  est,  as  Donza  reads  itt  that  is,  novuni  inducis. 

injuriius,  or  injuriosius.  Perpetu'ior  and  perpetuissimus.    Prise. 

Innoxius,  or  innoxiius,  Cafo.  fx  Catune. 

Kecessarius,  is  also  a  comparative  in  the  Strenu'ior,  Plant.  Lucil. 

writers   of    the   latter   a?es.     Quibus  Strenuissimus,  Sallust. 

utique  necessarius  qua  Deus,  &  qui-  Tenuior,  Cic. 

dem   melior,  quo  necessarior,  latere  Tenuissimus,  Id. 

non   debuit,    Te>tull.    lib.    1.   contra  Vacuissimus,  Ovid. 

We  might  mention  others  in  Plautus,  but  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  author  hath  frequently  affected  to  coin  a  number  of  these 
words  according  to  his  fancy,  which  by  no  means  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted,,  as  •verberabilissimus,  to  signify  one  that  \very  richly  de- 
serves to  be  beaten  :  Parissimus,  very  equal :  spissigradissimus,  ex- 
clusissimus,  &c. 

He  does  the  same  with  the  comparatives.  Confession  tacitius  : 
with  the  pronouns,  ipsissimus  :  with  the  substantives,  meritissimnm 
for  maximum  meritum,  and  the  like.  Which  is  not  to  be  imitated 
but  with  great  care  and  judgment. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Diminutives. 

AFTER   having   treated   of  nouns    which    augment   the  sig- 
nification,   we   must    mention    a   word  or    two  about  those 
which  diminish  it,  and  are  therefore  called  diminutives. 

Diminutives  are  generally  terminated  in  LUS,  LA,  LUM  ;  as 
Jiliolusy  adolescentulus,  pagella,  o&cillum,  a  little  mouth,  or  little 
image  which  the  ancients  hung  up  in  honour  of  Saturn  for  their 
sins,  or  a  kind  of  play  amongst  them.  Sigillum,  pullus,  Jlosculus, 
)  &c« 

There 
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There  are  moreover  some  that  terminate  in  i'o,  as  senex, 
pusus,  pusio.     Others  in  EUS  ;  equus,  equulus,  equuleus. 

Greek  nouhs  are  also  terminated  in  iscus,  Syrus,  Syriscus  ;  mas, 
mariscits,  &c. 

ASTER.  This  termination  is-  likewise  diminutive  according 
to  Scaliger.  Sanctius  on  the  contrary  maintains  that  it  augments 
the  signification,  but  in  derision;  theologaster,  a  great  theologian, 
a  great  doctor,  said  ironically.  And  if  we  find  in  Terence,  para- 
sitaster  parvulus,  in  Adelph.  :  he  says  that  parvutus  only  denotes 
the  age,  and  makes  nothing  against  his  assertion.  Vossius  says, 
that  of  these  nouns  some  mark  diminution,  as  surdaster,  rtcalvaster, 
and  in  like  manner  philosophdster,  poetaster,  &c.  Others  denote 
imitation,  as  Antoniaster  }  and  others  signify  neither,  as  apiaster, 
or  apiasirum,  taken  from  apes,  a  kind  of  herb  of  which  bees  are 
fond. 

The  diminutives  form  also  other  diminutives  of  themselves  ;  as 
puer,  puerulus,  or  puellus,  and  from  thence  puellulus.  Cistula,  at 
little  basket,  cistella,  and  from  thence  cistelluia,  in  Plautus. 

Hence  it  appears  how  greatly  Valla  was  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  no  diminution  could  be  added  to  diminutives,  as  if  we  did 
not  find  in  Terence,  pisciculos  minutos  ;  in  Cicero,  minutis  interro- 
gatiunculis;  and  in  another  place,  pisciculi  parvi  ;  in  Caesar,  navi- 
culam  parvam.;  in  Valerius  Maximus,  cum  parvulis  Jiliulis,  ancj 
others  of  the  same  sort. 


SECTION  II. 
REMARKS   ON  THE   PRONOUNS. 

CHAPT£R  L 

Of  the  Number  of  Pronouns,  and  the  Signification 
and  Declension  of  some  in  particular. 

I.  The  nature  of  a  Pronoun. 

THE  Pronouns  are  no  more    than  real  nouns,  says  Sanctius, 
that  have   nothing   in    particular    but    their  manner  of  de- 
clining.    For  to  say  that  they  are  substituted  in  the  room  of  the 
nouns,  there  is  nothing  particular  in  that,  since  even  one  noun  may 
be  taken  for  another. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  grammarians  are  very  much  divided  about 
the  number  of  pronouns.  Some  reckon  uter,  qualis,  quantus,  &c. 
others,  alius,  omnis,  totus,  and  the  like,  and  others  also  include 
ambo,  duo;  and  others  add  some  more.  For  the  sake  of  ease  and 
brevity,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  mark  eight  with  the  relative,  in 
the  abridgment  of  this  new  method. 

II.  Difference  in  the  signification  of  Pronouns. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  some  difference  between  ILLM 
and  ISTE  in  the  abridgment  of  this  book.  Cornelius  Fronto  also 

teacheth, 
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teacheth,  that  Hie  and  ISTE,  are  said  of  a  person  who  is  near  us  ; 
ILLE  of  one  who  is  at  a  distance,  but  not  out  of  sight;  and  Is  of 
one  who  is  absent.  And  it  amounts,  ahno.st  to  the  same, .when  Sa- 
turnius  asserts  that  hie  is  for  the  first  person,  ittic  for  the  second, 
and  illic  for  the  third.  We  have  thought  proper  to  mention 
these  differences,  though  they  have  not  been  always  observed  by 
authors. 

Hie  and  ILLE  diifer  also  in  general,  inasmuch  as  hie  refers  to 
the  nearest,  and  ille  to  the  remotest ;  which  ought  always  to  be 
observed,  when  there  is  any  danger  of  ambiguity.  But  except  on 
such  occasion,  authors  have  slighted  this  difference. 

Quocunqite  aspicio,  nifiiL  est  nisi  pontus  et  cether, 
Ftuctibus  hie  tumidus,  nubibus  iLle  miuax,  Ovid. 

And  Cicero,  Quid  est  quod  negligenter  xcribamus  adversaria  ?  quid 
est  quod  diiigenter  scribamus  tabulas?  qua  de  causa?  Quiet  hcec  sinit 
menstrua,  iltae  ceternce  ;  htzc  delentur  statim,  illce  seivantur  sancte  ; 
licec  parvi  temporis  memoriam,  illce  perpetuce  exittimationis  fidem  et 
religioncm  amplectuntur  ;  hcec  sunt  dejecta,  illce  in  ordinem  tonjectce* 

The  difference  they  make  between  Qui  and  Quis,  is  of  no  ser- 
vice. For  Pierius  observeth  that  in  ancient  copies  we  find  indiffe- 
rently, Nee  quis  sirn  quceris  Alexi,  or  nee  qui  sim,  Virg.  Eclog.  2. 

That  which  they  make  betwixt  OMNIS  or  QUISQUE  and 
UTERQUE,  is  not  always  true,  no  more  than  that  which  they 
suppose  between  ALTER  and  Anus.  For  omnis  and  quisque  are 
said  likewise  of  two. 

Ecce  autern  similia  omnia,  omnes  congruunt ; 

Unum  cognorist  omnes  noris,  Ter.  in  Phorm. 

where  he  is  speaking  of  Antipho  and  Phaedria.  And  Quintilian, 
An  cum  duo  Jures  pecuniam  abstulerunty  separatim  quadruplum 
quisque  in  duplum  debeat* 

We  meet  also  with  ALIUS,  where  mention  is  made  only  of  two  : 
Duas  leges  promulgavit ;  unam  qua  mer cedes  habitationum  annuas 
conductonbus  donavit ;  aliani  tabuiarum  novarum,  Caes.  3.  bel.  civil. 
And  on  the  contrary  we  h'nd  ALTER,  for  alms,  in  Phsedrus  and 
others. 

What  they  say  likewise  of  UTER  and  Quis,  that  the  former  is 
applicable  to  two  only,  and  the  latter  to  many,  and  therefore  that 
one  is  joined  to  the  comparative,  and  the  other  to  the  superlative ; 
is  not  general.  Quanquam  <pr&stat  honestas  incolumitati ;  tamen 
UTRI  POTISSIMUM  comulendum  sit  deliberetur,  Cic.  He  does  not 
say  utri  points,  but  utri potissimum.  Quis  may  also  be  used,  when 
speaking  of  two  only.  Duo  ccleberrimi  duces>  quis  eorum  prior  vi- 
cisset,  Liv. 

Uter  is  never  said  but  of  two ;  but  its  adverb  UTRUM  is  used 
interrogatively  in  regard  to  divers  things :  Utrum  impudentius  & 
sociis  abstulit,  an  turpius  meretrici  dedit,  an  iwprobius  populo  Rom. 
ademit,  an  audacius  tabulas  publicas  commutavit  ?  Cic.  in  Verr. 

ALIQUIS  and  QUIDAM  are  frequently  put  for  one  another; 
though  speaking  with  propriety,  quiddam  implies  a  determinate 
thing,  whereas  aliquid  is  said  indeterminately,  as  much  as  to  say 
tliud  quid. 

III.  Co»- 
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III.  Concerning  the  Cases, and  the  Declension  of  Pronouns. 

Pronouns,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  abridgment  of  this  gram- 
mar, have  their  vocative.     But  since  the  contrary  is  maintained 
by  many,  we  must  produce  on  this  occasion  some  examples. 
Esto  nunc  sol  testis,  fy  HJEC  mihi  terra ,  precanti,  Virg. 

IPSE  meas  aether •,  accipe  summe  preces,  Ovid. 
0  nox  ILLA,  muepenf  ceternas  huic  urbitenebras  attulisli,  Clc. 
There  is  only  EGO  that  has  none,  because  as  this  case  particularly 
expresses  the  person  to  whom  we  speak,  the  first  person  cannot 
speak  to  himself:  and  Sui,  by  reason  it  hath  no  nominative,  on 
which  the  vocative  always  dependeth. 

Mis  and  TIS  are  ancient  genitives  for  mei  and  tuit  though 
Alvarez  would  fain  have  it  that  they  are  datives  plural.  Proofs 
thereof  may  be  seen  in  Voss.  lib.  4.  de  Anal.  cap.  4. 

ILLE.  Anciently  they  said  ollus  or  olle,  for  ille9  whence  also 
cometh  olli  for  ilti  in  Virgil  and  others. 

IPSE.  They  used  likewise  to  say  ipsus  for  ipse,  though  the  neu- 
ter jpsud  is  condemned  as  a  barbarous  term  by  Diomedes.  H^ 
was  heretofore  said  in  the  neuter  as  well  as  in  the  feminine,  just  as 
qua  is  used  for  both  genders  in  the  plural.  But  of  ha  they  made 
ntecce,  just  as  we  say  hicce  in  the  singular  ;  and  afterwards  by  apo- 
cope they  said  hcec,  which  we  find  even  in  the  feminine,  Periere 
IICBC  appido cedes,  Plaut.  Hcec  illce  erant  itiones,  Ter.  in  Phorm.  as 
quoted  by  Donatus,  or  hceccine^  according  as  Heinsius  reads  it. 

IS  formerly  made  im  in  the  accusative  (as  Charisius  has  ob- 
served) like  sitis,  sitim. 

Boni  im  miaerantur  ;  illunc  irrident  wall,  Plaut. 
They  used  also  ibus  instead  of  Us  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural, 

Ibus  dinumerem  stipendium,  Plaut. 

EA  made  ece  in  the  genitive  for  ejits :  and  eabus  in  the  dative  and 
ablative  plural  for  Us. 

IV.   Of  the  nature  of  the  Relative. 

The  pronoun  relative,  qui,  qua,  quod,  has  this  in  common  with 
all  the  rest,  that  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  a  noun.  But  it  hath  this 
in  particular  to  itself,  that  it  should  always  be  considered  as  be- 
twixt two  cases  of  the  noun  substantive  which  it  represents,  as  we 
have  shewn  in  the  Syntax,  rule  2.  And  that  it  serves  as  a  con- 
nexion to  make  an  incidental  proposition  form  part  of  another 
which  may  be  called  the  principal.  In  regard  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader  to  what  hath  been  said  in  the  General  and  Rational 
Grammar,  part  2.  c.  9. 

V.  O/Quior  Quis. 

Qui  we  find  in  Plautus,  even  in  an  interrogative  sense.  Qtd 
ecenaposcit?  Ecyuiposcitprartdio?  qui  me  alter  est  audacior  homo?  In 
Amphit.  Qua  is  acknowledged  in  the  fern,  even  by  Donatus; 
and  Scioppius  proves  it  from  Propertius,  Fortunata  meo  si  qua  est 
celebrata  libetlo,  though  it  seems  to  be  put  for  aliqua,  and  therefore 
it  is  rejected  by  Vossiue.  But  qua  in  its  natural  signification,  may 

likewise 
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likewise  bear  this  meaning ;  si  qua  est,  if  there  is  any,  &c.  The 
neuter  quid  occurs  in  Plautus,  quid  tibi  nomen  et>t  ?  In  Amph. 

Qui s  was  heretofore  of  all  genders:  Quis  illcec  est  mulier  qua 
4psa  se  misereatur,  Plaut.  Quisquam  illarum,  nostrarum  quisguam, 
Plaut.  Scortum  exoletum  ne  quis  in  proscccnio  sedeat,  Id.  And  it  is 
the  same  as  potis,  magis,  satis,  nimis,  which  of  their  nature  are  ad- 
jectives and  of  all  genders,  though  custom  has  made  them  pass 
for  adverhs. 

The  ancients  declined  qui  and  quis  without  changing  the  q,  either 
in  the  genitive  or  the  dative.  Hence  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  the  more  easily,  they  said  quoius  and  quoi,  because  qui  would 
have  been  the  same  as  the  nominative :  and  we  find  a  great  many 
more  examples  of  it  in  the  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  : 

Quoi  non  dictus  Hilaspuer?  3.  Georg. 

as  Pierius  observes :  Quoi  tu  (video  enim  quid  sentias)  me  comi- 
tern  putas  debere  esse,  ad  Att.  lib.  8.  ep.  8.  Quoi  tali  in  re  libentcr 
me  adpedes  abjecissem,  ep.  9. 

Hence  it  cometh  that  dropping  the  i,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served in  the  second  chap,  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Nouns,  they  said 
quo  in  the  dative  as  well  as  in  the  ablative,  according  to  Scioppius, 
si  quo  usui  esse  exercitui  possit,  Liv.  Ut  id  agam  quo  missus  hie  sum, 
Plaut.  for  quoi  negotio.  Est  certus  locus,  certa  lex,  certum  tribunal, 
quo  hce  reserventur,  Cic.  Quo  mihi  Jbrtunas,  si  non  conceditur  uti? 
Hor.  for  cui  usui.  And  the  like. 

The  accusative  was  quern,  quom,  or  quum,  of  which  at  length 
they  made  cum,  taking  the  C  for  Q.  as  well  as  in  the  genitive  and 
dative.  Which  is  for  all  genders,  as  coming  from  quis,  of  all  gen- 
ders. 

And  this  has  produced  those  elegant  phrases,  wherein  Tully 
useth  this  cum  as  a  connexion,  after  all  nouns  and  words  expressive 
of  time.  Ex  eo  tempore  cum  me  pro  vestra  incolumitate  devovi,  for 
ad  quom,  or  cum  tempus,  instead  of  ad  quod  tempus.  In  like  manner 
tempus  cum  ;  hie  dies  sextus  cum  ;  jam  multos  annos  est  cum  ;  jam  ab 
illo  tempore  cum  ;  paucispost  diebus  cum  ;  multi  anni  sunt  cum  ;  nunc 
tempus  est  cum  ;  dies  nondum  decem  intercesserant  cum ;  ilia  tempera 
cum  ;  nuper  cum;  triginta  dies  erant  ipsi  cum,  Sac. f nit  tempus  cum+ 
or  fuit  cum  ;  prope  adest  cum  ;  nunc  iltud  est  cum  ;  nondum  cum  ; 
tantum  veneram  cum,  &c. 

Qui  in  the  ablative  is  of  all  genders,  and  comes  from  their 
having  heretofore  been  used  to  say  in  the  dative  qui  (or  quoi)  for 
cui.  Patera  qui  rex  potitare  solitus,  Plaut.  for  in  qua.  Restem  volo 
fmere  qui  mejaciam  pensilem,  Id.  Qui  cum  partiri  curas,  &c. 

Abs  quivis  homine,  cum  est  opus,  benejicium  accipere  gaudeast 
Terence.     And  in  another  place 

Nam  in  prologis  scribundis  operam  abutitur  : 
Non  qiii  argumentum  narret,  sed  qui  malevoli 
Veteris  poetcz  maled-ictis  respondeat. 

For  qui  is  not  a  nominative  in  this  passage,  since  Donatus  thought 
it  stood  for  ut :  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  say  it  stood  for 
quo  or  quo  negotio,  and  that  it  is  an  ablative  signifying  the  manner. 
Just  as  Terence  has  again  expressed  himself  in  another  place: 

Hanc 
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Hancjidem  sibi  me  obsecravit,  qui  se  sciret  non  deserturum,  ut  darem% 
Id.  Where  qui  stands  for  quo  modo.  She  begged  I  would  give  her 
my  word,  whereby  she  might  be  sure  that  I  would  not  forsake  her. 

It  is  likewise  by  this  principle  that  we  so  frequently  repeat, 
qui  igitur  convenit,  Cic.  Qui fieri  potest  for  quomodo,  &c.  This  qui 
occurs  even  in  the  ablative  plural,  ut  anates,.aut  coturnices  dantur 
qui  cum  luiitcnt,  Plaut.  Cap.  A.  5.  sc.  4.  And  Duza  believes  it  is 
a  barbarism  to  say  quibuscum,  though  we  meet  with  it  frequently  ia 
Cicero,  and  in  other  writers.  Quibus  ortus  sis,  non  quibuscum  vivas 
consider a>  Philip.  2.  Ad  eorum  approbationem  quibuscum  vivimus, 
Off.  1. 

The  plural  of  quis  was  heretofore  QUES,  according  to  Festus 
and  Charis.  from  whence  also  cometh  the  dative  and  ablative 
quibus,  just  as  puppes  makes  puppibus^  whereas  of  qui  is  formed 
queis  or  quis,  as  from  illi  cometh  Hits. 

The  accusative  plural  neuter  was  not  only  qua,  but  likewise  qua. 
and  quo.  QUA  has  still  continued  in  quapropter,  that  is,  propter 
yua,  or  qua,  sup.  tempora  vel  negotia. 

Quo  was  therefore  an  accusative  plural,  the  same  as  ambo  and 
duo,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  chapter  of  numeral 
nouns;  and  it  has  continued  still  in  quocirca,  quousque,  &c.  that  is, 
circa  quo,  or  usque  quo,  for  ad  quo,  or  ad  qu<zt  sup.  tempora  vel  ne- 
ffotia,  or  the  like.  Prope  are.am  faciunda  umbracula,  quo  succedant 
homines  in  csstu,  tempore  meridiano,  Varr.  for  ad  quce.  Dolia  quo 
vinaceas  condat  decem,  Cato,  for  in  qu<z. 

They  used  also  to  say  eo  in  the  accusative  plural.  Eo  redactus 
sum,  that  is,  ad  eo  (for  ea)  negi/tia.  Ad  eo  res  rediit,  Ter.  for  ad 
ea  loca,  the  affair  is  brought  to  that  pitch. 

Illo  was  likewise  used  in  the  same  sense;  Nam  ubi  illo  adveni, 
Plaut.  that  is,  ad  ilto,  for  ad  ilia  loca. 

But  quo  was  put  for  all  genders,  just  as  we  have  above  observed 
of  duo — Dignissimi  quo  cruciatus  confluant,  Plaut.  for  ad  quos. 
Sulcant  fossas  quo  aqua  pluvia  delabatur,  Varr.  for  per  quas.  It 
even  seemeth  that  as  the  ablative  qui  served  for  all  genders  and 
numbers,  so  quo  has  been  used  for  the  singular  and  the  plural : 
Providtndum  quo  se  recipiantt  nejrigidus  locus  sit,  Varr.  for  ad  quern 
locum.  Me  ad  earn  partem  esse  venturum,  quo  te  maxime  vclle  arbi~ 
trabar,  Cic.  for  in  quam.  Nosti  hunc  Jiindum,  quo  ut  venimus,  Cie. 
Nullum  portum,  quo  classes  decurrerent,  Hirt.  Hominem  beatum,  quo 
illce  perremant  divitice.  Pompon.  Unless  we  choose  to  say  with 
Scioppius,  that  it  cometh  then  from  the  dative,  quoi9  for  cuit  in- 
stead of  ad  quern  ;  as  It  clamor  ccelo,  for  ad  coelum. 

VI.    Of  Meus  and  Sims. 

The  vocative  singular,  7772,  is  an  apocope  for  mie  (the  same  as 
Virgili  for  Virgilie ;  see  the  Declensions,  vol.  1.  p.  65.)  which 
came  from  the  old  nominative  mius,  according  to  Caper  and 
Diomedes. 

The  writers  of  the  latter  ages  have  used  meus  also  in  the  vocative, 
not  only  as  an  hellenism,  when  the  nominative  is  taken  for  the 

vocative, 
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vocative,  according  to  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  chap.  2, 
as  Deus  meus,  ut  quid  dereliquisti  me  ?  but  moreover  by  joining  it 
with  a  real  vocative  distinct  from  the  nominative,  as  in  Sidonius, 
Salvjanus,  Victor  Uticensis,  and  others,  domine  meus,  and  the  like : 
which  is  not  to  be  imitated.  For  it  is  true  we  find  that  the  nomi- 
native may  be  put  for  the  vocative,  as  Livy  has  said  in  the  voca- 
tive Populus  Albanus  ;  Horace,  Popilius  sanguis  ;  Persius,  Patricius 
sanguis  ;  and  Virgil  also, 

Projice  tela  manu,  sanguis  meus,  /En.  G. 

But  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find,  that  when  the  adjective 
and  the  substantive  have  each  its  particular  terminations  for  these 
two  cases,  they  ever  took,  while  the  purity  of  the  language  sub- 
listed,  the  termination  peculiar  to  one  case,  to  join  it  with  the 
proper  and  specific  termination  of  the  other.  Otherwise,  how 
came  they  to  invent  different  terminations  ?  Thus  Plautus  says 
in  the  vocative  in  the  very  same  verse,  meus  ocellus,  and  anime  mi. 
Da  meus  ocellus,  da  mea  rosa,  da  anime  mi,  Asin.  act.  3.  sc.  3. 
But  he  no  where  says  mi  ocellus,  nor  anime  meus.  And  it  is  thus 
likewise  that  Augustus  writing  to  his  nephew,  as  quoted  by  Gel- 
lius,  says,  Ave  mi  Cai,  meus  ocellus  jucundissimus.  Where  we  find 
that  in  the  second  member  he  did  not  choose  to  say  mi  ocellus,  but 
meus  ocellus,  like  Plautus.  And  when  we  find  in  Pliny,  Salve  pri- 
mus lauream  meritc  ;  and  in  Virgil,  Nate  mea  magna  potentia  solus^ 
it  is  because  primus  and  solus  have  no  other  vocative  than  that  in 
US. 

Mi  was  frequent  in  all  genders,  Mi  sidus,  Apul.  Mi  conjux,  Id. 
And  S.  Jerome,  Testor,  mi  Paidla,  JESUM. 

Mi  is  sometimes  also  a  vocative  plural  formed  by  contraction, 
for  mei.  Mi  homines,  Plaut.  6  mi  hospites,  Petron. 

This  contraction  is  likewise  usual  in  Suus,  as  sis  for  sets,  sos  for 
suos,  sas  for  suas,  &c.  In  regard  to  which  we  are  however  to  ob- 
serve that  the  ancient  passages  are  sometimes  corrupted,  and  that 
we  should  understand  sam  for  earn,  and  sos  for  eos.  And  this  mis- 
take has  proceeded  from  their  having  taken  F  for  E  in  the  capital 
letters,  and  afterwards  s  forf  in  the  small  ones. 

VII.  Pronouns  in  C,  or  those  compounded  of  En  and 

Ecce. 

The  pronouns  ending  in  C  are  not  declined  but  in  those  cases 
where  they  keep  the  C  :  as  istic,  istac,  or  istuc.  Istunc,  istanc,  &c. 

Those  that  are  compounded  of  en  or  ecce,  are  very  usual  in  the 
accusative.  Eccum,  eccam,  eccos,  eccas ;  ellum,  ellam,  ellos,  ellas. 
And  in  like  manner,  eccillum,  eccistam,  which  we  find  in  Plautus. 

Their  nominative  also  occurs  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
*—~Herck  ab  se  ecca  exit,  Plautus. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Pronouns. 
I.    Of  the  Construction  of  IPSE. 

WE  have  already  spoken  of  the  construction  of  reciprocals 
in  the  Syntax,  rule  36,  for  which  reason  we  shall  only 
touch  on  what  is  most  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  rest. 

The  pronoun  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  is  of  all  persons,  and  generally 
joined  with  the  primitives,  Ego  ipse,  tu  ipse,  ille  ipse. 

But  whereas  the  Latin  writers  of  modern  date  generally  put  both 
these  pronouns  in  the  same  case,  saying,  for  example,  Mihi  ipsi 
placeo  ;  te  ipsum  laudas  ;  sibi  ipsi  nocu.it  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
purity  of  the  language,  ipse  is  always  the  nominative  of  the  verb, 
let  the  other  pronoun  be  in  whatever  case  it  will  ;  Mihi  ipse 
placeo  ;  te  ipse  laudas  ;  sibi  ipse  nocuit  ;  me  ipse  consolor,  Cic.  Resp. 
per  eos  regebatur  qidbus  se  ipsa  commiserat,  Id. 

True  it  is  that  in  the  1st  ep.  of  the  7th  book  we  find  in  almost 
all  the  printed  editions,  Reliquas  partes  diei  tu  consumebas  Us  delecta- 
tionibus,  quas  tibi  ipsi  ad  arbitrium  tuum  compararas.  Which  Ma- 
nutius  does  not  altogether  condemn.  But  in  this  very  passage 
Lambinus  and  Gruterus  read  tibi  ipse,  and  this  last  reading,  as 
Manutius  confesseth,  is  confirmed  by  the  MSS. 

Ipse  by  another  peculiar  elegance  expresseth  likewise  the  pre- 
cise thing  or  time.  Triginta  dies  erant  ipsi,  cum  dabam  has  litteras, 
Cic.  Cum  ibidecem  ipsos  diesjuissem,  Id.  Quin  mine  ipsum  non  du- 
bito  rem  tantam  abjicere,  Id.  Nunc  ipsum  ea  lego,  ea  scribo,  ut  ii  qui 
mecum  sunt,  diffi-cilius  otium  Jerant,  quam  ego  laborem,  Id.  And 
hence  it  is  that  Plautus  was  not  afraid  to  make  a  superlative  of  it. 
Ergo  ne  ipsus  ne  es  ?  Ipsissimus,  abi  hinc  ab  oculis,  in  Trinum. 


II.    Of  the  Construction 

Vossius  and  Tursellin  before  him,  have  observed  that  this 
phrase,  Idem  cum  illo,  is  not  Latin,  though  Erasmus,  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  and  some  other  able  writers  have  made  use  of  it. 

The  ancients  used  to  say,  Idem  qui,  idem  ac,  atque,  et,  ut.  Peri- 
patetici  iidem  erant  qui  Academici.  Cic.  Animus  erga  te  idem  acfuit, 
Ter.  Unum  Sf  idem  mdetur  esse  atque  id  quod,  &c.  Cic.  Eadem  sit 
utilttas  uniuscuj  usque  $$  universorum,  Id.  In  eadem  sunt  injustitia,  ut 
si  in  suam  rem  aliena  convertant.  It  is  true  that  Gellius  hath, 
Ejusdem  cum  eo  muzce  vir  ;  of  the  same  profession  as  himself;  but 
in  this  he  is  singular,  and  should  not  be  imitated  ;  besides  we 
may  say  that  he  speaks  of  two  different  persons.  So  that  even 
if  it  was  right  to  say,  Virgilius  e*t  cjusdem  muses  cum  Homero,  this 
would  be  no  proof,  continues  Vossius,  that  we  might  say,  Vates 
Andinus  (Andes  was  the  village  where  Virgil  was  born)  idem 
cum  Virgilio. 

Idem,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  is  put  likewise  with  the  dative. 
Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti.     Hor. 

in. 
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III.  Of  the  Construction  of  the  Possessions  meus,  tuns, 
&c.  and  of  the  Genitives  mei,  tui,  £c. 

The  possessive,  generally  speaking,  signifies  the  same  thing  as  the 
genitive  of  the  noun  from  whence  it  is  formed  ;  thus  domus  paternd 
is  the  same  as  domus  patris.  On  some  occasions  the  genitive  is 
more  usual  than  the  adjective,  Hominum  Mores,  rather  than  humani; 
Hominum  genus,  rather  than  humanum,  &c. 

Now  the  genitive  in  itself  may  be  taken  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively, pursuant  to  what  we  have  already  observed,  p.  16.  and 
consequently  so  may  the  possessive :  therefore  meus,  tuns,  suus, 
noster,  vester,  shall  of  their  own  nature  have  the  same  sense  and 
force  as  the  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vettri,  of  which  they  are 
formed.  But  one  thing  we  are  to  observe,  that  those  genitives  ar6 
never  put  with  other  substantives,  not  even  understood,  when 
there  is  the  least  danger  of  ambiguity  :  so  that  if  you  say,  JEst  mei 
pracepturis,  then  mei  is  an  adjective  coming  from  meus,  and  not 
from  ego;  genit.  mei.  It  belongs  to  my  master,  and  not  to  me 
who  am  a  master. 

This  does  not  hinder  however  but  these  genitives  may  be  taken 
both  actively  and  passively,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  laid  down 
by  grammarians,  who  pretend  that  mei,  tui,  &c.  are  always  taken 
in  the  passive  sense  ;  and  the  possessives,  meus,  tuus,  always  in  the 
active  sense  ;  for  instance,  they  say  that  amor  meus,  is  always  taken 
actively,  that  is,  for  the  love  which  I  bear  towards  another  person ; 
and  amor  mei  passively,  for  the  love  which  another  bears  towards 
me,  and  whereby  I  am  beloved. 

But  not  to  mention  that  these  terms  active  and  passive  are  insuffi- 
cient to  determine  these  expressions,  since  there  are  several  of  them 
in  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  either  action  or  passion,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  following  examples ;  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
Latin  authors  have  frequently  made  use  of  these  genitives  or  these 
adjectives,  indifferently  one  for  the  other ;  as  we  find  even  in 
Cicero,  who  has  put  the  genitive  where  he  might  have  used  the 
adjective,  when  he  says,  Uterque  pro  sui  dignitate  et  pro  rerum 
wiagnitudine.  Ut  sui  et  Metrodori  memoria  colatur,  niliil  malo 
quam  me  mei  similem  esse,  illos  sui.  Quis  non  {nielli gat  tua  salute 
Gontineri  suarn,  et  ex  unius  tui  nit  am  pendere  omnium  ?  It  a  se  ipse 
consumptions  et  senio  allevat  sui*  Imitantes  effector  em  et  genitorem 
sui.  Quintus  misitjilium  non  solum  sui  deprecatorem,  sed  etiam  accu* 
satorem  mei.  And  Terence,  Tetigine  tui  qvicquam  ?  &c. 

On  the  contrary  we  find  that  authors  have  put  the  possessive 
meus,  tiius,  suits,  where  they  might  have  used  the  genitive  mei,  tui, 
std,  as  Ego  quce  tun  causa  fed,  Cic.  where  he  might  have  said,  tui 
Causa.  Pro  amicitia  tua  jure  doleo,  Phil.  10.  For  the  friendship  I 
have  for  you.  Invidics  meee  levandez  causa,  Cic.  The  envy  which 
others  bear  towards  me.  Utititatibus  tuis  possum  car  ere  :  te  valere 
tua  causa  primum  volo,  turn  mea  mi  Tiro  :  where  he  might  have 
put,  Tui  causa  et  mei  causa.  Nam  neque  negligentia  tua,  neque 
odio  id  fecit  tuo,  Ter.  He  did  not  do  it  either  out  of  any  slight,  or 
hatred  towards  you ;  where  tua  and  tuo  are  in  the  active  sense. 

VOL.  II.  II  And 
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And  therefore  the  true  reason  why  we  are  not  allowed  to  say, 
Hie  liber  est  mei,  or  met  interest,  but  liber  est  metis,  and  mea  interest, 
(sup.  causa)  is  not  because  one  is  more  passive  than  the  other,  but 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  for  we  could  not  tell  whether  it  is  mei  pair  is, 
or  Jilii,  or  another,  or  whether  it  be  mei  ipsiuc.  Which  rock  has 
been  always  avoided,  by  making  it  a  rule  never  to  put  the  primi- 
tive genitives,  where1  we  must  understand  a  substantive  that  may 
occasion  the  least  ambiguity.  But  when  there  is  no  such  danger, 
it  may  be  used  indifferently.  Therefore  since  there  is  another 
noun,  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  being  mistaken,  Hie  liber 
est  mei  solius.  Tui  unius,  or  tua  unius  interest.  Ex  tuo  ipsius  animo 
conjccturam  Jeceris  de  meo,  Cic,  Inopis  te  mine  miser escat  mei,  Ter. 
Miserere  mei  peccatoris,  &c.  In  regard  to  which  we  refer  to  what 
has  been  further  said  in  the  Annotation  to  the  llth  rule,  p.  24. 


SECTION  III. 
REMARKS  ON   THE   VERBS. 

CHAP.   I. 
Of  the  nature  and  signification  of  Verbs. 

SCALIGER  dividing  all  things  in  general,  in  permanentes  ct 
Jluentes,  into  that  which  is  permanent,  and  that  which  is  tran- 
sient; and  affirming  that  the  nature  of  the  noun  is  to  signify  that 
which  is  permanent,  and  the  nature  of  the  verb  to  denote  that 
which  is  transient,  he  allows  but  of  two  sorts  of  verbs,  active  and 
passive,  which  are  both  reduced  to  the  verb  substantive,  SUM,  ES, 
EST  ;  quod  est,  says  he,  utriusque  radix  et  jimdamentum.  '  Sanctius 
maintains  the  same  thing,  which  he  proves  by  this  argument,  that 
between  action  and  passion  there  can  be  no  medium.  Omnis  motus 
aut  actio  aut  passio  est,  say  the  philosophers. 

The  reasoning  of  these  authors,  as  we  have  made  appear  in  the 
general  and  rational  grammar,  c.  12.  proceeds  from  their  not 
having  sufficiently  comprehended  the'  true  nature  of  the  verb, 
which  consists  in  denoting  an  affirmation.  For  there  are  words  that 
are  not  verbs,  which  denote  actions  and  passions,  and  even  things 
that  are  transient,  as  cur$us,Jluens  :  and  there  are  verbs  that  signify 
neither  actions  nor  passions,  nor  things  that  are  transient,  as  existit, 
quiescit,  jriget,  albet,  claret,  &c. 

Therefore,  pursuing  a  more  natural  and  easier  method,  we  may 
divide  the  verbs  into  substantives  and  adjectives.  Verbs  substan- 
tive are  those  which  barely  denote  the  affirmation,  as  sum,  Jio. 
Verbs  adjective  are  those  which  besides  the  affirmation  common  to 
all  verbs  include  also  a  peculiar  signification  of  their  own  ;  as  amo9 
which  is  the  same  as  sum  amans  ;  curro,  sum  currens,  &c. 

Verbs  adjective  are,  either  active,  or  passive,  or  neuter ;  con- 
cerning which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  and  rational 

grammar, 
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grammar,  c.  17.  But  one  thing  we  are  particularly  to  observe,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  verbs  neuter  :  one  which  signify  no  sort  of 
action,  as  albet,  sedet,  viret,  adest,  quiescit,  &c.  And  the  others 
which  signify  actions,  but  such  as,  generally  speaking,  do  not  pass 
from  the  agent  to  any  other  thing,  as  prandere,  ccenare,  ambulare  : 
for  which  reason  the  grammarians  call  them  intransitive.  Yet  the 
latter  sometimes  become  transitjjve,  and  then  they  are  not  distin- 
guished from  actives,  and  they  govern  the 'subject  or  object  to 
which  their  action  passeth  in  the  accusative,  as  we  have  observed 
in  the  14th  rule.  And  of  these  we  shall  give  several  examples  in 
the  following  list : 

I.  List  of  Verbs  Absolute  and  Active. 

or  Intransitive,  and  Transitive. 

Memoria  cladis   nondum,    aboleverat, 

Liv.  was  not  yet  effaced. 
Abstinere  maledictis,  Cic. 
Abhorrere  ab  re  aliqna,  Cic. 
Assuescere  labori,  Cic. 
Cachinnare  risu  tremulo,  Lucr. 
Celerare,  absolutely,  Cic. 
Likewise  Accelerare,  Cic. 
Clamare  coepit,  Cic. 
Ut  si  inclamaro,  advoles,  Cic. 
Coire  in  unum,  Vug. 
Concionari  de  re  aliqua,  Cic. 
Constltit  Romae,  Cic. 
Delirare,  absolutely,  Cic. 
Desperare  ab  aliquo,  Cic. 
Desinas,  Ter. 
DifFerre  nominibus,  Cic. 
Disputare  de  re  aliqua,  Cic. 
Dubitare  de  fide,  Cic. 
Durare  in  aedibus,  Plaut. 
Ejulo,  absolutely,  Cic. 
Emergere  regno,  Cic. 
Eructare,  simply,  Colum. 
Erumpebat  vis,  Cic. 
Exire  domo,  Cic. 
Exhalant  vapore  altaria,  Liter. 
Festina  lente,  Adagium. 
Flere  de  morte  alicujus,  Ovid. 
Garrire  alicui  in  aurem,  Mart. 
Gemit  turtur,  Virg. 
Hyemat  mare,  Hor.  rages. 
Illucescet  ilia  dies,  Cic. 
Incipit  ver,  Cic. 
Inolescit  arbor,  Virg. 

Insanire  et  furere,  Cic. 
Instant  operi,  Virg. 
Insuescere  alicui  rei,  Tac. 
Jurare  in  verba,  Cic.  C<xs. 

Laetaris  et  triumphas,  Cic. 
Latrare  et  mordere  possunt,  Cic. 
Luna  luce  lucet  aliena,  Cic. 
Manere  in  officio,  Cic. 


Abolere  nomina,  Suet,  to  efface  them. 

Abstinere  manus,  Id. 

Abhorrere  aliquem,  Id. 

Assuescere  bella  animis,  Virg, 

Cacbinnat  exitium  meum,  Apiiul. 

Celerare  fugam,  gradum,  Virg. 

Accelerare  iter,  C&sar. 

Morientem  nomine  clamat,  Virg. 

Comitem  suum  inclamare,  Cic. 

Coire  societntem,  Cic. 

Concionari  a'iquid,  Liv. 

Consistere  vitam,  Luc.  for  constitnerc. 

Quicquid  delirant  reges,  Hor. 

Desperare  vitam,  salutem,  Cic. 

Desinere  art  em,  Cic. 

DirTerre  tempus,  Cic.  Hor. 

Disputare  aliquid,  Id. 

Dubitare  aliquid,  Cic.  Virg. 

Durare  imperiosius  oequor,  Hor. 

Ejulabam  fortunas  nieas,  Appul. 

Serpens  se  emergit,  Cic. 

Eructare  caedem  bonorura,  Cic. 

Erumpere  stomachum  in  aliquem,  Cic. 

Exire  tela,  vim,  Virg.  for  vilare. 

Exhalare  crapulam,  Cic. 

Festinare  iras,  Hor.  Fugam,  Virg* 

Funera  alicujus  flere,  Ovid. 

Garrire  libellos,  Hor. 

Gemere  plagatn  acceptam,  Cic. 

Hyemare  aquas,  Plin.  to  cool  them. 

Dii  illuxere  diem,  Plant. 

Incipere  facinus,  Plant. 

Natura  inolevit  nobis  amorein  nostri, 

Gell. 

Insanire  errorem,jF/or.  Insaniam,  Plant. 
Instare  currum,  Plaut. 
Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  Hor. 
Jurare  morbum,   Jovem,    Cic.  Maria, 

Virg. 

Utrumque  laetor,  Cic. 
Latrare  aliquem,  HOT. 
Lucere  facem  alicui,  Plaut. 
Manere  aliquem,  Hor.  Virg.  to  wait  for 
him. 

H  2  Morari 
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Morari  sub  dio,  Hor. 
Mussitare,  absolutely,  Liv. 
Nocet  emta  dolore  voluptas,  Hor. 

Offendere  in  arrogantiam,  Cic. 
Pascentes  agni,  Virg. 
Pen*  trat  ad  aures,  Ovid. 
Pergere,  simply,  Cic.  Ter. 
PerS'  verare  in  errore,  Czc. 
Plamlere  sibi,  Hor.  Cic. 
Pergere  et  proper  are,  Cic. 

Querebatur  cum  Deo  quod  parum  longe 

viveret,  Cic. 

Rernisit  pestilentia,  Liv. 
Requiescere  in  sella,  Cic. 
Resultant  colles,  Virg. 
Ridere  intempestive,  Quint. 

Ruit  urbs,  nox,  dies,  Virg. 

Rutilant  arma,  Virg.  do  shine. 

Sapit  ei  palatus,  Cic. 

Spirant  aurae,  Virg. 

Sistere,  simply,  Cic. 

In  the  same  manner  Subsistere. 

Son  at  graviter,  Vitg. 

Sufficit  animus  mails,  Ovid* 

Superabat  pecunia,  Cic. 

Supersedeas  hoc  labore,  Cic. 

Suppeditant  ad  victum,  Cic. 

Transmittere,  in  an  absolute  sense,  Suet, 

Tardare  et  commorari,  Cic. 

Tinniunt  aures  sonitu,  Calul. 

Trepidat  corde,  Cic. 

Variat  fortuna,  Liv. 


Nihil  purpuram  moror,  Plant. 
Mussitabit  timorem,  Appu.1. 
Nocere  aliquem,  Plant.     Nihil  nocere, 

Cic. 

Offendere  aliquid,  Cic.  to  hit  against. 
Pascere  capellas,  Virg. 
Penetrare  Atlantem,  Plin. 
Pergere  reliqua,  Cic. 
Perseverare  aliquid,  Cic. 
Plaudere  aiiquem,  Stat. 
Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  propere- 

mus  et  ampli,  Har. 
Queritur    crudelitatem    regis,    Justin, 

Suum  factum,  Ces. 
Remittere  animnm,  Cic. 
Requiescunt  suos  cursns,  Virg. 
Resultant  sonum,  slppul. 
Ridere  risuin,  hominc.m,  &c.   Cic.  //or, 

Virg. 

Ruerem  creteros,  Ter 
Rutilant  capillos  ciuere,  Vol.  Max. 
Si  recta  saperet  Antonius,  Czc. 
Spirant  nanbus  ignem,  Virg. 
Sistere  gradum,  Virg. 
Romanum  subsistt-re  non  poterant,  Lza« 
Nee  vox  hominem  sonat,  Virg. 
Sufficere  animos,  Virg. 
Superare  aliquem,  Cic. 
Aliqua  supersedenda,  Auctor  ad  Her. 
Supped itare  cibos,  Cic. 
Transmittere  maria,  Cic. 
Tardare  imperium,  Ces.  Negotium,  Cie. 
Ecquid  Dolabella  tinniat,  Cic. 
Mirantur  ac  trepidant  pra3sagia,  yfpp. 
Variare  vicem,  Cic. 
Venenum  vergere,  Lucr.  Verser. 


Vergebat  locus  ab  oppido,  Cess. 

And  in  like  manner  its  compounds^  Bivulos  evergunt,  invergunt  vina,  Virg. 

Hence  we  say  likewise  in  the  passive,  Vergimur  in  senium,  Stat. 
Vertat  bene,  res,  Plant.  Virg.  Vertere  terram  aratro,  Hor. 

Minitari  et  vocil'erari  palum,  Cic.  Vociferans  talia,  Virg.  aliquid,  Cic. 

jtlrit  calore,  Cic.  Urere  aliquem  and  aliquid,  Cic. 

II.  List  of  Verbs  Active  which  are  taken  in  an  absolute 

sense. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  verbs  active  that  are  taken  as  it 
were  intransitively,  and  passively,  or  rather  which  reflect  their 
action  back  upon  themselves,  the  reciprocal  pronoun  se  being 
understood;  as 


AVERTO.  v.  Verto. 

AUGEO.  Auxerat  potentia,  Tac.  Auxit 
morbus,  is  increased. 

CAPERO.  Quid  est  quod  illi  caperat 
frons  severitudine  ?  Plaut.  for  cape- 
ratur  et  rugis  contvahitur. 

CONVERTO.  v.  Verto.  ^ 

CRUCIO.  Ut  miseros  sunt  matres,  cru- 
ciantque,  Plant. 

DECOQUO.     Quibus  (Pop.  Rom.)  iner- 
tia Csesarum  quasi  consenuit 
decoxit, 


EXPEDIO.  Nequiter  expedivit  Parasi- 
tatio,  Plaut. 

EXUDO.  Exudat  inutilis  humor,  Virg:. 
for  exudat  se,  says  Servius. 

GESTO.  Aretinum  Ciemeutem  in  ea- 
dem  vel  etiam  in  majore  gratia  ha- 
buit,  quoad  novissime  simul  gestanti, 
conspecto  delatore  ejus  :  vis,  inquit, 
hunc  nequissimum  servum  eras  audi- 
amus  ?  Suet,  in  Dom.  Where  simul 
gestanti,  imports.  Being  carried  in  the 
same  litter. 

HABEOU 
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UABEO.  Quis  hie  habet  ?  Plant,  for 
se  habet,  or  habitat.  Video  jam 
quo  invidia  transeat,  ubi  sit  habi- 
tura,  Cic.  Where  it  will  fix  its  resi- 
dence, Man. 
INGEMINO.  Ingeminant  cura  :  clamor 

ingeminat,  Virg. 

INSINUO.  Insinuat  pavor,  Virg.  Pru- 
dentia  est  ut  penitus  iosinuet  in  cau- 
sam,  ut  sit  cuia  et  cogitatione  inten- 
tus,  Cic. 

LAVO.       Lavanti   regi  nunciatum   est, 
Liv.     Lavamus  et  tondeinus  ex  con- 
suetudine,  Suinlil. 
LENIO.     Dum  has  consilescunt  lurbae, 

atque  ira3  leniunt,  Ter. 
MOVBO.     Terra  movit,  Suet.     And  in 

like  manner  PROMOVEO,  Macrob. 
MUTO.  Mortis  metu  mutabunt,  Sal. 
for  mutabuntur.  Which  has  puzzled 
several,  who  not  understanding  this 
passage,  would  fain  alter  the  reading. 
But  Tacitus  has  expressed  himself  in 
the  same  sense,  Vannius  diuturnitate 
in  superbiam  mutans.  And  Tertul- 
lian  frequently  itseth.  the  word  in  the 
same  signification.  It  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  DEMUTO.  Aqua  paululum 
demutavit  liber,  Appul. 
PASCO.  We  say,  Juventa  pascit,  ft 
pascitur,  in  the  same  meaning,  says 
Consentius. 
PRJECIPITO.  Fibrenus  statim  praeci- 

pitat  in  Lirim.  Cic. 

QUASSO.    Lnetum  siliqua  quassante  le- 
gumen,  Virg.     Vox  activa  ac  signifi- 


catio  passiva  est,  says  Ramus.  Sub- 
ducunt  lembum  capitibus  quassauti- 
bus,  Plant. 

HUGO.     Vide  palliolum  ut  rugat,  Plant. 
SEDO.       Postquam   tempestas   sedavit, 
Cn.  Vellrius,  apud  Gell. 

TONDEO.  Candidior  postquam  tondenti 
barba  cadebat,  Virg.  Incanaque 
menta  Cinyphii  toudent  hirci,  Virg. 
i.  e.  tondentur. 

TURBO.  Et  septemgemini  turbant  tre- 
pida  ostia  Nili,  Virg. 

VARIO.  Variant  undse,  Prop,  for  va- 
riantur. 

VEHO.  Adolescentia  per  medias  laudes 
quasi  quadrigis  vehens,  Cic.  Triton 
uatantibus  invehens  belluis;  Cic. 
i.  e.  qui  invehitur. 

VERTO.  Libertatem  aliorum  in  suam 
vertisse  servifitem  couquerebantur, 
Liv.  Vertens  annus,  Cic.  in  somniot 
for  conversus.  2uod  turn  in  moretn 
verterat,  Tacit.  Whi«h  was  become 
an  established  custom. 

And  in  like  manner  AVERTO.  Turn 
prora  avertit  et  undis  dat  latus,  Virg. 
CONVERTO.  Regiutn  imperium  in 
superbiam,  dominationemque  con- 
vertit,  Sail,  in  Cutil. 

VESTIO.  Sic  et  in  proximo  soror  ciyi- 
tas  vestiebat,  Tcrtull.  dressed  herself 
in  the  same  manner.  Parcius  pasco, 
levius  vestio,  App. 

VOLVO.  Olim  volventibus  annis, 
Virg. 

VOLUTO.     Genibu^que  volutans,  Id. 


What  evinceth  that  we  ought  to  understand  the  accusative  me, 
se,  or  such  like  after  these  verbs,  is  their  being  sometimes  ex- 
pressed. Callidus  assentator  ne  se  insinuet  cavendum  e&t,  Cic.  And 
if  any  one  should  insist  that  they  are  then  intirely  passive,  I  desire 
to  know  of  him,  says  Vossius,  how  those  verbs  can  be  called  pas- 
sive, which  cannot  admit  of  a  passive  construction,  since  we  are  not 
permitted  to  say,  at  least  in  a  passive  sense,  Ingeminat  ab  Us  clamor. 
Terra  a  ventis  movet,  &c. 

Now  this  remark,  as  well  as  most  of  those  here  touched  upon, 
is  as  necessary  for  understanding  Greek  as  Latin,  which  we  have 
sufficiently  shewn  in  the  New  Method  of  learning  the  Greek  tongue* 

III.  List  of  Verbs  Passive  taken  actively. 

There  are  likewise  a  great  many  verbs  passive,  which  are  some- 
times taken  in  an  active  sense,  being  invested  with  the  nature  of 
verbs  common,  or  deponent. 


AFFECTOR,/or  AFFECTO.     Affectatus  est 

ngnum,  Var. 
AVERTOR,  for  AVERTO.       Quam   surda 

miseros  avertitur  aure,  Boet. 
BETTOR,  for  BELLO.      Pictis  bellantur 

Amazones  annis,  Virg. 


CENSEOR,  for  CENSEO.  Martia  censi 
est  hanc  inter  comites  suas,  Ovid. 
Voluisti  magnum  agri  modum  cen- 
ser i,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  Census  est  man- 
cipia  Amyutae,  Ibid, 

COM- 
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COMMUNICOR,    for     COMMUNICO.         Cum 

quibus  spem  integram   communicati 
non  s'nt,  Liv. 

CoMPERIORj/or  COMPERIO,  Sdl. 

CONSIIIOR,  for   CONSILIO,    as.     Consi- 

lietur  amicis,  HOT.      Let  him,  advise 

hit  frieniis. 
COPULOR,  for  CUPULO,  according  tf>  Prls- 

cinn  and  Noni'is     Adeunt,  consistunt, 

copulantur  dextras,  P/a'/t. 
ERUMFOR,  for  ERUMP  >.     Cum  vis  Exa- 

gitata  foras  erumpitur,   Lucr.     And 

in  like  manner  PERRUMPOR. 
FABRICOR,  for   FABHICO.     Capitolii  fas- 

tiginm  necessity  fabricata  est,  Cic. 
FlOCTOOR,ybr  Fr.ucruo.     Utrius  popnli 

victoiiam    mallet,   fluctuatus   animo 

fuerat,  Liv. 

JURATUS  SUM, /Or  JURAVI,  Cic. 

Mur.TOR,/';r  MULTO.    Rebellantes  mul- 
tatus  est  pcena,  Suet. 

MUNEKOR,      for     JVfUNERO.         AICXIO     1716 

opipare   muneratus   est,    Cic.        See 

Gellius  and  Dinm. 

In  like  manner,  REMUNEROR,  for  RE- 

MUNERO. 

MuRMUROR,/cr  MURMURO,  Appul. 
NUTRICUR,    for    NUTRICO,   or  NUTRIO. 


.  Mundus  omnia  nutricatur  et  continet, 

Cic. 
PERAGROR,  for  PERAGRO.      Peragratus 

est  regionem,  Vel'eius. 
PERLiNOR,/or  PERLINO.    Ab  imis  ungui- 

bus  sese    totam    ad  usque   summos 

capillos  per'ita,  Appul. 
PiGNEi?oR,/or  PIGNERO,  Gfll.  Non. 
PR.EVERTOR,  fur  PR^IVERTO,  Plant.  Liv. 

Cur   Tac      But  in  the  fieterile  we  say 

only  PR^EVERTI. 
PUN  FOR,  for  PUNIO.   Cic.      Punitus  ea 

i  ''um,  pro  Mil. 
QUIRITOR  .for  QUIRITO,  Varr. 
RUMINOR,/^  RUMINO,  Varr. 
SACRIFICOR,   for  SACRIFICO,   Gell.  Varr. 

' 
SATUROR,  for   SATURO.     Nee  dura  anti- 

qnum    saturata   dolorem,    Virg.   for 

cum  nondum  satiiravisset. 
SPFCTC.R,     /".  ;    SPECTO.      Spectatus   est 

••n,  Varr. 
SuppEDiT(.R,/or  SUPPEDITO.     Quod  mihi 

snppeditatus    es,     e;rati?simutn    est, 

Cc. 
UsirRpoR,/(j/-  USURPO.    Mulier  usurpata 

duplex  cubile,  Cic. 


The  reader  may  see  several  others  in  Vossius,  and  still  more  in 
Nonius,  but  which  are  very  little,  if  at  all  in  use. 

IV.  List  of  Deponents,  which  are  taken  passively. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  great  many  deponents,  which 
are  taken  passively,  and  then  if  they  occur  in  a  passive  sense  in 
Cicero,  or  in  some  considerable  author,  they  may  be  called  com- 
mon, since  they  have  both  significations.  But  if  they  are  not  to 
be  found  except  in  very  ancient  authors,  they  ought  rather  to  bear 
the  name  of  deponents,  since  in  the  most  frequent  uSe  they  have 
lost  one  of  their  significations. 


ABDMINOR.  Ante  omnia  abominari 
semimares,  Liv  tfifaking  of  monsters, 
Saevitiaque  eorum  abominaretur  ab 
omnibus.  Vcrrius  Flaccus  apud  Prise. 

ADIPISCOR.  Amitti  magis  quaui  adi- 
pisci,  Fa*.  Max.  Non  astate,  verum 
ingenio  adipiscitur  sapientia,  Plant, 

ADMIROR.  Turpe  est  propter  venusta- 
tem  vestimentorum  admirari,  Canu- 
tius  ad  Ptisc. 

ADORIOR.  Ab  his  Gallos  adortos,  AureL 
apud  Prise. 

ADULOU.     Adnlati  i-raut  ab  amicis,  et 
adhortati,  Caw.  apud  Prise. 
Ne  adulari  nos  sinamus,  Cic.    Bui  we 
say  also  adulo.     See  the  next  List, 


AGGREDIOR.     Ut  a  te  fictis  aggrederer 

donis,  Cic. 

Aggressus  labor,  Terent.  Maur. 
AMPLECTOR.     Ego  me  non  sinam  am- 

plectier,  Lucil. 

Animam  nostro  amplexam  in  pectore, 

Petron. 
ANTESTOR.     Impubes  non  potest  ante- 

stari,  Liv.  tede  Prima.no. 
ARBITROR.      Arbitrata    quaestio,     Gell. 

Ex  scriptis  eorum  qui  veri  arbitran- 

tur,  Catlvis  apud  Prise. 
ASPERNOR.    Qui  est  pauper,  aspernatur, 

Cic.  ad  Nepot. 
ASSECTOR,   Assectari  se  oranes  cupiunt, 

Enn. 
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ASSEQTJOR.      Nihil    horum    investigari, 

nihil  assequi  poterit,  Cic. 
AUGUROR.     Certasque  res    augurantur, 

L.  C<zs. 

Virgil  has    likewise  made   use  of  the 

active.  Si  quid  veri  mens  augurat. 
BLANDIOR.  Blanditus  labor,  Verrius. 
CAVILLOR.  Lepido  sermone  cavillatus, 

passively,  Appul. 
COHORTOR.     See  HORTOR. 
COMITOR.      Urio     comitatus     Achate, 

Virg.     Jam  salutantur,  jam  comitan- 

tur,  Just. 
COMPLECTOR.  Quo  uno  maledicto  scelera 

omuia  complexa  esse  videantur,   Cic. 

Cupio   eum   tam     invidios£   fortuna 

complect! ,  Cic.  for  comprehend},  ac- 
cording to  Priscian. 
CONSEQUOR  and  CONSECTOR.     Quae  vix 

ab  omnibus  consequi  possunt,   Orbil. 

apud  Prise. 

A  populo  lapidibus  consectari,  Later. 

apud  eundem.  See  sector,  lower  down. 
CONSOLOR.      Cum     animum    vestrum 

erga  me  video,  vehementer  consolor, 

2.  Metell.  apud  Gell. 

Consolabar  ob   ea  qua?  timui,  Ann. 

Poll,  apud  Prise. 
CONSPICOR.       Paupertas   haec    non    ita 

nutricata  ut  nunc  conspicatur,  Parr. 

apud  Prise. 

Pattern   non   vult  prius   conspicari, 

Plant. 
CRIMINOR.       Criminor     defendere    res 

Syllanas,  Cic.    They  charge  me  with. 

Criminatus  Asinus,  Appul. 
DEMOLIOR  and  IMMOLIOR.      Nusquam 

demolitur,   nusquam   exoneratur  pe- 

cunia,  Cur.  apud  Prise. 

Immolitum   &  inaedificatum    est    in 

loca  publica,  Liv. 
DETESTOR.      Bellaque  matribus  detes- 

tata,  Hor. 

In  honestissimo  coetu  detestari,  App. 
DIGNOR.     Cultu  quodam  &  honore  dig- 

nari,    Cic.  Virg.  to  be  thought  worthy 

of. 
DOMINOR.      O   domus  antiqua  !    Heu 

quam  dispari  dominare  domino  !    Cic. 

1.  Offic.    But  it  bears  an  active  sense 

in  this  passage  f>f  Virgil.     Urbs  anti- 
qua ruit  multos  dominata  per  annos, 

as  Vossius  observeth,  though  h.  Stephen 

and  Alvarez  were  of  a   contrary  opi- 
nion. 
ENITOR.    Enixus  puer,  Sev.  Snip,  just 

born. 
EXPERIOR.    Vivtus  expeita  atque  per- 

specta,  Cic. 

Experienda  ratio,  P.  N/gid. 
FARI.       Fasti   dies  sunt  in  quibus  jus 

fatur,  i.  e.  dicitur,  Suet. 


FATEOR.  Hunc  excipere  qut  publicu* 
esse  fnteatur,  Ci\ 

FRUSTROR.  Frustratus  a  spe  &  devic- 
tus,  Fcnest, 

Frustramur,   irridemur,  Laver.  apud 
Prise. 

GLORIOR.  Beata  vita  glorianda  & 
praedicanda  est,  Cic. 

HORTOR.  Hortatus  est  in  convivio  * 
scorto,  Cic.  where  others  read  exora- 
tus.  But  in  Ausonius  we  find,  Ex- 
hortatoque  somno,  ut  eum  mitteret 
soporem,  8fc.  And  Gcllius  informs  us 
that  they  said,  hortor  te,  &  hortor 
abs  te,  lib.  15.  cap.  13.  Consulem 
indicunt  sententiam  expromere,  qu4 
hortaretur  Clodius  despondere  Domi- 
tio,  Tacit. 

IMITOR.     Si  natura  non  feret  ut  quae- 
dam  imitari  possint,  Cic. 
Imitata  &  efficta  simulacra,  Cic. 

IMMOLIOR.     See  MOLIOR. 

INSIDIOR.  In  legatis  insidiandis,  vel 
in  servis  sollicitandis,  Cic. 

INTERPRETOR.  In  testamentis  vo- 
luntates  testantium  interpretantur, 
Paul.  Jurisc.  S.  Austin  and  S.  Je- 
rome often  take  it  in  this  sense.  Ita 
illud  somnium  interpretatum  est,  Cic. 
for  which  reason  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  13. 
looks  upon  it  as  common. 

MACHINOR.  Machinata  fames,  Sail, 
apud  Prise. 

MEDITOR.  Meditata  sunt  mihi  omnia 
incommoda,  Ter. 

Et  qua?  meditata  &  praeparata  infe- 
runtur,  Cic. 

Tractantur  lenocinia,  adulteria  me- 
ditantur,  Minut.  Felix. 

METIOR.  Orbe  si  sol  amplior,  an  pe- 
dis  unius  latitudine  metiatur,  Arnob. 

MODEROR.  Omnes  virtutes  mediocri- 
tate  esse  moderatas,  Cic. 

MODULOR.  Lingua  modesta  &  modu- 
lata,  Gell. 

MOLIOR,  Pompa  moliebatur.  App. 
Immolitum  &  insedificatum  est  in 
loca  publica,  Liv. 

NANCISCOR,     Nacta  libertate,  -App. 

OBLIVISCOR.     Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  car- 

.    inina,  Virg. 

Consuetudo  scribendi   quaa   oblivisci 
non  potest.  Schol.  Juven.  in  Sat.  7. 

ORDIOR.  Ordita  lectio,  Diom.  Cum 
fuerint  orsa  fundamenta,  Colum.  Bo- 
naj  res  a  raro  initio  exorsse,  Visel. 
apud  Prise.  But 

OSCULOR.  Which  most  grammarians 
give  as  an  example  of  the  verb  com- 
mon, is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  good 
authors,  except  in  the  aclive  sense,  as 
Vossius  observe  th,  Tfiost  who  use  it 
other- 
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Qirfarifisf,  may  however  defend  them- 
selves by  the  testimony  of  Viclonnus, 
Prisciun,  Cledonws,  and  other  ancient 
grammarians,  who  would  hardly  have 
ranked  it  in  thisnumber,  unless  they  had 
found  some  authority  fur  it,  though  us 
they  have  not  produced  any,  the  best  way 
is  to  avoid  it.  Yet  they  used  to  say 
ancienti'y,  osculo,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  list,  from  whence  might  come 
the  passive  osculor. 

PACISCOR.  Filia  pacta  alicui,  Tac. 
Piin.  Liv.  promised  in  marriage. 

PEUCONTOR.  Percontatum  pretiurn, 
Appul. 

PERICLITOR.  Periclitari  omnium  jura, 
si  similitudines  accipiantur,  Cic.  were 
in  danger. 

.  Non  est  saepius  in  nno  homine  salus 
periclitanda  Reip.  In  Catil. 

POLLICEOH.  Ut  aliis  statuae  pollicean- 
tur,  Mftell.  Humid. 

POPULOR.  Qui  nunc  populati  atque 
vexati,  Cic.  But  ice  say  likewise  po- 
pulo.  See  the  next  list. 

POTIOR.  Ne  potiretur  niali,  Ter.  in 
Phor.  instead  of  Ne  a  malo  oppri- 
ineretur,  according  to  Guillem.  lest 
some  disaster  should  befal  her. 
Potiri  hostinm,  Plaut.  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy. 

Potiri  heroum,  Id,  to  be  subject  to 
according  to  Palmerius. 


SECTOR.  Qui  vellet  se  a  cane  sectari, 
Varr.  In  the  same  manner  CONSEC- 
TOH.  See  CONSEQUOR  above. 

STIIMJLOR.  According  to  Priscian  it 
taken  ii  an  active  and  passive  signifi- 
cation, and  is  even  joined  in  both  senses 
with  an  adjective  governed  by  the  pre- 
position. For  Stipulor  a  te,  is  taken  for 
interrogo  te,  and  interrogor  a  te  :  just 
as  we  say,  Quoero  a  te  in  an  active 
sense  ;  I  ask  you.  Minae  quas  a  le  est 
stipulatus  Paeudolus,  Plant,  in  an. 
active  sense.  Ni  dolo  stipulatus  sis, 
Plaut.  in  a  passive  setise.  Cicero  hath 
likewise,  stipulata  pecunia,  in  a  passive 
sense. 

TESTOU.  Haec  quaD  testata  sunt  &  il- 
lustria,  Cic. 

TUEOR.  Quod  a  rusticis  Romani  ale* 
baritur  &  tuebantur,  Varro. 

TUOR.  Tutus  ab  bostibus,  Cic. 
Tutus  a  calore  &  frigore,  Cic. 
Tuendam  habere  asdem,  Cic. 

VENEROR.  Cursusque  dabit  venerata 
secundos,  Virg. 

VEREOR.  This  is  among  the  verbs  com- 
mon in  Gellius,  lib.  15.  c.  13.  where 
he  says  that  both  vereor  te,  and  ve- 
reor  abs  te  are  used. 

ULCIECOR.  Quidquid  ulcisci  nequitur, 
Sail. 

UTOR.  Supellex  quae  non  utitur,  Geil. 
Ilia  aetas  magis  ad  hffic  utenda  est 
idonea,  Tcr. 

In    like   manner,     ABUTOR.       Abusis 
jam  omnibus  locis,  2.  Hort. 

Several  other  verbs  of  the  like  nature  may  be  seen  in  Priscian 
and  Vossius,  \vhereby  it  appeareth,  says  he,  that  there  are  more 
verbs  common  than  one  would  imagine  ;  though  we  ought  not  to 
make  a  separate  class  of  them  distinct  from  the  deponents,  because 
in  common  practice  most  of  them  have  dropped  one  of  their  signi- 
fications ;  and  even  among  the  deponents  themselves  we  do  not 
make  two  different  classes,  one  for  those  that  have  an  active  signi? 
fication,  as  precor,  I  pray,  Jhteor,  I  confess;  the  other  for  those 
which  are  passive,  as  pascor,  I  am  fed,  nascor,  I  am  born. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  these  verbs  deponent  or  com- 
mon, is  their  participle  of  the  preterite  tense,  which  generally 
occurs  in  both  significations,  whereas  the  tenses  of  the  verb  are 
less  usual. 

Examples  hereof  may  be  seen  in  this  very  chapter,  and  we  shall 
give  some  more  in  the  remarks  on  the  participles. 

V.  L  ist  of  Deponents  tliat  are  terminated  in  O  and  in 

OR. 

There  are  likewise    a    great    many    deponents,    which    in  .the 

same    signification,    are    terminated    in  O.     But   most   of  them. 

f  .  occur 


PRECOR.      Deus    prccandus    est  mihi, 
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occur  only  in  very  ancient  authors.  There  are  some  few  indeed 
that  have  been  adopted  by  other  writers,  as  the  following  list  will 
shew. 


ADULO,  Cic.  Ex  veteri  po'eld,  Fa/. 
Max.  ADULOR,  Cic.  %  alii,  more 
usual. 

ALTERCO,  for  ALTER  COR.  Scio  cum 
patre  alterc^sti  dudum,  Ter. 

ASSENTIO,  and  ASSENTIOR,  were  in  use, 
according  to  Gellius,  Nonius,  and 
DiomeUfS.  The  former  occurs  the 
oftenest  in  MSS.  and  the  latter  in 
printed  editions,  says  Vossius. 

AMPLECTO,  for  AMTLECTOR.  Like- 
wise AMPLEXO,  and  AMPLEXOR,  ac- 
cording to  Priscian.  And  in  Cic.  Au- 
toritatem  censorum  amplexato,  Pro 
Clu. 

AUCUPO,  for  AUCUPOR.  Aucupare  ex 
insidiis  quid  agatur,  Plaut.  Aucu- 
pans,  is  in  Cic. 

AUGURO,  for  AUGUROR.  Praesentit  ani- 
mus &  augurat,  Cic. 

AUSPICO,  for  Auspicon,  Prise.  Non, 
Fest. 

CACHINNO,  Liter.  for  CACHINNOR, 
Cic. 

COMITO,  for  COMITOR.  Stygias  comi- 
tavit  ad  undas,  Ovid. 

CUNCTO,  Plant.  CuNCTOR,    ClC. 

DEPASCO.     Si  hodie  roscidas  herbas  de- 

paverint,  Plin. 
DEPASCOR.      Belluoe  depasountw   sata, 

Id.     Febris    depascitur    artus,    Virg. 

Frondes  depastus  amaras,  Claud. 
DICKO,  for \DIGNOR,  Prise.  Diom. 
EjVLOtfor  EJUI.OR,  Prise. 
ELUCUBRO,    and   ELUCUBROR.      Epistola 

qnam  eram  elucubratus,  Cic.     Quic- 

quid    istud  est   quod  elucubravimus, 

Colum. 

EXPERGISCO,     for       EXPERGISCOR.         Phi- 

loxemts,    Hyginus,    Dositheus,    Isaac 

Vossius. 

FABRICO,  and  FABRICOR,  Cic. 
FRUSTRo,/or  FRUSTROR.      Non  frustrabo 

vos  milites,  Cces. 
FRUTICO,    Golum.  Pirn,  for    FRUTICOR, 

which  Ciceio  makes  use  of. 
lMiTO,/or  IMITOR,  Varr.  apudNon. 
JMPERTIO,  and  IMPERTIOR,  Cic. 
IN^IDIO,    for    INSIDIOR,     in   the    Civil 

Law. 
JURGO,  for  JURGOR,    Cic.  apud  Non.  ex 

xii.  Tahiti. 
LACRYMO,    Ter.   Ovid,  for  LACRYMOR. 

Cic. 

L^TO,/or  L^TOR,  Prise. 
LARGIO,   far   LARGIOR,  Prise,  ex  Sal. 

Non. 
LuDiFico,/or  LUDIFICOR,  Plant. 


LUXURIO,    Non.    ex    Virg.   LUXURIOR, 

Colum.  Plin. 
MEDICO.     Medicare  semiua,  Virg.    But 

MEDICOR    ii  taken  both    actively  and 

passiviy :  medicatae  fruges,  Virg. 
MEREO,/or  MEREOR,  Cic. 

Quid  enim  mereas,  Cic. 

Merui,  Vug.  Cic. 
METO,  AS,  Virg.  in  Culics. 
METOR,  ARIS,  more  usual. 

Metari  castra,  Liv.  Sallvst.  to  set  ont 

a  camp,  to   encamp.     But    we  fnd 

also,  castra  metata,  Liv.  in  a  passive 

sense. 
MISERO,    and  MISEROR.    And  in    the 

same   manner   MISEREO,   and    MISE- 

REOR,/row  whence  comefh, 

MISERET,  and  MISER ETUR,  with  MT- 

SERESCO,  and  COMMISERESCO,   Mise- 

rescimus  ultro,  Virg. 

Per  fidem  Myrmidonam,    commise- 

rescite,  Non.  ex  Knn. 
MOBERO,  for  MODEROR,   Non.    Docet 

moderare  animo,  Plaut. 
MOLIO,  for   MOLIOR,  Piisr.  and  in  the 

same   manner  DEMOLIO,      Dcmolivit 

tectum,  Varr. 

MUNERO,  for  MUNEROR,  Non. 
OPINO,  for   OPINOR,    Prise,    and  Non. 

ex  Piaut.  #  Cecil. 
OpiTur.o,/07-  OPITULOR,  Non. 
OSCULO,  for  OSCULOR.      Laudor    quod 

osculavi  privigna;  caput,  Tiiin.  apud 

Non. 

PALPO,  for  PALPOR-,  Juv. 
PARTIO,  for  PARTIOR,  Non.   ex  Plaut. 

ft  atiis. 

PATIO,  for  PATIOR,  Neev. 
POLLICEO,  for  POLLICEOR.     No  dares, 

ne  polliceres,  Varr.  upttdNnn. 
POPULO,  for  POPULOR.     Forrnicae  farris 

acervum  cum  populant,  Viig. 
PRjELio,/cr  PR.ELIOR,  Enn. 
EECIPROCO,  Lit:  RECIPROCOR,  Cic. 
REMINISCO,      for       RIMINISCOR,       S. 

Anst. 
REVKRTO,  for  REVERTOF,   Si    Romam 

revertis^et,  Cic.  who  uses  it  only  in  the 

tenses  of  the  pretenle. 
Rixo,/or  RIXOR,  Varr. 
RUMINO.     Ruminat  herbas,  Virg. 
RUMINOR,  Colum. 
STIPJJ'LO   /*   not  to  be  found  in  ancient 

writers ;    but   only    STIPTJLOR,    Vois. 

See  the  preceding  list. 
VAGO,  fur    VAGOR.      Lib.    vagat  per 

auras,  Prud. 

VELIFICO, 
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VJSUFICO,  Plin.      Hence  cometh,    veil-  VOCIFERO.      Si    hoc   vociferare    velim 
ficatus  Athos  j  but  Cicero  always  puts         quam  dignum  sit,  &c.  Cic.  in  Verr. 

•veliBcor  in  the  active  sense.  VOCIFEROR.       Quid     vociferabare    de- 

tJRiNO,  and  OR,  Plin.  to  dive.  cem  millia  talenta  Sabinio  esse  pro- 

VENEHO,  for  VENEROR,  Plant.     Ut  ve-         missa  ?   Cic. 
nerem  Lucinam. 

We  might  collect  some  more  from  the  ancient  grammarians ; 
but  in  regard  to  practice,  care  must  be  taken  to  imitate  the  best 
authors. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  difference  of  Tenses  and  Moods. 
I.  Of  Tenses. 

IT  will  be  of  use  to  observe  the  different  force,  and  natural  sig" 
nification  of  each  tense.  For  besides  that  considerable  diffi" 
cullies  may  sometimes  arise  in  regard  to  this  article,  and  that 
even  the  most  learned  among  the  Romans,  as  Gellius  calls  them, 
were  heretofore  divided  in  opinion  whether  surreptum  erit,  was  to 
be  understood  of  the  time  past  or  to  come,  since  we  find  in  the  same 
author,  that  one  of  the  questions  proposed,  was  whether  scripserim, 
legerim,  veneriw,  were  of  the  preterite  or  future  tense,  or  of  both  ; 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  on  many  occasions,  we  do  not  sufficient- 
ly understand  the  force  of  the  expression,  nor  can  we  tell  why  we 
use  particular  modes  of  speaking,  nor  the  method  of  explaining 
them,  unless  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
these  things. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  perspicuity,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
follow  a  more  natural  division  of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  than  that 
xvhich  we  have  given  in  the  rudiments.  For  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  are  only  three  tenses,  the  present,  the  past,,  and  the  future  ; 
but  the  inflexion  of  a  verb  may,  either  simply  express  one  of  these 
three  tenses,  or  mark  two  of  them  together  in  regard  to  two  diffe- 
rent things;  and  thus  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  may  be  called, 
either  SIMPLE  or  COMPOUNDED  in  the  sense:  concerning  which 
the  reader  may  see  the  general  and  rational  grammar,  ch.  14. 

We  are  further  to  observe  for  the  Latin  termination,  that  here- 
tofore the  futures  of  the  two  last  conjugations  were  terminated  also 
in  BO  ;  as  expedibo,  in  Plautus,  Aperibo,  dormibo>  -repetibitur :  red' 
dibitur,  for  reddetur,  and  others.  But  Scioppius  maintains  that 
the  third  terminated  in  ebo,  and  not  in  ibo,  like  the  fourth,  and 
that  we  ought  to  read,  reddebo,  reddebitur,  asjiigebo  lorfogiam, 
Jidebo  forjidam,  &c. 

II.  Of  Moods. 

In  the  rudiments  I  reduced  the  moods  to  four,  for  the  reasons 
expressed  in  that  place,  and  in  the  advertisement  to  the  reader ; 
in  regard  to  which  you  may  see  the  General  and  Rational  Grammar, 
ch,  15.  and  16.  I  shall  only  add  that  this  should  not  be  esteemed 

a  no- 
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a  novelty,  since  Palemon,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  Quintilian, 
admits  of  no  more. 

Sanctius  and  after  him  Scioppius,  go  a  great  deal  further ;  for 
they  cut  them  offintirely,  as  well  as  Kamus,  and  allow  of  no  other 
mood:i  or  manners  of  the  verb  than  those  which  are  derived  from 
adverbs,  whose  chief  office  is  to  determine  the  signification  of  the 
verb,  as  bene,  male,  multum,foriiter,  parum,  &c. 

This  is  what  induced  them  to  make  another  distinction  of  the 
tenses,  dividing  every  one  of  them  into  prima  Sf  secunda,  and  say- 
ing for  example,  Preesens  primum  AMO;  Prasens  secundum  AMEM: 
Imperjectum  primum  AMABAM  :  Imperjectum  secundum  AMAREM,&C. 
And  as  for  the  future  they  put  three,  making  the  imperative  pass 
for  the  third.  This  is  not  without  foundation,  because,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  and  of  the  indicative 
are  oftentimes  indiscriminately  taken  for  one  another.  Yet  as 
this  disposition  does  not  make  the  matter  at  all  shorter,  and  one 
way  or  other,  we  must  still  be  acquainted  with  so  many  different 
tenses,  I  have  thought  proper  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  ordinary  method,  because  in  regard  to  matters  once  established, 
we  should  make  no  alteration  without  great  reason  and  necessity. 

III.    Of  the  'Subjunctive. 

The  subjunctive  always  expresseth  a  signification  dependent  on 
and  as  it  were  connected  with  something;  hence  in  every  tense  it 
partaketh  in  some  measure  of  the  future. 

In  the  present ;  as  Si  ceque  in  posterum  me  ames.  De  qua  utinam 
aliquando  tecum  loquar,  Cic.  And  Quintilian  has  taken  notice, 
that  when  Virgil  saith,  Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  this  velit  denoted  the 
time  future.  Hence  it  is  frequently  the  same  thing  to  say,  Siamem, 
or  si  amabo  ;  si  legas,  or  si  leges.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  consequence 
hereof  that  some  ecclesiastic  authors  have  now  and  then  put  one 
ior  the  other,  taceam  for  tacebo  ;  indulgeam  for  indtdgebo.  Sidon. 
Adimpleam  for  adimplebo  ;  mandem  for  mandabu,  Greg.  Tur.  unless 
we  have  a  mind  to  say  that  then  the  futures  of  the  two  first  conju- 
gations have  made  an  exchange,  and  form  their  termination  in 
am,  as  the  others  in  bo ;  but  we  meet  with  no  examples  hereof 
among  the  ancients. 

But  the  imperfect  of  this  mood,  over  and  above  its  proper  sig- 
nification, sometimes  denotes  also  the  present  and  future,  and 
therefore 'it  hath  three  different  significations.  That  of  the  time 
present.  Cum  Titius  studio,  multum  amaret,  since  he  loved.  That 
of  the  time  past,  Cum  studio,  magis  amaret  quam  nuncjacit.  That  of 
the  future,  Operam  dcdisses  quam  debebas,  magis  te  amarem  posthac. 

The  perfect  in  RIM  is  also  taken  for  the  future.  Ne  mora  sit  si 
innuerim  quin  pugnus  continuo  in  mala  hccreat^  Ter.  Jussu  tuo,  im- 
perator,  extra  ordinem  nunquam pugnaverim,  non  si  certain  victoriam 
videam,  Liv.  Aiifugerim  potius  quam  redeam,  Ter.  Videor  sperarc 
posse  si  te  viderim,  8$  ea  qutepremant  fy  ea  qua  impendeant  me  facile 
transiturum,  Cic.  if  I  can  see  you,  or  when  I  shall  be  able  to  see 
you,  the  same  as  si  te  videro.  And  therefore  we  may  say,  Roma 
si  crasfuerim,  forfuero,  the  same  as  Roma  si  herifuerim.  But  the 
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future  in  RO  is  always  compounded  (as  we  have  already  observed) 
of  the  past  and  the  future j  so  that  we  cannot  say,  Homo;  si  herijiiero* 

To  these  Sanctius  further  addeth  the   plu-perfect,    pretending 
that  it  partaketh  likewise  of  the  future :  as  Nonnutli  etiam  Ccesari 
nuntiabant,  guum  castra  moveri,  ant  signa Jerri jussisset,  non  fore  dicto 
audientes,  1.  B.  Gall.     Juravit  se  ilium  statim  interfecturum,  nisijus- 
jurandum  sibi  dedisset  se  patrem  missum  essej'acturum,  Cic. 
Veriim  aricepsjuerat  belli Jbrtuna  ;  fuisset  9  Virg. 

Besides  the  usual  terminations,  the  subjunctive  had  hereto- 
fore another  in  IJVL  Ausim,  Jaxim,  as  we  likewise  meet  with 
Duim,  perduim,  creduim,  in  comic  writers.  Others  add  more- 
over the  termination  in  XO,  asjaxo,  axo>  and  the  like.  But  of 
these  we  shall  take  proper  notice  hereafter  in  the  chapter  of  Defec- 
tive Verbs. 

IV,     That  we  may  oftentimes  put  the  Indicative  or  the 
Subjunctive  indifferently  one  for  the  other. 

The  best  authors  have  very  indifferently  made  use  of  the  indi- 
cative or  the  subjunctive,  one  for  the  other.  We  shall  give  here 
the  following  examples  taken  mostly  from  Budeus  and  Scioppius, 
who  can  supply  the  reader  with  a  great  many  more. 

Chrysalus  mihi  nee  recte  loquitur  qnia 
tibi  aurutn  reddidi,  &  quia  te  non 
defraudaverim,  Id. 

Me  habere  honorem  ejus  ingenio  dicet, 
cum  me  adiit,  Id.  for  adierit. 

Tu  humanissime  fecisti,  qui  me  ceitio- 
rem  feceris,  C:c. 

Stulte  feci,  qui  hunc  amisi,  Plant. 

Abi,  atque  ilia  si  jam  laverit,  mihi  re- 
nuntia,  Ter.  for  lavit. 

Non  potest  dici,  quam  indignutn  faci- 
nus  fecisti,  Plant,  for  feceris. 

Quem  enim  receptum  in  gratiam  sum- 
mo  studio  defenderim,  hunc  afflictum 
violare  nori  debfo,  Cic. for  defendi. 
For  ihe  plu-perfcct. 

Expectationem  non  parvarn  attuleras 
cum  scripseras,/or  scripsisses,  Id. 

Caetera  qua3  ad  te  Vibullius  scripsisset, 
erant  in  his  litteris  quas  tu  ad  Lentu- 
lum  misisses,  Cic.  for  mistras. 

Qui  fuisset  egentissimus  in  re  sua,  erat 
ut  fit  insolens  in  aliena,  Cic.  for  fue- 
rat.  Verum  ance-ps  pugna3  fnerat 
forfuna;  fuisset,  Virg.  perhaps  it  Kill 
be  said  I  hat  the  issue  of  the  engagement 
had  been  doubtful?  be  it  so.  Where 
Jurrat  implies  the  same  as  fuisset 
which  followeth. 

For  the  future. 

Venerem  veneremur,  ut  nos  adjuverit 
hodie,  Pluui.for  adjuvet. 

Illuc  sursum  ascendero,  inde  optim6 
dispellam  virum,  Id.  for  ascen- 
dam. 


For  the  present. 
Quin  tu  agis  ut  veils  ?    Plant,  for   ut 

vis. 
Loquere  quid  tibi  e?t  ?   &  quid  nostrara 

velis  operam  ?     Id. 
Nunc  dicam  cujus  jussu  venio,  &  quam- 

obrem   1'enerim,    Id.    lie.  might    have 

said,  et  quamobrem  veni,   or    cujus 

jussu  veniam,  ftc. 
Pebetjs  velle   qua;   velimus,  Plant,  for 

volumus. 
Quid  est  quod  tu  s^is  ?   Id. 

And  in  another  place,  quid  est  id  quod 

sci^s  ?  Video  quam  rein  agis,  Id. 

Scio  quam  rem  agat,  Id. 
Quid  est   uegotii  quod   tu    tarn   subit5 

ab(  as  ?  for  abis,  Id. 

Si  est  bellum  civile,  quid  nobis  facien- 
dum sit  ignoro,  Cic.  for  si  sit. 

lor  the  impel  feet. 
Non  dici  potest  quam  cupida  eram   hue 

redeundi,  Tcr.fo>  essem. 
Autoritas  tanta  plane  me  movebat,  nisi 

tu  oppi  suisses  nun   minorem   tuam, 

Cic.  for  moveret. 
Num   P.    Decius  cum  se  devoveret,    & 

equo  admisso   in  mediam   aciens   ir- 

ruebat ;  aliquid   do  voluptatibus  co- 

gitabat ;   Id.  for  inueret 
Scaevola    quotidie   simulatque     luceret, 

faciebat  omnibus  sui  conveniendi  po- 

testatem,  Cic.foi  luct-bat. 

For  ihe  perfect* 
Obsecro  te  ut  mihi  iguoscas,   quod  ani-  . 

mi  impos,  vini  vitio  fecerim,    Plant, 
for  feci. 
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Ne  tu  linguam  comprimes  posthac,  e-    Te  rogo  ut  advoles,  respiriro  si  te  vi- 
tiam  illuci  quod  scies,  nesciveris,  Id.         dero,  Cic.  for  respirabo. ' 
for  nescies. 

This  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Ramus  and  Sanctius,  who 
would  not  admit  of  the  diversity  of  moods,  though  with  the  con- 
junctions there  are  certain  differences  to  observe,  as  we  shall  shevr 
hereafter. 

V.  Of  the  Imperative. 

The  imperative,  as  we  have  above  observed,  is  often  taken  for 
a  third  future  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  an  imitation  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  call  it  the  first  future,  and  the  common  future  they 
call  the  second.  And  indeed  we  can  command  only  in  regard  to 
the  time  to  come,  as  the  grammarian  Appollonius  observeth,  lib. 
de  Synt.  cap.  30.  Hence  it  is  that  the  author  of  the  rules  by  ques- 
tions attributed  to  S.  Basil,  establishes  this  as  a  principle  for  tne 
right  understanding  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  as  when  the  Vulgate 
says,  Fiantjtlii  ejus  orphani,  Ps.  108.  forjiext. 

We  find  also  that  the  future  is  frequently  used  for  the  impera- 
tive, not  only  in  the  case  of  divine  precepts,  Non  cecities,  non  fu- 
raberis,  &c.  but  likewise  in  profane  authors,  Tu  hcec  siiebis,  Cic. 
Ciceronem  pueruin  curabis  fy  cnnabis.  Id.  for  euro,  <§f  ama.  Sed  va- 
lebist  meaque  negotia  videbis,  meque.  ante  brumam  expectabis,  Id.  ad 
Trebat.  for  vale  ;  cura  ;  expecta  :  and  the  like. 

Hence  also  it  comes  that  Sanctius  laughs  at  those  who  distin- 
guish betwixt  ama  and  amato,  as  if  one  related  to  the  time  present, 
and  the  other  to  the  future,  and  as  if  they  were  not  often  joined 
in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  passages : 

Aut  si  es  dura,  nega :  sin  es  non  dura,  venito,  Propert. 
Et  potum  pastas  age  Tityre,  8$  inter  agendum 
Occursare  capro  (cornujerit  ille)  caveto,  Virg. 

And  in  the  Georgics,  after  saying,  Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus,  he 
'  adds,  Primus  humumjbdito,  &c. 

The  plural  persons  in  NTO,  are  scarce  ever  used  except  in  the 
enacting  of  laws,  Sunto,  cavento,  &c.  Ad  divos  adeunto  caste,  Cic. 
3.  de  Leg* 

And  those  in  MINOR  which  I  have  entirely  left  out,  are  not  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  any  good  author. 

But  if  any  o*ne  should  ask  how  there  can  be  an  imperative  in 
the  verb  passive,  since  what  comes  to  us  from  others  does  not  seem 
to  depend  upon  us,  so  as  to  be  an  object  of  our  command ;  we 
answer  that  undoubtedly  it  is  because  the  disposition  and  cause 
thereof  is  frequently  in  our  power:  thus  we  say,  Amator  ab  hero  ; 
docetor  a  prcEceptore  ;  that  is,  act  so  as  to  make  your  master  love 
you :  suffer  yourself  to  be  taught  something.  And  in  like  manner 
the  rest. 

VI.  Of  the  Infinitive. 

The  infinitive,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter  in  the  chapter  of 
impersonate,  n.  1.  is  properly  that  which  ought  to  be  called 
impersonal,  because  it  hath  neither  number  nor  person.  But 
Sanctius,  after  Consentius,  pretends  that  it  is  also  indefinite  in 

regard 
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regard  to  tenses;  and  A.  Gellius  seems  to  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  because,  said  he,  as  we  say  volo  legere,  we  say  likewise 
volui  legere.  For  which  reason  Sanctius  would  not  even  have  it  to 
be  made  a  distinct  mood,  and  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  one  in  fact, 
but  only  virtually  and  in  power,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  resolved 
by  all  the  other  moods. 

This  may  serve  to  explain  several  passages  whose  construction 
seemeth  extraordinary,  and  is  therefore  referred  to  an  enallage^ 
which  is  not  at  all  necessary  among  the  figures,  as  hereafter  we  shall 
shew.  Therefore  when  we  read  in  Terence,  Cras  mihi  argentum 
dare  se  dixit :  Sanctius  saith  that  dare  is  not  there  for  daturum,  and 
that  it  only  supposeth  for  itself,  because  dare  may  be  a  future,  be- 
ing undetermined  and  of  itself  indifferent  to  all  tenses.  And  it  is 
the  same  as  when  Virgil  says  : 

Progeniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a  sanguine  dud 
Audierat,  Tyrias  olim  quce  verteret  arces. 

Where  duel  denotes  a  real  future,  because  of  itself  it  is  indiffe- 
rent to  all  the  tenses.  In  like  manner  in  Cic.  Qui  brew  tempore 
sibi  succedi  putarenl.  Who  believed  that  they  were  to  be  soon  sue-, 
ceedecl :  where  he  means  the  future.  And  according  to  this  au- 
thor it  is  thus  we  ought  to  explain  an  infinite  number  of  passages, 
where  we  see  the  infinitive  put  sometimes  for  one  tense,  sometimes 
for  another ;  as  Eo  die  mutta  vei'bafecimuS)  maximeque  visi  sumus 
senatum  commovere,  Cic.  where  commovere  signifieth  the  time  past. 
Sed  ego  idem  qui  in  illo  sermone  nostro,  qui  est  expositus  in  Bruto,  mid- 
turn  tribuerim  Latinis,  recorder  longe  omnibus  unum  anteferre  De- 
mosthenem,  Cic.  where  anteferre  is  the  same  as  antetulisse.  Hoc 
me  memini  dicer  e,  Cic.  that  I  did  say.  Ego  illam  virginem  Jbrma 
bona  memini  me  videre,  Ter.  for  me  vidisse,  I  remember  to  have 
seen. 

Dictus  et  Amphion  Thebance  conditor  arcis 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudi?iis,  8$  prece  blanda 

Ducere  quo  vellet Hor.  movere  for  movisse. 

Ctetera  spero  prolixa  esse,  Cic.  where  esse  signifies  the  future. 
Again,  Spero  amicitiam  nostram  non  egere  testibus.  Id.  I  hope  our 
friendship  will  not  have  occasion  for  witnesses.  Nee  ille  intermisit 
affirmare  sine  mora  venire,  Id.  Magna  me  spes  tenet ,  judices,  bene  mihi 
cvenire,  quod  mittar  ad  mortem,  Id.  And  the  like.  For  though 
we  do  not  deny  but  in  joining  different  verbs  together,  there  may 
be  an  assemblage  and  comparison  of  different  tenses,  and  of  one 
action  in  regard  to  another ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  often  the  case  that 
this  distinction  of  tenses  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  and  that  the  two 
verbs  mark  but  one  precisely,  to  which  of  course  we  ought  to 
attribute  the  action  expressed  hy  the  infinitive.  At  least  this  is 
Sanctius's  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  authorised  by  the  preceding 
examples,  and  those  which  we  shall  further  add.  For 

Thereby  we  see  likewise  what  error  it  is  to  believe  with  Agroe- 
cius  and  L.  Valla,  that  we  cannot  join  memini  with  the  preterite 
of  the  infinitive,  and  that  we  ought  to  say,  memini  me  facer -e,  and 
notjecisse,  for  this  reason,  they  say,  that  as  memini  sufficiently  in- 
cludeth  the  signification  of  the  preterite,  it  is  superfluous  to  join 

another 
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another  preterite  to  it;  because  Jecisse  supposeth  all  the  tenses,  as 
well  as  facere  ;  and  we  find  that  Cicero  and  others  have  frequently 
used  the  like  expressions.  Meministi  me  ita  distribmsse  causam, 
Cic.  Tibi  me  permisisse  memini,  Id.  Memini  me  non  sumpsisse 
quern  acctisarem,  sed  recepisse  quern  defenderem,  3.  in  Verr.  Memini 
summosjuisse  in  nostra  civitate  viros,  1.  de  leg.  and  an  infinite 
number  of  others. 

But  this  does  not  happen  only  to  memini ;  it  seems  on  several 
other  occasions  that  this  tense  in  ISSE  is  put  indeterminately  for  all 
the  rest.  As  when  Virgil  says  : 

.  Magnum  si  pectore  possit 

Excussisse  Deum.     Where  Servius  observeth  that  it  stands 
for  excutere.     And  Horace  : 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 

Pelion  imposuisse  Otympo. 

And  Val.  Max.  Sed  abunde  erit  ex  lis  duo  exempla  retulisse.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  two  examples  thereof;  which  imports  the 
future.  And  Seneca,  Intra  coloniam  meam  me  continui,  alioquin 
potuissem  eum  audisse  in  illo  atriolo,  in  quo  duos  grandes  prcetextatos 
ait  secum  declamare  solitos.  In  Praef.  Controv.  and  Geilius,  Vel 
unus,  hercle,  hie  versus,  Plauti  esse  lianc  Jabulam,  satis  potest  fidei 
Jecisse.  And  in  another  place,  Caleni,  ubi  id  audiverunt,  edixerunt, 
ne  quis  in  lalneis  lavisse  vellet,  cum  magistratus  Romanus  ibi  esset. 
And  the  like. 

However,  this  is  no  reason  why  in  common  use  we  should  not 
rather  make  use  of  amare,  for  example,  for  the  present,  and  ama- 
visse  for  the  preterite,  as  we  have  given  it  in  the  rudiments. 

Vossius  pretends  further  that  amare  will  not  stand  for  the  imper- 
fect, as  hath  been  the  general  opinion  of  grammarians,  because, 
according  to  him,  when  I  say,  for  instance,  Gaudeo  quod  amasy  it 
may  be  explained  by  gaudeo  te  amare :  whereas  when  I  say,  gaudeo 
quod  jam  turn  amabas,  it  is  not  explained  by  te  jam  turn  amare,  but 
amavisse :  and  therefore  the  latter  expresseth  the  three  differences 
of  the  preterite.  But  Vossius's  principle  is  false,  and  the  example 
he  produces,  does  not  prove  that  the  thing  is  general.  For  whea 
Cicero  in  his  letter  to  Varro,  said,  for  instance,  Vidi  enim  (nam  tu 
aberas}  nostros  inimicos  cupere  bellum,  &c.  it  is  obvious  that  cupere 
is  there  an  imperfect,  and  that  it  should  be  resolved  by  quod  turn 
cupiebant,  since  it  denotes  the  same  difference  of  time  as  aberas 
which  he  has  expressed.  In  like  manner  in  Virgil, 
— — —  Scepe  ego  longos 
Cantando  puerum  memini  me  condere  soles. 

If  we  should  want  to  resolve  it,  we  must  say ;  memini  quod  cum 
puer  eram,  condebam  longos  soles  cantando.  And  therefore,  quod 
amabas,  may  be  explained  by  te  amare,  as  in  the  examples  taken, 
from  Cicero  and  Virgil;  o/by  te  amavisse,  as  in  that  of  Vossius. 
Which  shews  still  further  that  all  the  tenses  of  the  infinitive  are 
frequently  very  indeterminate. 

VII.    Of  FORE. 

Grammarians  say  very  right  that  the  infinitive  hath  no  future; 
but  they  except  sum,  whiph  they  think  has  fore. 

Yet 
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Yet  sum,  properly  speaking,  has  no  more  future  than  the  rest, 
for  fore  does  not  come  from  sum,  but  fromfiio,  which  in  the  in- 
finitive made  fore  or  fur e  by  syncope  for  fuere  :  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  indifferently  for  all  tenses,  as  well  as  esse,  amare,  legerc,  and 
the  other  infinitives,  as  we  have  been  just  now  mentioning.  Com- 
missum  cum  equitatu  pr&lium  fore  videbat,  Caes.  Ex  qua  conficitur 
ut  certas  animo  res  teneat  auditor,  quibus  dictis  pcroratum  fore  intel- 
ligat,  Cic.  Quanta  robore  animi  is  semper  extitit,  qui  vitam  sibi  inte- 
gram  fore  difficile  dictu  est,  Id. 

Hence  we  find  with  how  little  foundation  Valla  said,  that  fore. 
could  not  be  joined  with  another  future,  as  fore  venturum,  facien- 
dum fore,  &c.  since  fore  is  no  more  a  real  future  than  esse.  And 
indeed  we  very  often  meet  with  the  contrary  in  authors.  Deinde 
addis,  si  quid  seciis,  te  ad  me  fore  venturum,  Cic.  Deorum  immorta~ 
Hum  causa  libenter  facturosfore,  Liv.  Nihil  horum  vos  visurosfore, 
Cic.  Lepide  dissimulatjorc  hoc  futurum,  Plaut.  and  in  the  passive, 
Credite  universam  vim  juventutis,  hodierno  Catiline  supplicio  conji- 
ciendam  fore,  Cic.  Aut  sub  pellibus  habendos  milites  fore,  Liv. 

We  have  already  given  instances  of  the  preterite  above ;  and 
therefore  fore  may  be  joined  to  all  tenses. 

But  we  are  carefully  to  observe,  that  this  verb  always  includes 

something  of  the  future,  the  same  as  ^ix\u  in  Greek,  so  that  as 

they  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  tenses  for  the  infinitive  in 

Latin,  they  frequently  make  use  of  this  verb  to  mark  the  future, 

when  they  are  obliged  to  distinguish  different  tenses ;  as  Scripsit  ad 

me  Caesar  pcrhumaniter,  nondum  te  sibi  satis  esse  familiar  em,  sed  eerie 

fore,  Cic.     Sequitur  illud,  ut  te  existimare  veliw,  mihi  magna;  cures 

fore,  atque  esse  jam.     And  therefore  I  did  not  think  proper  to  strike 

it   out   of    the  rudiments  designed  for  children,  being  willing  to 

conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  established  custom. 

VIII.  Manner  of  expressing  the  Future  of  the  Infinitive 
in  the  other  Verbs.    • 

The  participles  in  RUS  serve  likewise  to  express  the  future  of  the 
infinitive,  whether  they  be  joined  with  esse  or  with  fuisse,  as  Ama- 
turum  esse,  to  be  about  to  love ;  Amaturiim  fuisse,  to  have  been 
about  to  love.  But  the  latter  tense  seems  to  partake  of  the  prete- 
rite and  future  both  together.  And  the  same  is  done  in  regard  to 
the  passive,  Amandum  esse,  or  amandum  fuisse. 

These  futures  are  declined,  and  agree  like  adjectives  with  their 
substantive  ;  Vere  mihi  hoc  victeor  esse  dicturus,  Cic.  Ut perspicuum  sit 
omnibus  nunquam  Lampsacenos  in  eum  locum  progressurosjuisst,  Cic. 

But  anciently  they  were  not  declined,  as  may  be  seen  in  A. 
Gellius,  lib.  1.  c.  7.  For  they  said,  for  instance,  Credo  iuimicos 
meos  hoc  dicturum,  C.  Gracch.  Hanc  sibi  rem  pr&sidio  sperant 
futurum,  Cic.  act.  5.  in  Verrem  :  according  to  the  reading  which 
A.  Gellius  maintaineth  by,  the  authority  of  Tiro,  Cicero's  freed- 
man.  Hostium  copias  ibi  occupatas  futurum,  Quadrig.  Est  quod 
speremus  deos  boms  benefacturum,  Id.  Si  res  divine  ritefacttz  essent, 
emnia  ex  senten,tid  processunim,  Valerius  Antias.  lili  pollidti  sete 

facturum 
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Jacturum  omnia,  Cato.  Ad  summam  perniciem  rempublicam  perven- 
iurum  esse,  Silla.  Non  putavi  hoc  eamjacturum,  Laber. 
Etiamne  Jiabet  Casino,  gladium  ?  habet,  seel  duos, 
Quibus,  altero  te  occisurum  ait,  altero  villicum,  Plaut. 
And  such  like  passages,  which  those  Qui  violant  bonos  libros^ 
says  A.  Gellius,  would  fain  correct,  while  others,  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  grounds  of  the  Latin  tongue,  have  attributed  to 
ihe  figure  of  syllepsis,  but  without  any  reason.  For  it  is  owing 
only  to  the  antiquity  of  the  language,  which  considered  these 
words,  not  as  nouns,  but  as  verbs,  and  as  tenses  of  the  infinitive, 
which  has  neither  gender  nor  number ;  and  this  they  did  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  the  infinitive  hath  all  the  dif- 
ferent tenses,  and  the  future  among  the  rest,  mi-nani*,  sar^Oon,  &c. 
And  we  must  not  mind  whether  this  hath  the  termination  of  a 
noun  or  any  other,  since  it  depends  intirely  upon  use.  So  that  we 
must  resolve  Juturum  like^re,  and  dicturum  like  dicere  ;  Credo  ini- 
micos  meos  hoc  dicere,  I  believe  that  my  enemies  do  say  this ;  Credo 
eos  hoc  dicturum,  I  believe  they  will  say  this.  Hanc  sibi  rem  sperant 
pr&sidiofuturum,  as  if  it  were,  sperant  prccsidiofore,  &c. 

IX.  Another  manner  of  supplying  the  Future  of  the  In- 
jinitvoe,  especially  when  the  Verbs  have  no  Supine. 

But  if  the  verb  hath  no  supine  from  whence  a  participle  can  be 
formed,  we  may  with  great  elegance  make  use  of  fore,  or  of  the 
paYticiplefutuhim,  by  adding  ut  to  it ;  which  happens  particularly 
after  the  verbs  spero,  puto,  suspicor,  dico,  qffirmo,  and  such  like. 
Sperojbre  ut  contingat  id  nobis,  Cic. 

But  when  tojuiurum  we  join  the  preterite  fuisse,  this  is  likewise 
one  of  those  phrases  which  partake  of  the  time  past  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  contribute  not  a  little  to  embellish  the  sentence.  Vi- 
demur  enim  quietifuisse  nisi  essewus  lacessiti,  Cic. 

And  both  these  turns  of  expression  are  so  elegant,  that  they  are 
frequently  used  in  verbs,  even  when  the  other  future  might  be 
formed  by  the  participle.  Nisi  eo  ipso  tempore  quidam  nuncii  de  Cce- 
saris  victoria  essent  atlati,  existimabant  pleriquefuturumfuisse  ut  op- 
pidum  caperetur,  Caes.  instead  of  existimabant  oppidum  capiendum, 
jfbre.  Valde  suspicor  fore  ut  irifringatur  hominum  improbitas,  Cic. 

X.  That  the  Infinitive  hath  frequently  the  force  of  a 

Noun  Substantive. 

The  infinitive  by  the  ancients  was  called  nomen  verbi ;  and 
whensoever  it  drops  the  affirmation  peculiar  to  the  verb,  it  be- 
comes a  noun,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  General  and  Rational 
Grammar.  This  noun  being  indeclinable,  is  always  of  the  neuter 
gender,  but  it  stands  for  different  cases. 

For  the  nominative.     Vivere  ipsum,  turpe  est  nobis,  Cic. 

Nam  ambos  curare,  propemodum 
Reposcere  ilium  est  quern  dedisti,  Ter. 
That  is,  TO  curare  est  reposcere. 

For  the  vocative.     0  vivere  nostrum  ! 
VOL.  II.  I  For 
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For  the  genitive.  Tempus  est  nobis  de  ilia  vita  agere,  for  agendi 
Tempus  jam  abhlnc  abire ;  Cic.  Consilium  capit  omnem  a  se  equitatum- 
dimittere,  or  dimittendi,  or  dimissionis. 

For  the  dative.  JEtas  mollis  fy  apta  regi,  for  apta  regimini,  or 
rectioni,  taken  passively. 

For  the  accusative.  Scripsit  se  cupere,  for  suam  cupiditatem.  Da 
mihi  bibere,  for  da  potum.  Habeo  dicere,  for  dicendum.  Amat  lu- 
dere,  for  ludum. 

For  the  ablative.     Dignus  amari,  puniri,  for  amore,  pcena. 

The  infinitive  is  moreover  frequently  governed  by  a  preposition 
understood,  which  may  be  resolved  even  by  the  conjunction  quod 
or  quia,  as 

Gratidor  ingenium  non  latuisse  tuum,  Ovid. 

Instead  of  ob  non  latuisse,  that  is,  quia  non  latuerit*  And  in  like 
manner  in  Terence. 

Quvd  plerique  omnesfachmt  adolescentuli, 
Ut  animum  ad  aliquod  studium  adjungant,  aut  equos 
Alere,  aut  canes  advertandum,  aut  ad  philosophos. 
That  is,  ad  alere  ;  just  as  he  says,  ad  aliquod  studium,  aut  ad  philo* 
sophos.     And  Cic.  Si  equites  deductos  molestejeret,  accipiam  equidem 
dolorem,  mihi  ilium  irasci :  sed  mulfb  majorem,  non  esse  talem  qualem 
putassem  ;  that  is,  Ob  ilium  irasci,  ob  non  esse  talem. 

But  this  happeneth  particularly  when  the  infinitive  is  joined  to 
an  adjective  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  common 
thing  in  Horace ;  either  in  the  active  or  passive ;  Durus  componers 
versus,  for  ad  componendum.  Celer  irasci,  for  ad  irascendum.  In- 
docilis pauperiem  pati,  for  adpatiendum,  and  the  like  :  though  the 
infinitive  happening  also  to  come  after  some  adjectives,  supplieth 
the  place  of  another  government.  See  the  annotation,  to  rule  18. 
p.  34. 

It  is  likewise  to  this  government  of  the   preposition   that   we 
must  refer  the  infinitive,  when  it  happens  to  come  after  verbs  of 
motion,  as  in  the  Vulgate ;  Non  veni  solvere  legem,  sed  adimplere  ; 
that  is,  non  ad  sofaere,  or  ad  solutionem,  &c.    -And  though  some 
have  pretended  to  find  fault  with  this  scriptural  expression,  yet 
it  is  very  common  in  Latin  authors.     As 
It  visere  earn,  Ter. 
Non  ego  tejrangere  perse quar,  Hor. 
Non  nos  aut f err o  Libycos  populare  penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  littora  vertere  pradas,  Virg. 

But  they  who  have  condemned  these  expressions  did  not  know 
perhaps  that  even  when  the  supine. is  put,  as  eo  visum,  the  force  of 
the  government  is  in  the  preposition,  eo  ad  visum,  as  we  shall  shew 
hereafter;  and  therefore  that  it  is  the  same  as  ad  videre ;  videre 
and  visum,  being  then  only  nouns  substantives,  and  synonymous 
terms.  This  shews  what  it  is  rightly  to  understand  the  real  foun~ 
dation  and  principles  of  construction  and  government. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

WE  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the  Rudiments ; 
but  here  we  intend  to  treat  of  it  more  at  large,  and  to  shew 
from  whence  this  irregularity  arises,  and    wherein  it  consists,  by 
which  means,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  so  great  as  people  imagine. 

I.  Of  SUM  and  its  Compounds. 

The  ancients,  says  Varro,  8.  de  L.  L.  used  to  conjugate  Esum^ 
es,.est ;  esumus,  estis,  esunl,  in  the  same  manner  as  eram,  as,  at ; 
fro,  is,  it,  &c.  Hence  it  is  that  Cicero  in  his  third  book  of  laws 
hath  put  esunto  for  sunto.  Ast  quando  duellum  gravius,  discordice 
civium,  esunto  ne  amplius  sex  menses,  si  senatus  creverit.  For  thus 
Vossius  insists  upon  reading  this  passage,  which  has  puzzled  such  a 
number  of  learned  men. 

For  according  to  him,  esum  comes  from  the  Greek  future  iVo- 
p,<z/,  from  whence,  rejecting  the  diphthong,  they  formed  at  first 
esom,  then  esum,  and  at  length  sum.  But  Julius  Scaliger  and  Ca- 
ninius  derive  it  from  !//*/.  Which  will  not  appear  so  extraordinarj 
to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  changing  of  letters,  of  which 
we  intend  to  subjoin  a  particular  treatise ;  though  some  have  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  the  opinion  of  those  two  learned  men  on  this 
subject.  For  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  I  final  is  sometimes  lost,  as 
from  //,&/,  is  formed  mel.  2.  That  the  diphthong  si  frequently 
loseth  its  subjunctive,  as  AiW*;,  JEneas.  3.  That  the  s  is  some- 
times added  not  only  for  the  rough  breathing,  as  SITU,  sequor  $ 
vt^ia-v,  semi ;  but  likewise  for  the  smooth,  as  £*,  si ;  tigw,  sera  ;  Ifvu9 
setvo.  4.  That  the  e  is  oftentimes  changed  into  ujt  as  B^vl-no-un, 
Brundusium,  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  of  lip}  they  formed 
at  first  Iti*,  afterwards  I/*,  asp,  and  at  length  sum.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  that  this  conjecture  is  ill  founded,  since  we  give  authority 
for  the  change  of  these  several  letters  ;  and  since  this  analogy  oc- 
curreth  also  in  the  other  persons.  For  es  comes  from  m,  in  the 
second  person,  which  we  meet  with  above  fifteen  times  in  Homer, 
as  est  cometh  from  e-i,  and  sunt  from  «vn,  according  to  the  Dorians, 
for  ItffL- 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  may  be  likewise  formed  of  &•<>/*«/,  since  it 
is  not  at  all  extraordinary  to  see  the  futures  form  other  verbs  of 
themselves,  as  from  a,ya,  fut.  «|«,  is  formed  «|«,  /  do,  from  whence 
cometh  «|e,  a%cru,Jac.  From  oiu,  fut.  oio-w,  is  also  formed  o/W, 
jfero,  whence  also  comes  the  imperfect  ofo-ov,  the  imperative  ofm,  &c. 
For  there  is  no  more  absurdity  to  see  the  present  formed  of  this 
Greek  future,  than  the  imperfect  eram,  which  is  manifestly  de- 
rived from  thence  as  well  as  the  future  era,  by  changing  S  into  R, 
which  is  very  common,  as  hereafter  we  shall  shew. 

But  heretofore  it  was  usual  for  them  to  say  likewise  escit  for  erit9 
from  whence  cometh  escuntf  in  a  passage  of  the  twelve  tables 

I  2  quoted 
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quoted  by  Cicero  in  his  second  book  of  laws.  Quoi  AURO 
DENTES  VINCTI  ESCUNT.  And  in  Gellius,  who  quotes  it  from 
the  same  place;  Si  MORBUS  .PEVITASVE  VITIUM  ESCIT,  lib.  20. 
cap.  1.  as  Vossius  and  H,  Stephen  read  it,  though  others  read  esit. 
But  escit  occurreth  also  in  Lucret.  lib.  1. 

Ergo  rerum  inter  summam,  minimamque,  quid  escit. 
Where  the  verse  would  be  faulty  were  we  to  read  esitt  which  has 
the  first  short,  as  well  as  erit. 

The  preteriteyH  and  the  participle  futurus,  come  from  the  old 

verb  fuo,  taken  from  the  Greek  q>vu.      Even  Virgil  himself  has 

made  use  of  it,  Tros  Rutulusvefuat,  &c.     From  thence  also  cometh 

forem  for  essem,  formed  offuerem  orfurem,  as  likewise  fore  forjure9 

orfuere,  as  we  have  already  observed,  chap.  2.  num.  7. 

The  subjunctive,  Sim,  is,  it,  is  a  syncope  for  Stem,  es9  et,  which 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  other  subjunctives  in  EM,  as  Amem,  es, 
et.  Which  Cicero  confirmeth  in  his  book  de  Oratore,  Siet,  says 
he, 'plenum  est :  sit,  imminutum.  And  this  old  subjunctive  is  also 
very  common  in  Terence,  and  in  the  other  comic  writers. 

This  verb  hath  neither  gerund  nor  supine.  The  participle  pre- 
sent ought  to  be  ens,  which  we  find  in  some  manuscript  copies  of 
Appuleius,  and  which  Caesar  had  inserted  in  his  books  of  Analogy, 
according  to  Priscian.  But  now  it  is  hardly  ever  used  except  by 
philosophers,  though  from  thence  are  formed  Absens,  pr&sens,  po- 
tens,  which  are  rather  nouns  adjectives  than  participles,  because 
in  their  signification  they  express  no  time. 

These  nouns  come  from  Adsum,  prcssum,  possum,  which  are  con- 
jugated like  their  simple,  as  are  all  the  other  compounds.  But 

PROSUM  takes  a  D,  when  it  follows  a  vowel,  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  sound.  Prodes,  prodest,  &c. 

And  POSSUM,  coming  from  potis  or  pote,  and  from  sum,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  Plautus. 

Animadvertite,  si  potis  sum  hoc  inter  vos  componere,  in  Curcul. 
Tute  homo,  fy  alteri  sapienter  potis  es  consulere  fy  tiui,  in  Milite. 
It  retaineth  the  T  wherever  it  followeth  a  vowel1:  and  to  soften  the 
sound  it  changeth  this  T  into  S,  when  another  S  followeth.  For 
the  ancients  used  to  say,potessem,  potesse,  where  we  say,  possem,  posse. 
Shitpoti*  as  well  as  pote,  occur  in  all  genders.  Ergone  sine  Dei  vo- 
luntate  quicquam potis  estjieri  ?  Arnob.  Sed  quantum Jieri  potest,  Id. 
Qui  Jieri  potis  est  ut  ?  Id.  In  regard  to  which  the  reader  may  see 
what  we  have  already  observed,  chap.  4th.  no.  1. 

Potestur,  occurreth  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and 
others.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  attributing  it  to  Virgil  j(En.  8. 
where  we  ought  to  read 

'Liquidove  pot  est*  electro. 

and  notpotestur,  because  the  first  syllable  is  long  in  electro,  as  it 
comes  from  y;  which  is  confirmed  by  Vossius  and  Politianus, 
from  the  authority  of  excellent  MSS.  as  may  be  seen  in  Vossius, 
book  3.  of  Analogy,  chap.  36. 

II.  Of  Edo,  Queo,  and  Fio. 

What  hath  been  said  in  the  Rudiments,  is  almost  sufficient  for 

the 
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the  other  irregulars.  I  shall  only  add  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
some  of  them. 

EDO  formeth  in  the  infinitive  esse  or  edere.     The  former  is  m 
Cicero,  Claudius  mergi  pullos  in  aquamjussit,  ut  biberent,  quia  esse 
.  nollent.  2.  de  Nat.     Quid  attinuit  relinquere  lianc  urban,  quasi  bona 
comesse  Romce  non  liceret  ?  Orat.  pro  Flacco. 

Of  est  is  formed  estur,  just  as  of  potest,  potestur.     And  this  word 
we  find  not  only  in  Plautus,  but  also  in  Ovid. 
Estur,  ut  occulta  vitiata  teredine  navis, 

JEquoreos  scoputos  ut  cavat  undo,  salis,  1.  de  Ponto  El.  1. 
Edim,  was  heretofore  said  for  edam,  which  Nonius  proves  from  se- 
veral passages.     Just  as  we  find  also  duint  for  dent,  and  perduint 
for  perdant,  in  comic  writers. 

Hence  Horace  says  in  his  3  Epode. 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 
And  Plautus  in  Aulul. 

Quid  tu,  multum  euros, 

Utrum  crudum,  an  coctum  edim,  nisi  tu  mihi  es  tutor  ? 
,   QUEO,  follows  the  fourth  conjugation.    'Si  non  QUIBO  impetrare^ 
Plaut.  Licere  ut  QUIRET  convenire  amantibus,  Id.    Trahere,  exhau- 
r-ire  me,  quod  QUIREM  ab  se  domo,  Id. 

It  occurreth  also  in  the  passive,  as  quitus  and  queuntur,  in  At- 
tius;  queatur,  in  Lucr.  Quitus  is  in  Appul.  And  in  Ter. 

Forma  in  tenebris  nosci  non  QUITA  est,  in  Hecyr. 

We  likewise  make  use  of  nequeor.  Nequeor  comprehendi ;  cognosci, 
&c.  as  Festus  proveth.  Ut  nequitur  comprimi  /  Plaut.  Reddi  ne« 
quitur,  Appul. 

Fio?  heretofore  made^s',  in  the  preterite,  according  to  Priscian. 
And  in  the  imperative  it  made^  andjite,  Plaut.  in  Curcul. 

PH.  Sequere  hac,  Palinure,  me  ad fores,  ji  mi  obsequens. 

PA.  Ita  jaciam.     PHi    Agite,  bibite,  festivce  fores,  potate,  Jito 

mihi  volentes  proprice. 
The  former  is  also  in  Horace,  lib.  2.  Sat.  5.  where  we  must  read, 

according  to  Vossius, Fi  cognitor  ipse,  though  others  read, 

sis  cognitor.  And  this  perfectly  sheweth,  what  we  have  already 
observed  when  speaking  of  the  preterites,  that  Jto  is  a  substantive 
verb,  as  well  as  Sum. 

The  infinitive  was  Jin,  just  as  from  audio  cometh  audiri :  but 
because  the  ancients  marked  the  i  long  by  ei,feiri,  or  Jeirei,  they 
have  transposed  it  to  Jieri ;  in  like  manner  fierem  forfdrem,  or 
Jirem,  as  audirem,  &c. 

III.   Of  Fero,  and  Eo,  with  their  Compounds. 

FERO,  is  irregular  only  as  it  drops  the  vowel  after  the  R  in  some 
particular  tenses,  as  in  the  present Jers,fert,  instead  of  Jeris,Jerit, 
&c.  which  Priscian  believes  to  have  been  designed  to  distinguish  it 
fromjeriojjeris,jerit. 

In  the  imperative  it  hath  also  fer  instead  of  fere.  In  the  sub- 
junctive^errem,  forfererem,  &c.  In  the  other  tenses  it  is  regular : 
the  imperfect,^re£a?w,  as,  like  legebam :  fut.  feram,  es,  like  legam, 
leges,  &c. 
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It  borrows  its  preterite  of  t olio,  or  tolo,  tetuli ;  (a$fallo,fefelli,) 
from  whence  is  formed  tuli.  But  tollo  seems  to  come  from  the  old 
verb  nXu,fero,  or  TjsXaw,  from  whence  also  cometh  the  supine  latum 
for  tetatum,  unless  we  chuse  simply  to  say,  that  tolo  made  tetuli,  to- 
latum,  or  tulatum,  from  whence  afterwards  hath  been  formed  latum. 
Vossius. 

Eo,  ought  to  make  ets,  eit,  &c.  and  in  the  infinitive,  tire.  But 
first  of  all  they  contracted  it  into  eis,  eit,  then  dropping  the  prepo- 
sitive e,  they  made  it  is,  it ;  the  « long  and  the  diphthong  ei  having 
been  generally  put  one  for  the  other,  as  we  have  often  observed. 

Its  compounds  have  most  commonly  IBO  in  the  future  like  it- 
self; transibo,  prateribo ;  but  some  of  them  have  it  in  IAM  (like 
audiam)  transiam,  prceteriam  :  inietur  ratio,  Cic.  &c. 

Of  those  compounds  some  have  their  passive,  though  the  simple 
verb  hath  none,  except  it  be  in  the  third  person  plural.  For  we 
find  adeor,  ambior,  ineor,  obeor,  subeor,  &c.  And  in  like  manner* 
Itur  ad.  me,  Ter. 

Ambio,  is  regularly  conjugated  like  audio,  but  we  sometimes 
meet  also  with  ambibam,  in  Livy  and  elsewhere,  just  as  heretofore 
they  said  audibam  for  audiebam,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed. 

fyrcumeo,  sometimes  drops  the  m  •'  so  that  we  say,  circumis  or 
elrcuisy  circumire  or  circidre,  &c. 

IV.  Of  Volo,  and  its  Compounds. 

VOLO  ought  to  make  volis,  volit,  &c.  like  lego,  legis,  it,  but 
first  of  all  they  have  syncopated  it  into  vis,  volt,  voltis,  &c.  ( which 
we  still  find  in  ancient  writers)  and  afterwards  into  vult  and 
\>ultis,  by  changing  o  into  u,  which  is  very  common. 

Its  subjunctive  takes  an  E  in  the  first  syllable  vefim,  instead  of 
volim,  as  well  as  the  infinitive  ••oelle ;  which  they  retain  throughout 
nil  their  tenses,  except  such  as  are  formed  of  the  preterite,  which 
retain  the  o  of  the  indicative,  volui,  voluisscm,voluisse,  &c. 

Nolo,  comes  from  ne  for  mm,  and  from  volo :  hence  we  still  meet 
•with  nevis,  nevult,  for.  nonvi-s,  nonvult.  The  imperative  noli,  we 
find  in  Cicero;  and  nolitoin  Lucilius. 

Malo  comes  from  magis,  and  volo  ;  hence  they  used  heretofore 
to  say  mavelim  and  mavellem,  of  which  hath  been  formed  malim 
and  mallem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  Defective  Verbs. 

WE  have  likewise  made  mention  of  these  verbs  in  the  Rudi- 
ments, where  we  gave  only  those  tenses  which  are  most 
generally  received.  But  as  they  -occur  likewise  in  other  tenses 
besides  those  usually  marked  by  grammarians,  I  have  determined 
here  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  account  of  them,  by  reason 
that  divers  passages  have  been  corrupted,  for  want  of  observing 
Tyhat  teases  of  these  verbs  were  current  among  the  best  writers. 

t 
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I.  Of  GDI,  MEM  IN  i,  and  others  which  are  thought  to 
have  only  the  Preterite,  and  the  tenses  depending  therton. 

GDI.  Heretofore  odio  was  also  used  ;  hence  we  find  in  Appul. 
Orationis  vari&  species  sunt ;  imperandi,  narrandi,  monendi,  trascendi, 
odiendi.  And  in  Petronius,  according  to  Vossius  anil  others,  we 
should  read  octientes,  where  the  usual  reading  is  audientes,  which  is 
nonsense.  The  ancient  interpreter  useth  this  verb  very  frequently.? 
.both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  as  odiet,  odient,  odivi, 
odivit,  odite,  odientes,  &c.  In  the  Vulgate,  Prov.  c.  1.  we  find 
Usquequo  imprudent es  odibunt  scientiam  ? 

The  passive  occurreth  also  in  some  authors,  as  oditur,  in  Tertull. 
odiaris,  in  Seneca,  as  hath  been  observed  by  Gruterus,  H.  Stephen, 
and  Vossius.  Necesse  est  aut  imiteris,  aut  odiaris. 

The  preterite  was  odi  and  osus,  just  as  soleo  made  soliii,  and  solitus 
sum. 

Inimicos  semper  osa  sum  obtuerier,  Plant. 
Hunc  lion  probabaty  osusque  eum  morum  causa  fait,  Gell. 
Whence  we  have  still  remaining  the  compounds  exosus,  perosus. 

Cffipi,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  Preterites,  vol.  1.  p.  210. 
comes  from  the  old  verb,  ccepio, 

Neque  ego  insanio,  neque  pugnas,  neque  lites  ccepio,  Plaut. 
From  thence  cometh  ccepiam,  in  the  same  author,    and  in  Cato, 
according  to  Festus.     Cceperet  is  in  Terence. 
1  -Nonne  sex  toils  mensibus 
Prius .olfecissem  quam  ille  .quicquam  cceperet? 
Vossius  insists  that  it  makes  CCEPTUS  also  in  the  preterite.     But 
CCEPTUS  is  passive,  as  may  be  seen  in  Tully,   Celenter  ad  major  es 
causas  adhiberi  cceptus  est,  de  Clar.  Orat.     Minor  haberi  est  cceptus 
postea,  Ibid.     And  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of  this,  for 
otherwise,  as  we  say,   hoc  ccepisti,  we  might  also  say,  hoc  cceptus  es, 
you  have  begun  this,  which  every  body  knows  to  be  wrong. 

MEM  INI  comes  from  meno,  as  ccepi  from  ccepio.  Arid  this  pre- 
terite is  formed  >by  reduplication,  as  fejelti  fromfallo,  pepigi  from 
pago,  &c. 

From  this  meno  cometh  also  mentio>  formed  of  the  supine  mentt/m, 
which  the  ancients  made  use  of  instead  of  commentum,  according 
to  Festus. 

Thence  also  came  meniscor,  from  whence  we  have  still  remaining 
comminisco  and  reminiscor.  And  Vossius  from  thence  also  deriveth 
moneo,  changing  the  o  into  e,  as  in  bonus  instead  of  benus :  forceps 
instead  offerriceps,  and  others  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  in  the 
Treatise  of  Letters. 

Now  meno  properly  signifieth  to  have  something  in  one's  mind, 
from  the  Greek  ^ivos :  but  Vossius  thinks  that  they  likewise  said 
memtno,  whence  comes  meminens  in  Priscian,  Donatus,  Plautus, 
Ausonius,  and  frequently  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 
-  Hereto  we  may  add  novi,  which  cometh  from  Nosco,  and  is 
thought  to  have  the  signification  of  the  present  for  no  other  reason 
than  as  we  often  make  use  of  the  present  in  narrations,  it  is  gene- 
rally rendered  in  the  signification  of  this  tense. 

II-  Of 
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II.  Of  FART,  and  other  Defective  Verbs  of  the  same 
signification. 

Hereto  we  may  add  four  or  five  defective  verbs  of  the  same 
signification,  Jari,  inquam,  aio,  wfit,  ceiio. 

FOR  is  scarcely  used,  saith  Diomedes,  though  we  meet  with 
effor  ;  but  we  sayjaris  andjatur,  in  the  same  manner  as  daris  and 
datur,  though  there  is  no  such  word  as  dor,  and  yet  addor  and  red- 
dor  are  in  use. 

Fans  occurreth  in  Plautus  : 

Cum  interim  tu  meum  ingeniumfans  non  didicisti  atque  infans. 
INQUIO  is  obsolete,  according  to  Diomedes  and  other  ancients. 
But  Priscian  pretends  it  is  used,  though  the  passage  he  produces 
out  of  Cicero  is  corrupted.  Aucupari  verba  oportebit,  inquio,  2. 
de  Orat.  where  according  to  Lambinus,  Vossius,  and  others,  we 
should  read  in  quo. 

It  may  be  defended  by  the  following  passage  of  Catul.  Epig. 
10.  as  Muretus  reads  it  : 

•  Volo  ad  Serapin 

Ferri  mane :  mane  inquio  puellaz. 

Inqitam  seems  to  be  only  a  preterimperfect  for  inquielam  : 
Inquimus  is  in  Horace ; 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus,  lib.  1.  Sat.  3. 
Jnquitis  is  in  Arnobius.     Inquiebant  and  inquhti  occur  frequently 
In  Cic.  as  likewise  inquies  and  inquiet.     Inque  is  in  Plautus  and  Te- 
Jrence ;  inquito,  in  Plautus. 

The  tenses  belonging  to  A'io  may  be  seen  in  the  Rudiments. 
The  imperative,  of  which  some  have  doubted,  as  Diomedes  ob- 
serveth,  is  proved  by  Nevius,  vel  ai,  vel  nega. 

Aibant  is  in  Attius  for  aiebant,  just  as  we  say  in  the  second  per- 
son au  for  a'iis. 

Priscian  says  it  hath  not  the  first  person  of  the  preterite,  and 
him  we  have  followed  in  the  69th  rule,  vol.  i.  p.  291.  Yet  Probus 
gives  us  ai,  aisti,  ait,  &c.  Tertullian  makes  use  of  the  plural. 
Clique  ita  omnes  aierunt,Jiet  voluntas  domini,  lib.  de  Fuga.  Aiat  is 
in  Cic.  Quasi  ego  curem,  quid  ille  aiat  aut  neget,  2.  de  Fin.  And  the 
participle  aiens ;  Negantia  aientibus  contraria,  in  Top. 

INFIT  cometh  from  infio,  which  Varro  made  use  of,  accord- 
ing to  Priscian.  And  therefore  as  from  capit  is  formed  incipit,  in 
like  manner  from  ft  is  derived  infit,  which  signifieth  the  same 
as  incipit'.  We  say  likewise  deft,  from  whence  comes  defiet,  defiat, 
defieri. 

Injit  is  usually  rendered  by  lie  saith,  like  ait.  But  as  we  have 
just  now  shewn,  and  as  Festus  also  explains  this  word,  it  signifies 
the  same  as  incipit. 

Homo  ad  pr  cut  or  em  plorabundus  devenit, 
Injit  ibipostulare,  piorans,  cjulans,  Plaut. 

•  ftafarier  injlt,  Virg. 

But  this  mistake  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  infinitive  of  the 
other  verb  being  frequently  understood  ;  1H  infit,  annum  se  tertium 

nona- 
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£f  nonagesimum  agere>  sup.  loqui  or  Jhri.     Which  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  glossaries  of  Philoxenus,  infit,  £§%"  **7stv' 

CEDO  properly  signifieth  no  more  than  to  give  way  or  to  per- 
mit. But  it  often  happeneth  that  by  process  of  time  words  are 
diverted  into  a  different  sense  from  their  original  meaning,  as 
Agricola  in  his  notes  on  Seneca  hath  learnedly  observed.  This 
appears  further  in  prtesto,  in  amabo,  in  liceo,  vaputo,  and  verteo,  of 
which  we  took  notice  when  speaking  of  the  Preterites,  vol.  1.  p. 
305.  and  in  others.  For  as  when  a  person  was  called,  he  answered 
pr&sto,  or  sto  pra>,  here  I  am  ;  so  when  they  intended  to  signify  that 
a  thing  was  at  hand  and  quite  read}',  they  saidpr&sto  est,  taking  this 
word  as  an  adverb.  Again,  because  when  a  person  offered  to  do 
a  thing,  or  asked  leave  of  another,  the  answer  was  always,  cedo, 
that  is,  I  give  you  leave,  I  permit  you,  either  to  do,  to  say,  or  to 
give,  &c.  therefore  they  begin  likewise  to  say,  Cedo  mauum,  give 
me  the  hand  ;  Cedo  canterium,  lend  me  your  horse,  or  barely  cedot 
give  me,  tell  me. 

Of  cedo  they  have  formed  by  syncope  cette  for  cedite. 

Cette  munus  vestras,  measque  accipite :  Enn.  apud  Non. 

III.  Of  FAXO,  AUSIM,  FOREM,  and  Qu^so. 

We  must  also  mention  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  these  four 
Other  defective  verbs. 

FAXO  seemeth  to  come  from  Jacio.  For  as  the  Greeks  said  a.yu9 
ot%u :  rt'xlu,  or  TSX.U,  re%<*> :  so  the  Latins  s&\<\Jacioifacto,foxo.  Ago, 
acto,  axo.  From  whence  comes  adaxint,  in  Plautus ;  and  axitiosi, 
that  \sfactiosi,  according  to  Festus,  several  met  together  in  order 
to  perform  or  undertake  a  thing. 

They  used  also  to  sayjacio,  jacto,  from  whence  camejaxo  ;  and 
injicio,  injecto,  from  whence  was  formed  injexo. 

Vbi  quadruplator  quempiam  injexit  manum, 
Tantrdem  ille  illi  rursus  injiciat  manum,  Plaut. 
Others  nevertheless  are  of  opinion  thatjfaro,  axo,  injexo,  &c.  are 
tenses  of  the  future  perfect,  that  is  of  the  subjunctive,  for  Jbcero, 
egero,  injecero.     And  this  verb  we  find  also  in  Virgil, 

— • Egofaderajaxo  Firma  manu,  JEn.  12. 

FAXIIVI  in  like  manner  seems  to  have  been  used  for  facer Im  (for 
the  preterites  heretofore  retained  the  vowel  of  the  present  tense) 
or  Jecerim.  And  indeed,  the  sense  agrees  therewith  :  tibi  Lubens 
benefaxim,  Ter. :  so  of  egerim  they  made  assim,  or  axim,  which  is 
in  Attius.  And  in  Plautus  we  find 

Utinam  me  Divi  adaxint  ad  suspendium,  In  AuluL 
Faximus  occurreth  also  in  Plautus,  as  likewise  foxem  forfecissem. 
But  faxint  is  frequently  met  with  in   Cic.     Dii  faxint ;    and  the 
like.     Andfaxit  is  in  his  2.  book  of  laws,  qui  servusjaxit,  &c. 

Now  as  we  sayfaxim  forjecerim,  so  we  say  AUSIM  for  ausemn, 
that  is,  aususjuerim. 

De  grege  non  ausim  quicquam  deponere  tecum,  Virg. 
I  dare  not  wager  any  part  of  the  flock. 
Ausim  vel  tenui  vitem  cvmrnittere  sulcot  Id. 

FOREM 
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FOREM  is  only  a  syncope  for  fuerem>  and.  fore  for  f  uere,  from 
the  old  verbjuo,  as  hath  been  also  observed,  p.  116. 

QU^ESO,  according  to  Vossius,  is  only  an  ancient  word  for 
qu&ro,  just  as  they  used  to  say  ctsa  for  ara,  the  s  being  frequently 
put  for  r,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  Treatise  of  Letters.  Hence  it  is 
thatEnnius  saith,  qucesentibus,  gucesendum,  for  quccrcntibus,  quczren- 
dum.  And  indeed,  to  ask  or  to  beg  a  thing,  is  properly  to  Look  for 
it,  both  being  expressive  of  desire  :  so  that  the  preterite  quce&im 
properly  cometh  from  this  old  verb,  pursuant  to  the  analogy 
above  observed,  p.  116. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Verbs  called  Impersonal,  and  of  their  nature. 

VERBS  impersonal  are  ranked  in  the  number  of  defectives 
by  Phocas,  Donatus,  and  Sergius,  which  obliges  us  to  say 
something  of  them  on  this  occasion.  We  shall  therefore  examine 
two  points,  1.  What  is  meant  by  a  verb  impersonal.  2.  Whether 
these  verbs  have  not  more  tenses  than  they  are  allowed  by  gram- 
marians. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  a  Verb  Impersonal,  and  that  in 
reality  there  is  no  other  but  the  Infinitive. 

Julius  ScalJger,  and  Sanctius,  allowed  of  no  other  impersonate 
but  the  infinitive,  and  Consentius  Romanus  was  long  before  of 
the  same  opinion.  Their  reason  is  because  in  all  verbs  whatsoever 
the  infinitive  is  always  without  number  and  person;  whereas  the 
other  verbs  called  impersonals,  are  not  without  persons,  having  at 
least  the  third  alvyays,  and  frequently  being  susceptible  of  others. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  reason  itself,  by  which  we  are  de- 
barred from  pronouncing  any  sentence,  or  forming  any  kind  of 
epeech  that  is  not  compounded  of  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

The  better  to  understand  this,  and  to  show  m6re  distinctly  the 
nature  of  those  verbs  called  impersonals,  we  are  to  remember  what 
hath  been  said  above,  chap.  1.  That  there  are  three  sorts  of  verbs 
adjectives,  namely  actives  or  transitives ;  neuters,  or  intransitives ; 
and  passives. 

Therefore  if  these  verbs  are  transitives,  and  signify  an  action 
which  passeth  into  a  subject,  they  have  generally  their  nominative 
taken  from  without  themselves,  which  nominative  formeth  this 
action  :  as  hoc  me  juvat,  this  pleaseth  me  ;  illud  te  decet,  that  be- 
corneth  thee. 

If  they  are  absolute  and  intransitives,  then  their  nominative  must 
be  either  included  within  themselves  ;  for  libet  mihi  hocfacere,  licet 
tibi  tacere,  oportet  illud  agere,  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  say, 
libido  cst  mihi  hocjhcere,  licentia  or  licitum  est  tibi  tacere,  opus  est 
illud  agere  :  or  the  infinitive  which  follows  this  verb,  will  be,  as  it 
were>  its  nominative ;  so  that  licet  tibi  tacere,  is  the  same  as,  T» 
tacere  licet  tibi,  or  cst  res  licita  tibi ;  libet  mihi  hocfacere,  that  is, 
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TO  facere  hanc  rem  libet  mihi,  that  is,  the  doing  of  this  action  pleaseth 
me:  oportet  illud  agere,  that  is,  the  doing  of  this  action  is  ne- 
cessary. Nor  does  it  signify  at  all,  though  we  sometimes  are  in 
want  of  Latin  nouns  to  resolve  these  phrases,  for  the  thing  is 
always  in  the  sense,  and  subsists  of  itself. 

But  if  these  verbs  are  passives,  as  statur,  curritur,  concurritur,  sic 
vivitur,  regnatum  est,  amatum  est  ;  they  ought  then  to  be-fesolved 
by  the  verb  substantive,  est  or  Jity  and  the  verbal  noun  derived 
from  themselves :  Jit  statio,  citrous  or  concur  ^us  jit,  sic  vita  est,  or  sic 
vita  fit.  regnum  /uit,  amorfmt,  &c. 

Hereby  we  see,  properly  speaking,  that  these  verbs  are  no 
more  impersonals  than  the  others,  but  only  defectives,  and  de- 
prived (at  least  generally  speaking)  of  the  two  first  persons. 

Therefore  what  we  ought  most  to  observe  in  this  sort  of  verbs, 
is  that  when  I  say  amo,  I  include  an  intire  proposition  in  a  single 
word,  making  the  verb  comprize  the  subject,  the  affirmation,  and 
the  attribute,  so  that  this  word  amo  is  equivalent  to  ego  sum  amans  ; 
just  as  when  we  say,  pudet,  oportet,  itur,  statur,  &c.  we  include  in 
those  words  an  intire  proposition,  the  verb  containing  in  itself 
the  subject,  the  affirmation,  and  the  attribute,  which  ought  to  be 
resolved,  as  we  have  shown  above.  Concerning  which  the  reader 
may  likewise  see  what  has  been  said  in  the  General  Grammar, 
c.  18. 

Thus  we  see  that  what  even  in  French  we  call  impersonal,  it 
not  such.  For  when  we  say,  on  court,  on  marche,  on  parle,  &c. ; 
this  on,  as  Mons.  de  Vaugelas  judiciously  observeth  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  French  Tongue,  comes  from  the  word  homme :  which  ap- 
peafeth  from  the  Italian  poets,  who  say  huom  teme,  for  huumo,  peo- 
ple fear ;  and  from  the  Germans  and  other  northern  nations,  who 
render  the  French  particle  on  by  the  word  man,  which  in  their 
language  signifies  the  same  as  homme.  And  even  from  the  Greek 
language,  which  frequently  useth  rts  in  the  same  sense  ;  as  T«TO  5iJ 
ns  ftwaitf/Mur  ay  ^  /^aAayys  cixora;;.  We  might  make  this  answer 
very  justly.  So  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say  in  French,  on  dit 
or  lyon  dit,  as  homme  dit,  or  I9 homme  dit,  by  an  indefinite  term, 
which  may  indifferently  agree  with  either. 

And  we  may  further  remark  in  regard  to  those  expressions,  that 
the  Latin  is  passive,  dicitur,  where  we  must  understand  hoc  or  illud; 
and  the  French  active,  Von  dit,  which  implies  I9 homme  dit.  The 
reason  hereof,  and  which  few  have  ever  observed,  is  because  as 
the  Latin  always  affects  to  use  passive  expressions,  the  French 
tongue  on  the  contrary  chuseth  to  render  them  by  active  ones. 

Now  these  passive  impersonals  are  not  always  taken  in  a  general 
and  indeterminate  signification,  as  Diomedes  imagined  (which  is 
peculiar  only  to  the  infinitive),  since  Cicero  saith :  Nunciatum  est 
nobts  a  Varrone  eum  Roma  venisse,  Varro  has  told  us,  &c.  And 
Seneca,  Insanitur  ft  patre.  And  others  in  the  same  manner. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  though  these  verbs  be  deprived  of 
some  persons,  this  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  verb,  as  to  the  de-» 
feet  in  the  thing,  which  may  be  applied  to  it,  according  as  Scaliger 
hath  remarked.  Hence  if  we  more  frequently  say  decet,  pudet,  &c, 

it 
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it  is  because  the  things  joined  in  this  sense  are  always  put  in  ths. 
third  person ;  which  does  not  however  hinder  Statius  from  saying, 
Si  non  dedecui  tuajussa.  And  Plautus,  Ita  nunc  pudeo,  atque  ita 
paveo.  And  Ennius,  Miserete  mei  anuis.  And  PJautus  again,  Ado- 
lescens  loquere  nisi  piges,  &.c.  Which  was  heretofore  more  frequent 
than  at  present :  for  it  seemeth  that  they  said  also  pceniteo,  instead 
of  pcenitet  me,  since  we  find  in  Justin,  Primi  pcenitere  coeperunt,  in- 
stead of  primos pcenitere  ccepit :  and  in  Apuleius,  Quwn  cceperis  serv 
pcenitere,  instead  of  dim  ccepezit  te  serb  pcenitere. 

II.  That  the  Verbs  called  Impersonate  are  not  deprived 
of  all  the  Persons  tve  imagine,  even  in  the  most  ele- 
gant languages. 

The  first  mistake  on  this  'head  is  of  those  who  fancy  these  verbs 
have  not  the  third  person  plural,  whereas  it  is  otherwise,  Parvum 
parva  decent,  Hor.  Qua  adsolent,  qu&que  oportcnt  signat  Ter.  Non 
te  h<zc  pudent?  Id.  Quam  se  aliena  deceant,  Cic.  Hcec  facta  ab 
illo  oportebant,  Ter.  Semper  metuet  quern  sceva  pudebunt,  Luc. 

The  same  we  observe  in  the  passives.  Quo  in  genere  multa  pec* 
cantur,  Cic.  Nodes  vigilantur  amara,  Ovid.  In  cateris  gentibus 
quce  regnantur,  Tacit.  Sacris  piscibus  lice  natantur  undce,  Mart. 

It  is  moreover  false  that  impersonals  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
indicative,  as  Diomedes  and  some  other  ancients  imagined.  For 
not  to  mention  that  Varro  gives  them  all  the  moods,  we  find  a 
sufficient  number  of  authorities:  oporteto  was  in  Numa's  laws, 
according  to  Scaliger :  vpprtuerit  is  from  Caecilius  in  Priscian.  Ci- 
cero says,  Nee  velie  experiri  quam  se  aliena  deceant,  Offic.  1 .  And 
Aul.  Gell.  Vcrlisque  ejus  defatigari  perteeduissent. 

And  in  like  manner  in  the  passive.  Cum  male  pugnatum  esset, 
Cic.  Cum  jam  horis  amplius  sex  continenter  pugnaretur  ;  Caes. 

Ponitejam  gladios  hebetes,pugnetur  acutis,  Ovid. 
The  infinitive  is  in  Terence,  in  Hec.  act.  3.  sc.  1.    . 

.   Trepidari  sentio,  cursari  sursum  prorsum. 
And  in  Cicero,  Hie  maneri  diutius  non  potest. 

In  regard  to  licet,  piget,  placet,  and  others  which  have  a  double 
preterite,  we  have  made  mention  of  them  in  the  Rules  of  the  Pre- 
terites, vol.  i.  p.  306. 

ANNOTATION. 

We  might  also  take  occasion  here  to  speak  of  derivative  and  compound  verbs ; 
but  as  this  seemed  more  particularly  to  relate  to  tbe  conjugations,  we  placed  them 
at  the  end  of  the  Rules  of  Preterites,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  and  the  following. 
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Remarks  on  the  GERUNDS,  SUPINES,  and  PARTI- 
CIPLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Remarks  on  the  Gerunds. 

f .  What  the  ancient  and  modern  grammarians  thought 
of  Gerunds. 

THERE  is  no  one  article,    on   which  the   grammarians  have 
started  more  questions,    and  have  been   puzzled  to  answer 
them,  than  the  gerunds.     Sanctius,    Scioppius,  and  Vossius,  will 
have  it  that  they  are  verbal  nouns  adjectives,  or  even  participles. 

Certain  it  is  that  they  are  not  verbs,  and  that  they  do  not  make 
a  mood  apart,  as  some  grammarians  have  fancied.  In  the  first 
place  because  they  do  not  mark  a  judgment  of  the  mind,  nor  an 
affirmation,  which  is  the  property  of  the  verb.  And  in  the  second 
place,  because  they  have  cases,  and  verbs  have  not.  Thus  we 
say  for  example,  in  the  nominative,  dicendum  est ;  in  the  genitive, 
dicendi  causa ;  in  the  dative,  dicendo  apta  ;  in  the  accusative,  ad 
dicendum  ;  the  ablative,  dicendo  consequi. 

They  are  therefore  verbal  nouns,  and  generally  retain  the  go- 
vernment of  their  verbs;  causa  videndi  Rom  am  ;  Virg.  Utendum 
est  estate ;  Ovid.  Canes  paucos  et  acres  habendiim  ;  Varro.  $ufc 
we  must  inquire  what  sort  of  verbal  nouns  they  are,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  government. 

They  who  pretend  that  these  nouns  are  adjectives,  and  consider 
that  as  such  they  must  needs  have  their  substantives,  are  obliged 
to  say,  that  as  we  see  many  verbs  govern  their  original  noun,  as 
vivere  vitam,  pugnare  pugnam ;  so  those  gerunds  being  in  the 
neuter,  suppose  for  a  substantive  the  infinitive  of  their  verb  itself, 
which  is  then  taken  as  a  noun  verbal.  For  the /infinitive  was  called 
by  the  ancients,  nomen  verbi.  So  that  when  we  say  for  in- 
stance, pugnandum  est,  they  would  have  us  understand  ropugnare, 
and  that  pugnandum  est  pugnare  is  the  same  construction  as pugnan- 
da  est  pugna.  But  if  we  say,  pugnandum  est  pugnam,  they  still  would 
have  us  understand  pugnare,  and  that  its  construction  is  double, 
namely  that  of  the  substantive  and  of  the  adjective,  pugnandum  est 
pugnare :  and  that  of  the  verbal  noun  governing  the  case  of  its 
verb,  pugnare  (for  pugnatio}  pugnam,  like  tactio  hanc  rem. 

And  it  is  by  this  means  they  account  for  these  expressions 
which  seem  so  extraordinary,  tempus  videndi  luna,  tempus  legendi 
librorum,  and  the  like ;  for,  say  they,  videndi  will  always  suppose 
ro  videre,  as  if  it  were  tempus  msionis  :  and  Mere  as  substantive 
will  govern  lunce,  as  if  it  were  tempus  videnda  msionis  luna.  And 
this  is  the  opinion  I  had  followed  after  Sanctius,  Scioppius,  and 
Vossius,  in  the  preceding  editions. 

But 
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But  all  things  considered,  this  turn  of  expression  and  this  sup- 
position do  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  as  we  have  already  observed 
in  the  General  Grammar.  For  in  the  first  place  what  they  say,  that 
the  infinitive  is  understood  as  a  verbal  noun  which  governed!  the 
genitive,  or  even  the  accusative,  is  without  probability,  since 
there  is  no  foundation  to  say  that  a  word  is  understood  when  we 
have  never  seen  it  expressed,  and  when  we  even  cannot  express 
it  without  an  absurdity,  as  it  would  be  to  say,  legendum  est  legere, 
tempus  est  videndi  videre,  pugnandum  est  pugnare,  Sfc. 

2.  Were  the  gerund  legendum  a  noun  adjective,  it  would  not  be 
different  from  the  participle  legendus,  a,  urn;  and  there  would  no* 
have  .been  sufficient  reason  to  invent  this  new  sort  of  words. 

3.  Since  they  say  that  this  infinitive,  in  the  quality  of  a  verbal 
noun,  governs  the  case  that  followeth,  it  is  as  easy  for  us  to  say 
that  legendum  being  only 'a  noun  substantive  derived  from  the  verb, 
shall  produce  this  same  effect  by  itself,  without  there  being  occa- 
sion to  understand  any  thing. 

II.  That  the  Gerunds  are  Nouns  Substantive,  and  what 
is  the  real  cause  of  their  Government. 

Therefore  I  say,  that  the  gerund,  is  a  verbal  noun  substantive, 
derived  from  the  adjective  or  participle  of  the  same  termination, 
but  which  frequently  addeth,  to  the  signification  of  the  action  of 
the  verb,  a  kind  of  necessity  and  duty,  as  if  one  were  to  say  the 
action  that  is  to  be  done,  which  the  word  gerund  taken  from  gerere, 
to  do,  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  signify ;  hence  pugnandum 
est,  is  the  same  as  pugnare  oportet,  we  must  fight,  it  is  time  to  fight. 
Nevertheless  as  words  do  not  always  preserve  the  full  strength 
which  they  had  at  their  first  invention,  so  this  gerund  frequently 
loseth  that  of  duty,  and  preserves  only  that  of  the  action  of  its  verb, 
as  cantando  rumpitur  anguis. 

Now  this  assertion,  that  the  gerund  is  a  substantive,  ought  not 
to  appear  strange,  since  nothing  is  more  common  in  all  languages, 
than  to  see  the  neuter  of  the  adjectives  changed  into  a  substantive, 
when  it  is  taken  absolutely ;  as  TO  ay*Qov}  bonum,  goodness,  and 
the  like. 

This  being  premised,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  account  for  all 
those  expressions  that  are  formed  by  the  gerund,  for  when  we  say, 
for  instance,  pugnandum  e+t,  legendum  est,  it  is  as  if  it  were  pugna 
est,  lectio  e*t :  with  this  addition  of  duty  or  necessity,  or  proximity 
of  action,  which  we  said  was  properly  and  peculiarly  included  in 
the  gerund. 

And  if  we  say  legendum  est  libros,  it  is  the  same  government  as 
lectio  libros,  just  as  Plautus  saith,  tactio  hanc  rem*  And  Caesar  re- 
ditio  domum,  &c.  See  above,  p.  80. 

And  if  we  say  tempus  est  videndi  lunte,  itMs  the  same  as  tempus 
yisionis  lunce,  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  see  a  noun  go- 
"Verned  in  the  genitive,  and  governing  another  in  the  same  case; 
as  Consules  designates  maxima  orbitate  reipublicce  virorum  ttilium,  Cic. 
ad  Plane.  Hujus  rei  magnam  purtim  luudis  atoue  existimationis  ad 
C«s.  Aud  this  is  the  way  of  accounting  for 

all 
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all  these  phrases.  Fuit  exemplorum  legendi  potestast  Cic.  Antonio 
facultas  detur  agrorum  suis  latronibus  condonandi,  Id.  Dolebis  tandem 
Stoicos  nostros  Epicureis  irridendi  sui  facuitatem  dedisse.  Id.  Reli~ 
quorum  siderum  qua  causa  collocandifuerit,  Id.  Omnium  rerum  una 
esi  definitio  comprehendendi,  Id.  Aut  eorum  qua  secundum  naturam 
sunt  adipiscendi.  Id.  Nominandi  tibi  istorum  magis  erit  quam  adeundi 
copia,  Plaut.  Venerunt  purgandl  sui  causa,  Cses.  and  the  like. 

Hereby  likewise  it  appeareth  why,  speaking  of  a  woman  as  well 
as  of  a  man,  we  say,  cupidus  sum  videndi  tuit  and  not  videndce,  be- 
cause as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  remark  on  the  pro- 
nouns, these  genitives,  mei,  tuit  sui,  nostri,  vestri,  not  admitting  of 
adjectives,  it  is  as  if  it  were  cupidus  sum  visionis  tut  ipsius  ;  and  it  is 
the  same  construction  as  tempus  videndi  lunce.  Thus  Terence, 
speaking  of  a  young  girl,  hath  these  words :  Ego  ejus  videndi  cupi- 
dus, recta  sequor.  And  in  another  passage,  ut  neque  ejus  sit  arnit* 
tendi,  neque  retinendi  copia. 

And  Ovid,  Et  spem  placandi  dantque  adimuntque  tui. 

Again,  Olim  placandi  spemmihi  tolle  tuL 

So  that  it  is  a  mistake,  when  in  Acontius's  letter  to  Cydippe, 
this  same  poet  is  made  to  say, 

Sit  modo  placandce  copia  magna  tui9 
whereas  we  should  read  placandi. 

We  see  further  why  it  is  better  Latin  to  say  with  the  participle 
amandi  sunt  boni,  and  the  like,  than  amandum  est  bonos  :  because 
the  verbal  nouns  substantives  have  rarely  preserved  the  govern- 
ment of  their  verbs  in  the  purity  of  the  language ;  though  there 
are  some  instances  of  it. 

Hence  also  it  appeareth,  why  it  is  frequently  indifferent,  to  put 
the  supine  or  the  infinitive,  or  even  the  verbal  noun  in  w9  (not- 
withstanding that  Valla  is  of  a  different  opinion)  in  the  place  of 
the  gerund,  agreeably  to  what  we  shall  observe  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, as  audiendo  jucunda,  auditu  jucunda.,  audire  jucunda,  auditions 
jucunda.  Because  it  is  very  natural  to  put  a  substantive  of  the  same 
signification  for  another  derived  from  the  same  verb.  And  thus 
Cicero  hath  made  use  of  it,  when  he  says,  Si  gui  ineunte  estate, 
venandi  aut  pilce  studiosijuerintt  &c.  if  there  should  be  any  one  that 
had  a  passion,  when  they  were  young,  either  for  hunting,  or  for  tennis; 
where  we  see  that  venandi9  being  in  the  same  government  as  piles, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  take  it  for  a  noun  substantive,  like 
pila,  and  to  say  it  is  there  instead  of  venationis  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability Cicero  would  not  have  used  it  thus,  unless  he  had  this  no- 
tion of  it.  + 

This  is  likewise  the  reason  why  interpreters  frequently  render 
into  one  language  by  the  gerund,  that  which  in  the  other  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  verbal  noun  or  by  the  infinitive,  as  in  St.  Paul  I/; 
VTCO.KOW  «7/s-£w?,  where  the  ancient  interpreter  has  put  ad  obediendum 
Jidd,for  the  obedience  of  faith,  that  is,  to  preach  obedience  which 
comes  from  faith.     Again,  o  wgva-o-uv  py  xAeVlwy,  quiprcedicas  non 
furandum,  thou  who  preachest,  that  we  must  not  steal,  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  steal. 

And  thus  we  ought  to  explain  (several  turns  of  expression  which 

seem 
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seem  very  intricate  in  Latin  authors,  as  when  Livy  saith :  Neque 
immemor  ejus  quod  imtio  consulates  imbiberat,  reconciliandi  animos 
plebis.  Not  having  forgot  the  vigorous  resolution  he  had  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  his  consulate,  of  reconciling  the  senate  to  the 
people :  for  immemor  ejus  reconciliandi ',  is  there  for  ejus  recuncitia- 
tionis.  And  reconciliationis  animos,  is  like  tactio  hanc  rem. 

III.  Whether  the  Gerunds  are  taken  actively  or  pas- 
sively. 

But  it  is  further  easy  to  answer  this  way  the  question  which  is 
put,  whether  those  gerunds  are  taken  actively  or  passively.  For 
when  they  supply  the  place  of  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  or  of  an- 
other  verbal  substantive,  if  this  infinitive  or  other  verbal  noun, 
by  which  they  may  be  resolved,  is  active,  they  will  be  likewise 
actives;  and  if  it  be  passive,  they  will  be  passives.  Thus  when 
Virgil  saith  :  Quis  taliafando  temperet  a  lacrymis  :  fando,  being 
there  forjari,  in  fando,  or  infari  talia,  it  must  be  active.  Whereas 
when  he  says,  Fando  aliquid  si  forte  tuus  pervenit  ad  aures,  there  it 
is  for  dum  dicitur,  and  consequently  passive. 

And  when  we  read  in  Cicero,  Hie  locus  ad  agendum  amplissimus, 
ad  dicendum  ornatissimus.  Agendum  and  dicetidum,  being  there  for 
actio,  and  dictio,  that  is,  ut  actio  habeatur,  they  seem  passive.  But 
sometimes  there  is  so  very  little  difference  between  the  action  and 
the  passion,  that  one  need  only  to  look  at  them  with  very  little 
obliquity,  to  take  them  in  either  sense,  which  is  of  no  sort  of 
consequence,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute. 

The  principle  we  have  here  established,  contributes  also  to  the 
easy  clearing  up  of  several  difficult  passages,  as —  Uritque  videndo 
Jcemina,  Virg.  that  is,  in  videri  or  in  visu  ipsius9  for  dum  videtur. 
Just  as  in  Lucretius, 

Annulus  in  digito  subter  tenuatur  habendo, 
for  dum  habetur. 

Thus  when  we  find  in  Sallust,  where  he  speaks  of  Jugurtha ; 
cum  ipse  ad  imperandum  Tisidium  vocaretur,  whic%h  hath  puzzled  a 
great  many  learned  men  ;  that  is,  ad  imperari,  or  ut  ei  imperaretur, 
as  Servius,  and  after  him  Manutius,  Alciatus,  Gentilis,  and  Sanc- 
tius  explain  it.  And  it  is  without  foundation  that  some  have  at- 
tempted to  amend  the  text,  and  to  read  ad  imperatorem.  Even 
Cicero  himself  has  made  use  of  this  expression,  and  explained  it 
in  his  letter  to  Petus,  Nunc  ades  ad  imperandum,  vel  parendum  potius, 
sic  ENIM  ANTIQUI  LoQUEBANTUR.  For  this  meaneth,  adimperari, 
or,  ut  tibi  imperetur  fy  tu  pareas.  Where  Cicero  adding  that  this 
is  an  ancient  phrase,  sheweth  plainly  that  the  use  of  the  gerunds 
was  heretofore  different  from  what  it  has  been  since,  and  that  their 
nature  is  not  what  we  imagine  it  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Remarks  on  the  Supines. 
I.  That  the  Supines  are  likewise  Nouns  Substantive. 

THE  supines  as  well  as  the  gerunds,  are  likewise  verbal  noun& 
substantive.     And  Priscian  himself  acknowledges  it ;  though 
other  grammarians,  of  a  more  ancient  date,  were  so  greatly  puzzled 
about  this  matter,  that  some  of  them,  as  we  find  in  Oharisius,  in- 
sisted that  they  were  adverbs. 

As  we  h?.ve  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  ge- 
rund is  a  noun  substantive  taken  from  the  neuter  of  the  participle 
in  dus :  so  the  supine  is  another  substantive,  which  may  be  like- 
wise formed  from  the  neuter  of  the  participle  in  us.  Veiiiendum 
cst,  gerund  ;  you  must  come.  Ventumfuit,  supine ;  they  came. 

The  difference  is  that  the  gerund  is  more  regular  in  its  declen- 
sion, having  a  genitive,  amandi,  of  loving,  and  constantly  following 
the  second  declension :  whereas  the  supine  is  more  irregular, 
having  no  genitive,  and  being  referable  to  the  second  declension 
lor  the  nominative  in  um,  audiium  ;  and  to  the  fourth  for  the  other 
cases,  (ivditui)  auditu,  &c. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  this,  since  it  hath  been  shewn, 
when  treating  of  the  heteroclites,  that  the  same  noun  happens 
frequently  to  change  termination  and  declension :  and  further, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  nouns  in  us  were  likewise  changed 
into  urn.  Thus  they  said,  Paiinum,  panni,  and  pannus,  Kon.  Pr<z- 
tejctum,  i  ;  sn&prcetcxtnS)  us,  Sen.  Suet.  Portum,  i,  Plin.  and  por- 
tu$>  us,  Hor.  Currum,  i,  Liv.  and  currus,  us,  Cic.  Effectum,  i,  Plant, 
and  effectus,  us,  Cic.  Eventum,  i,  Lucret.  and  eventus,  ns9  Cic.  who 
likewise  makes  frequent  use  of  the  plural  event  a. 

But  what  is  more  deserving,  I  think,  of  our  observation,  th& 
Supines  have  been  thus  called,  because  they  are  words  that  have 
waxed  old,  or  turns  of  expression  that  have  been  neglected 
during  the  purity  of  the  language.  Therefore  when  they  began 
to  distinguish  in  the  elegant  custom  of  speaking,  the  supines  from 
the  other  verbal  nouns,  the  termination  UM  was  left  in  the  for- 
mer, and  that  of  US  was  given  to  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  that 
audit  urn,  for  example,  is  taken  for  the  supine  of  the  verb  audire, 
and  auditus  for  its  verbal  noun,  though  properly  speaking,  it  is 
but  the  same  thing.  In  like  manner  they  have  laid  aside  the 
ancient  termination  of  the  dative  in  U  in  the  oldest  word,  that 
is  in  this  supine,  and  they  have  given  the  other  more  modern, 
and  elegant,  to  the  verbal  noun ;  though  in  the  main  it  is  the 
same  word  and  the  same  case,  when  we  say  for  instance  auditu 
jucunda,  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  Auditui  rneo  dabis  gatidium  fy 
Itetitidm,  &c. 

Others  would  have  it,  that  when  the  termination  UM  is  in  the 
nominative,  it  is  not  then  a  supine,  but  a  neuter  participle,  which 
they  derive  from  a  verb  impersonal,  as  amatnto  est  taken  from 
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amatur.  But  this  is  of  very  little  signification,  since  it  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary  that  the  same  word  should  come  from  many  different 
quarters ;  as  amare  infinitive  active,  amare  imperative  passive,  and 
amare  the  second  person  of  the  present  indicative  passive  :  and  the 
like. 

Besides,  Priscian  and  Diomedes  allow  that  lectum  est,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  real  supine  :  and  there  are  a  great  many  passages  much 
easier  to  resolve  by  taking  these  words  for  supines,  than  for  parti- 
ciples; as  in  Livy.  Diunonperlitatumtenueratdictatorem,ne,&c.  as 
if  it  were  Dm  non  facto,  perlitatio,  because  it  had  been  a  long  time 
since  they  offered  up  sacrifice.  And  in  another  place,  Tentatum 
domi  per  dictatorem  ut  ambo  consules  crearentur,  rem  ad  interregnum 
perduxit ;  that  is,  Tentatiofocta  domi,  rem  perduxit,  &c.  Where  it 
is  plain  that  tentalum  est  is  a  real  noun  or  supine,  which  is  the  no- 
'  minative  of  perduxit.  And  in  like  manner  in  Plautus ;  Justam 
rem  fy  Jhcilem  a  vobis  oratum  vo/o.  Where  the  word  oratum  ought 
to  be  taken  substantively,  as  if  it  were  orationem,  that  governed 
justam  rem,  like  tactio  hanc  rem,  in  the  same  author. 

Now  this  last  example  makes  me  imagine  that  all  those  nouns 
by  the  ancients  called  indifferently  either  gerunds,  or  supines,  or 
participial  words,  pnrticipalia  verba,  had  only  one  gender  at  first ; 
whence  it  is  that  they  said  also,  Credo  inimicos  meos  hoc  dicturum, 
and  the  like,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  here  above,  sect.  3. 
chap.  2.  n.  8.  So  that  we  may  say  with  the  same  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  participles  were  formed  of  these  gerunds  and 
supines,  as  that  the  latter  were  derived  from  the  former :  not  only 
because  this  is  the  common  idea  which  all  grammarians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  give  us,  always  to  form  the  participle  in  US 
from  the  supine  ;  but  moreover  because  it  appears  that  they  began 
with  putting  these  nouns  in  the  neuter,  and  that  afterwards,  when 
the  language  came  to  be  improved,  they  gave  them  all  the  three 
genders. 

WTe  see  something  of  this  kind  in  French,  where  the  participles 
very  often  are  not  declined :  for  we  say,  for  instance,  J'ai  trouve 
cettefemme  lisant  Fecriture  sainte,  arid  not  fed  trouvee,  nor  lisante. 
We  say  likewise,  Lapeineque  m'a  donne  cette  affaire,  and  not  donneet 
&c.  For  which  reason  we  call  these  participles  also  gerunds. 
Concerning  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  General  Grammar, 
chap.  22.  But  whatever  rules  may  have  been  given,  still  on  many 
occasions  we  are  at  a  stand,  where  custom  has  not  determined  the 
expression.  Just  so  was  it  at  first  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

I  say  therefore  that  supines  are  nothing  else  but  verbal  nouns 
substantive,  seldom  used  except  in  certain  cases.  Nevertheless  we 
may  give  them, 

The  nominative.     Amatum  est,  ventumjuit,  puditum  erat. 

The  dative.  Horrendum  auditu,  for  auditui.  Mirabile  visu,  for 
visui,  Virg.  Just  as  he  says  elsewhere,  Oculis  mirabile  monstrum. 
Quod  auditu  novum  est,  Val.  Max.  Ista  lepida  sunt  memoratu,  where 
others  say  memoratui,  Plaut.  collocare  nuptui,  Colum.  &c. 

The  accusative.  Amatum  esse.  Ventum  fuisse.  Eo  spectatum. 
Venimus  hue,  lapsis  qucesitum  oracula  rebust  Virg. 
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The  ablative.  Dictu  opus  est,  Ter.  Migratu  difficilia,  Liv.  Se- 
natusfreguens  vocatu  Drusi,  Cic.  Parvum  dictu,  sedimmensum  cBsti- 
matione,  Plin.  Where  it  is  of  no  sort  of  use  to  Scioppius  to  say, 
after  Sanctius ;  Si  dictu  supinum  est,  etiam  cestimalione  supinum  erit  t 
Since  I  have  shewn  that  supines  are  old  nouns ;  so  that  one  might 
answer  those  authors  with  a  great  deal  more  reason,  Si  (Estimatione 
nomen  est,  etiam  dictu  nomen  erit,  but  a  noun,  that  has  waxed  old, 
and  for  that  reason  is  called  a  supine;  custom  requiring  that 
we  should  say  rather  dictum,  i,  o,  than  dictus,  us,  ui ;  whereas  ex- 
pectatio  has  always  maintained  its  ground  during  the  purity  of  the 
language.  And  indeed  when  Cato  saith,  Postremus  cubitum  eat, 
primus  cubitu  surgat,  there  is  nobody  but  will  allow  that  cubitum 
ire  is  a  real  supine  ;  since  the  idea  all  grammarians  give  us  of  the 
supine,  is  its  being  put  after  the  verbs  of  motion ;  consequently, 
if  cubitum  est  be  a  supine  in  this  expression,  cubitu  must  be  one  like- 
wise, since  these  are  two  cases  of  the  same  noun ;  which  is  a 
proof  for  all  the  rest. 

These  supines  or  old  nouns  have  likewise  their  plurals  some- 
times, according  to  Vossius,  as  Supini  cubiius  oculis  conducunt,  Plin. 
O  nunquamjrustrata  vocatus  hasta  meos,  Virg.  To  which  we  may 
also  refer  the  plural  eventa  in  Cic.  since  it  comes  from  the  neuter 
eventum.  But  whether  we  call  this  a  supine  or  a  verbal  noun,  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  since  we  ought  never  to  dispute  about  words. 

What  we  think  more  necessary  to  observe,  is  that  as  the  su- 
pines are  substantives,  they  do  not  change  gender  :  Vitam  ire  per- 
ditum,  and  not  perditam,  Liv.  Latrocinia  sublatum  iri,  and  not  sv.b- 
lata,  Idem.  Nutricem  accersitum  lit,  Ter.  Audierat  non  datum  iri 
Jllio  uxorem  suo,  Id.  Vaticinatus  est  madejactum  iri  Grceciam  sanguine, 
Cic.  and  the  like.  And  these  are  what  Sanctius  and  Scioppius 
call  properly  supines,  not  chusing  to  acknowledge  any  other. 

But  it  is  also  as  substantives,  that  these  supines  admit  of  an  ad- 
jective in  the  ablative  case ;  as  Magno  natu,  Liv.  very  old.  Ipso 
olfactu,  Plin.  Dictu,  profatuque  ipso,  A.  Gell.  &c. 

Those  in  the  accusative  ever  include  some  kind  of  motion, 
though  it  be  sometimes  concealed,  as  Dare  nuptam  Jiliam,  to  marry 
his  daughter;  which  denotes  a  change  of  family.  But  if  no  mo- 
tion be  understood,  then  it  will  be  rather  the  accusative  of  the 
participle,  as  Inventum  Sf  adductum  curabo,  Ter.  For  which  reason, 
speaking  of  a  young  woman,  we  ought  to  change  the  gender,  and 
say :  Inventam  fy  adductam,  &c. 

II.  Whether  the  Supines  are  active  or  passive,  and  what 
time  is  expressed  by  their  circumlocution  in  ire  or  iri. 

The  supines  in  UM  are  generally  active,  though  there  are  some 
of  them  passive,  as  Mulier  quce  ante  diem  quartum  usurpatum  isset9 
Gell.  that  is,  ad  usurpatum,  or  ad  usurpari,  for  usurpatajuisset. 

On  the  contrary  those  in  U  are  generally  passive,  though  we 
find  some  of  them  also  active,  as  Forenses  uvce  celeres proventu,  Plaut. 

The  circumlocution  in  ire,  of  itself  expresseth  no  time,  but  may 
be  joined  with  any,  Gaudes  ccenatum  ire;  gaudebis.  ccenatum  ire; 
gavisajuit  ccenatum  ire* 
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That  which  is  made  by  the  infinitive  iri,  frequently  includes 
something  of  the  future,  Brutum  ut  scribis  visum  iri  a  me  puto> 
Cic.  Dederam  equidem  Saufeio  liter  as,  sed  has  tibi  redditum  iriputa- 
bam  priiis,  Cic.  Et  sine  opera  tua  illam  deduction  iri  domum,  Ter. 
But  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  circumlocution  by  the  infinitive 
ire,  says  Vossius,  unless  it  be  also  allowed  in  the  indicative, 
Hence  we  ought  not-  to  say,  Puto  te  eum  locum  intellectitm  ire>  be- 
cause we  should  not  say  eo  intellectum  :  which  does  not  hinder  us 
from  saying  in  the  passive,  Puto  eum  locum  intellectum  iri,  just  as 
Caesar  saith,  Ipsi  nihil  nocitum  iri  respondit,  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  passive  phrase  may  be  more  usual  than  the  active. 

III.  What  case  the  Accusative  of  the  Supines  governeth, 
what  this  Accusative  itself  is  governed  %,  and  of 
some  expressions  of  this  sort  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  supines,  as  verbal  nouns,  govern  the  case  of  their  verb, 
Me  ultro  accusatum  advenit,  Ter.  Scitatum  oracula  Phcebi  mittimus, 
Virg.  Grajis  servitum  matribus  ibo,  Id.  Which  we  have  already 
shewn  to  have  been  heretofore  common  to  all  the  nouns,  even 
substantives,  derived  from  verbs  :  Quid  tibi  cur  at  to  est  hanc  r  em? 
Plaut.  Quid  tibi  hanc  aditio  est  ?  Plaut.  Quid  tibi  hanc  notio  est  ?  Id. 
Just  as  we  still  say,  Reditio  domum,  Caes.  Traditio  alteri,  Cic.  and 
the  like. 

But  when  these  supines  are  also  in  the  accusative,  then  they 
themselves  are  governed  by  a  preposition  understood :  for  as  we 
say  ;  Eo  Romam,  for  eo  ad  Romam,  in  like  manner  we  say,  Ducitur 
immolatum,  for  a d  immolatum,  or  ad  immolationem.  Eo  perditum,  for 
eo  ad  perditum,  or  ad  perditionem.  But  if  we  add  the  case  of  the 
verb  after  perditum,  Vitam  tuam  perditum  ire  properat,  Liv.  then  it 
will  be  perditum  that  governs  vitam  ;  just  as  perditio,  tactio,  cura- 
tio,  and  others  above  mentioned,  heretofore  governed  the  accusa- 
tive of  their  verb.  And  in  like  manner,  Justam  rein  &  vobis  oratum 
volo,  of  which  we  have  been  just  now  speaking. 

Yet  it  is  observable  that  we  meet  with  some  .expressions  in  au- 
thors, which  seem  to  disagree  with  this  principle,  as  that  of  Cato 
authorised  by  A.  Gellius ;  Contumelia  qua  mihifactum  itur  ;  that  of 
Quintilian,  Reus  damnatum  iri  videbatur ;  that  of  Plautus,  Mihi 
pr&da  videbatur  perditum  iri,  and  the  like,  which  Scioppius  and 
Mariangel  think  to  have  been  corrupted,  contrary  to  the  autho- 
rity of  all  MSS.  and  even  of  Gellius  himself;  pretending  that 
since  the  government  depends  on  the  preposition,  and  the  supine 
governs  the  case  of  its  verb,  we  ought  to  read,  Contumeliam  quam 
mihi  factum  itur  ;  Reum  damnatum  iri  videbatur  ;  as  if  it  were,  say 
they,  itur  ad  factum  ( orfactionemj  contumeliam,  and  in  like  manner 
the  rest.  To  which  Vossius  makes  answer,  that  then  the  periphrasis 
coincides  with  the  meaning  of  the  simple  expression,  and  that 
Contumelia  qua  mihifactum  itur,  is  no  more  than  qua  mihi  ft,  and 
the  others  in  the  same  manner,  because  indeed  the  verb  eo  does  not 
express  a  local  motion  in  that  passage. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  these  phrases,  without  de- 
pleting from  our  principle.  For  whea  we  say,  for  instance,  Reus 

damnatum 
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damnatum  iri  videbatur,  tliere  is  nothing  easier  than  to  express  it 
thus  ;  Ileus  vidcbatur  iri  ad  damnatum,  for  ad  damnationcm.  Iri 
then  will  make  the  same  construction  as  dud,  there  being  no  dif- 
ficulty to  shew  that  eo  may  he  active,  and  consequently  that,  on 
certain  occasions,  it  may  have  its  passive,  as  itur,  iri,  &c.  Which 
is.  so  much  the  stronger  against  Scioppius,  as  he  himself  proves 
that  we  may  very  well  say  eor,  in  the  first  person.  Thus  when  we 
say,  Contuniclia  qua  mi/iifactum  ilur,  it  is  obvious  that  cniitumeka 
is  the  nominative  of  i/iir,  and  therefore  that  we  may  resolve  this 
expression  thus,  Contumelia  quee  itur  ad  factum,  (as  ad  JdcLionem) 
M  or  mi :  since  it  is  not  more  strange  to  say  Jactio  se  or  sui,  than 
ciurntio  lianc  rem,  or  hujus  ret. 

And  it  is  by  this  very  principle  we  are  to  account  for  an  ex- 
pression of  Pornpey  writing  to  Domitius ;  Cahortes  quce  ex  I'icena 
venerunt  ad  me  missum  facias.  That  is,  facias  missum  or  muMancni 
cohortes,  in  the  same  construction  as  taclio  hanc  rem.  And  in  like 
manner  the  rest. 

IV.  Of  the  Supines  in  U,  what  they  are  governed  by, 
and  how  they  may  be  rendered  by  the  InJinilivCj  by  the 
Gerund,  or  by  the  verbal  Nouns  in  10. 

The  supines  in  U  are  either  in  the  dative,  as  auditu  jucunda  for 
awdilui :  or  in  the  ablative,  and  then  they  are  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition ;  as  pulcltrum  visu,  for  in  w'.sw,  or  in  videndo,  fine  to  the 
ey&  Sometimes  they  are  also  governed  by  the  preposition  A>  as 
in  Cato,  Primus  cubilu  xurgal,  postremus  cubitum  cat,  de  II.  II.  cap. 
5.  that  is,  primus  d  cubilu  surgat,  postremits  ad  cubilum  eat. 

Sometimes  instead  of  this  supine  in  (7,  they  put  the  infinitive 
only,  or  the  gerund  with  the  preposition,  as 

Fessis  leviora  tulLi 

lyergama  Gratis Hor, 

That  is,  sublatu.     Cibits  ad  coquendumfatillimus,  Cic.  that  is,  coclu. 

And  this  supine  is  also  expressed  by  the  verbal  noun  in  i'o,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  L.  Valla.  For  as  we  find  in  Quintil.  Lyri- 
corum  Horatius  Jere  solus  legi  dignus,  for  lectu  :  so  in  Gellius  we 
read,  Dignus  sane  Seneca  videatur  leciione.  And  Cicero  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  manner,  in  rebus  cognitione  dignis.  Gra- 
tiunculam  inuperti  nee  scriptione  magnopere  dignam. 

We  likewise  use  the  gerund  in  do,  instead  of  this  supine,  or  of 
a  verbal  noun  in  io,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  same  L.  Valla, 
iidem  traducti  a  disputando  ad  dicendum  inopes  rcperiantur,  Cic.  fdr 
a  disputatu,  or  disputatione,  &c.  The  reason  is,  as-  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  the  gerunds,  the  supines,  and  sometimes  even  the 
infinitive,  being  verbal  nouns  substantive,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  put  one  noun  for  another  derived  from  the 
same  original.  And  hereby  we  see  of  what  importance  it  is  to 
understand  the  real  nature  of  things,  in  order  to  prevent  mistake*, 
into  which  L.  Valla  hath  often  fallen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Remarks  on  the  Participles. 

I.  Difference  between  a  Participle  and  a  Noun  Adjective. 

ALL  participles  are  adjectives  derived  from  a  verb,  and  ex- 
press some  time.  Hence  fretus,prceditus,pra?gnans,  galeatus, 
pileatus,  and  the  like,  are  not  participles,  because  they  are  not  de- 
rived from  verbs;  as  on  the  contrary  solens,  in  Plautus,  cometh 
from  soleo,  and  iratus  from  irascor,  mcestus  from  mcereo ;  and  yet 
they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  participles,  because  they  do  not 
express  any  time.  For 

When  the  participle  ceaseth  to  express  time,  it  becometh  a  mere 
noun  adjective,  which  happens,  1.  When  it  is  taken  purely  as  a 
substantive,  as  sapiens t  serpens,  sponsa,  &c. 

2.  When  it  changeth  the  government  of  its  verb,  as  amans  pe- 
cunite,  and  the  like,  as  we  have  already  observed,  p.  21. 

Sanctius  hereto  adds  that  the  participle  becometh  also  a  noun 
by  composition,  as  doclus,  indoctus :  and  by  comparison,  as  doctus, 
doctior>  &c.  But  Vossius  on  the  contrary  maintains,  that  in  Te- 
rence, Inspirantc  Pamnhilo ;  in  Cicero,  Inscientibus  nobis ;  these 
and  the  like  compounds  are  participles,  just  as  when  I  say,  Me 
sperante,  me  sciente.  It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  participle  pre- 
terite, as  when  Horace  saith,  Dicam  indicium  ore  alieno.  And  as 
for  the  comparison,  we  find  in  Cicero,  Habeas  eos  d  me  commen- 
datissimos  ;  and  in  another  place,  Tu  sic  habeto  me  a  causis  nunquam 
tlistrictioremfuisse,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  which  Vossius  main- 
tains to  be  participles,  since  they  mark  time  as  much  as  their 
positive. 

II.  Whether  every  Participle  may  express  every  difference 

of  time :  and  first  of  the  Participle  in  N  S. 

Though  the  participles  seem  to  be  particularly  tied  down  to 
a  certain  difference  of  time  according  to  their  termination  ;  yet 
Sanctius  maintaineth  that  they  may  be  all  taken  for  every  differ- 
ence of  time.  So  that  when  I  say,  Pompeius  discedens  erat  suos  ad- 
hortatus,  it  means,  cum  discederet,  in  the  present :  but  when  I  say 
venies  judicans,  it  is  the  future,  for  it  means  venies  etjudicabis :  and 
the  others  in  the  same  manner. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  the  Vulgate  the  Greek  participles  of  the  pre- 
terite and  the  aorist,  are  oftentimes  rendered  into  Latin  by  the 
participle  present,  as  in  St.  Luke :  Sunt  aliqui  hie  stantes,  for  \i<yl 
ruts  rut  irwora-v :  and  in  another  place,  Postulans  pugillarem 
scripsit,  for  airno-ets,  cum  postulasset.  And  in  St.  Mark,  Et  cruci- 
Jigentes  cum,,  dhnserunt^  vestimenta  ejus,  for  ravpuyacvrts  avrov,  or  as 
we  read  it  in  St.  John  ore  Irayfo/o-av,  cum  crucifixissent.  This  is 
an  expression,  which  some  have  attempted  to  find  fault  with  in 
this  ancient  interpreter,  though  without  foundation,  since  the 

very 
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very  best  Latin  authors  have  used  it  in  the  same  manner ;  Offendi 
adveniens  ut  volebam  collocatam  Jiliam,  Ter.  for  cum  advenissem. 
Credo  hercle  adveniens ,  nomen  commutabit  mihi,  Plaut.  for  cum  adve- 
nerit.  Hoc  ipso  Pansa  mihi  nuntium  perferente,  concessosjasces  laurea- 
tos  tenui  quoad  tenendos  putavi,  Cic.  Pansa  having  brought  me 
tidings  of  it.  Apri  inter  se  dimicant,  indurantes  attritu  arborum 
cosfas,  Plin.  that  is,  postquam  induravere. 

*    'Fracti  bellofatuque  repulsi 

Ductores  Danaum  tot  jam  labentibus  annis,  jiEn.  2. 
After  such  a  long  space  of  time ;  during  so  long  a  space  of  time. 

But  this  participle  also  denoteth  a  future  just  at  hand,  like  the 

psMuv  of  the  Greeks Et  terruit  auster  euntes,  Virg.  that  is,  ire 

conantes,  being  ready  to  go. Nee  nos  majallet  euntes,  Id.  for 

ire  conantes ,  or  cum  ibimus.     So  in  Horace : 

Formidare  malosjures  ;  incendia,  servos^ 
Ne  te  compilentjugientes,  Sat.  1. 

That  is,  lest  they  rob  you,  and  afterwards  run  away.  And  in  the 
Greek  the  first  future  participle  is  oftentimes  rendered  by  this  pre- 
sent in  Latin,  as  in  St.  Matth.  27.  49.  "A<ps?  "&«/«»  si  l^ela* 
*HA/a$,  ffua-uv  avrov.  Sine  videamus  an  veniat  Elias  liberans  eum. 

And  it  often  happens  that  the  Latins  being  without  the  present 
of  the  participle  passive,  express  it  by  the  active.  Thus  in  Virgil, 
Genibusque  volutans,  htcrebam,  that  is,  nvXio^evos,  says  Diomedes, 
volutans  me :  and  in  another  place,  Pracipitans  traxi  mecum,  that 
is,  xotlotxgviAvifyfjLsvof,  prcEcipitans  me.  Just  as  he  had  made  use  of  vol- 
ventibus  annis  ;  whereas  Homer  hath,  7r£f/7rXo/xf'vwv  Ivixvruv. 

So  much  for  what  they  call  the  participle  present,  that  is, 
which  terminates  in  NS.  We  must  now  examine  this  principle  in 
regard  to  the  rest. 

II.  Of 'the  Participle  in  US. 

No  doubt  but  the  participle  in  US  is  likewise  expressive  of  every 
difference.     For  as  AIME'  in  French  is  of  every  time,  so  that  all 
the  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  formed  from  thence  by  circum- 
locution, je  suis  AIME',  j'etois  AIME',  je  serai  AIME',  j'avois  ete 
AIME',  &c.;    so  in  Latin  we  may  say,  AMATUS  sum,  eram,jui9 
ero,  &c.  using  it  thus  in  all  times.     Examples  hereof  are  frequent. 
Ego  si  cum  Antonio  locutusfuero,  Cic.  Paratosfore,  Liv.   Vtinam  ant 
Me  surdus,  aut  hac  mutafacta  sit,  Ter.  that  is,Jiat,  in  the  present. 
Quam  quibus  in  patriam  ventosa  per  cequora  vectis 
Pontus  fy  ostriferi fauces  tentantur  Abydi,  1  Georg. 
Where  vectis  is  said  of  those  who  were  actually  at  sea.      Victis 
lona  spes  partibus  esto,  Luc.  for  vincendis. 

Hence  it  is  that  what  the  Greeks  express  by  the  present  of  the 
participle  passive,  is  oftentimes  rendered  into  Latin  by  this  parti- 
ciple in  US,  as  in  St.  Paul,  Omnes  sunt  administratorii  spiritus  missi, 
&c.  for  <zTro7eM.oiA.evx  frvevfjtMTix,  qui  mittuntur,  and  the  rest  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  this  same  cause  it  is  owing  that  this  participle  in  US  ought 
oftentimes  to  be  rendered  by  the  present  or  the  future  in  dus.  Ci- 
cero says  of  the  duty  of  an  orator :  Hujus  est  in  dando  consilio  de 

maximis 
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maxiwis  rebus  explicata  sententia>  2.  de-  Orat.  it  is  his  business  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  affairs  of  great  importance :  where  it  is. 
plain  that  explicata  signifies  the  same  thing  as  explicanda.  So  in- 
Virgil,  I.  Mn. 

Submersas  obrue  puppes,  that  is,  submergendas,  overwhelm-  them 
in  order  to  sink  them.  And  ^n.  3. 

Diversa  exitia  8$  desertas  qu&rere  terras 

Auguriis  agimur  Divum  : 

that  is,  deserendas,  according  to  Sanctius>  transient  retreat^  which 
we  soon  must  quit,  without  knowing  as  yet  where  we  shall  be  able 
to  settle.  Again  Mn.  1.  speaking  of  those  swans  that  wanted 
to  swim  to  land,  aut  capere,  aut  capias  jam  despectare  videntur  :  thafr 
is,  capiendaS)  as  in  Lucan. 

Casosque  duces  8f  Jimera  rcgum  ;  for  ccsdendos  ;  and^ 

the  like. 

But  the  reason  why  this  participle  in  US  seemeth  rather  to 
mark  the  time  past  than  the  present,  is  probably  because  as  in  nar- 
ratives one  generally  is  apt  to  use  the  present  to  express  things 
past,  in  order  to  represent  them  in  a  more  lively  manner,  as  when 
Terence  saith  :  Vbi  le  non  in-cenio,  ibi  ascendo  in  tptemdam  excehum 
locum,  circumspicio  nusquamy  in  Andr.  Hence  it  has  been  imagined 
that  as  this  participle  is  often  used  on  those  occasions,  it  was  in  the 
time  past,  as  well  as  the  thing  it  signified ;  whereas -the  present  of 
the  other  verbs  with  which  it  is  commonly  joined,  plainly  declare 
that  it  is  also  in  the  present,  as  Funus  interim  procedit,  sequimttr,  ad 
sepulcrum  venimus,  in  ignem  iwposita  est,Jletur9  Ter.  in  Andr.  And 
therefore  when  this  same  poet  says  in  another  place,  Concessum  est, 
taciturn  est,  creditum  est,  in  Adelph.  it  is  also  the  present  (whether 
we  take  it  as  a  supine,  or  as  a  participle),  though  for  the  reason 
I  have  mentioned,  this  participle,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
seems  to  have  been  oftener  considered  as  of  the  time  past. 

Hence  it  is  that  Cicero  in  the  oration  pronounced  before  the 
pontiffs  for  the  recovery  of  his  house,  treats  his  enemies  as  igno- 
rant fellows,  who,  endeavouring  to  obtain  sentence  of  exile  against 
him,  had  put  in  the  declaration  of  their  request :  VELITIVS  Ju- 

B.EATIS    UT    JVL    TULLIO    AQUA    ET    I.GNI    INTERDICTUM    SIT,    ill- 

stead  of  interdicatur,  in  the  present.  Whence  one  would  imagine 
that  the  latter  was  more  usual.  Though  we  may  likewise  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  other  was  not  quite  contrary  to  practice: 
since  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  persons  of  their  rank,  and  whom 
we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  strangers  to  their  own  language, 
would  ever  have  made  use  of  it,  had  it  been  a  thing  as  ex- 
ceptionable as  Cicero,  hurried  by  his  passion,  which  appears  from 
a  torrent  of  injurious  language,  endeavours  to  make  it.  And  it 
is  obvious  \\\ztvelitis  vt  intcrdictum  sit,  may  as  well  mark  the  pre- 
sent, as.  this  phrase  of  Terence,  Utinam  ant  hie  surdus  ant  hcee 
muta  facto,  sit,  forjiat,  and  others  which  I  have  quoted.  But  we 
must  take  notice  that  Cicero's  opinion  ought  not  always  to  pass 
as  an  oracle  with  us,  when  he  undertakes  to  criticise  on  the  Roman 
language ;  no  more  than  the  frequent  censures  he  passeth  on  the 
Greeks;  as  2.  Tusc.  Quaest.  where  he  pretends  to  shew  that 

they 
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they  confounded  laborem  and  dolor  em,  which  were  very  properly 
distinguished  by  the  Latins.  Whereas  the  Greeks  have  not  only 
different  words  to  answer  each  of  those  terms;  but  Cicero  himself 
frequently  confounds  them  in  his  works,  as  Budeus  proveth  in  his 
Commentaries,  p.  750.  of  Robert  Stephen's  edition.  Which, 
makes  him  say,  that  even  on  those  occasions  Cicero  does  not  al- 
ways speak  according  to  his  mind  :  Hnjuswodi  autem  ititerpreta- 
tiones  interdinn calumninsasjuisse  magis  quam  ex  sententia  cnninidicta»t 
ex  eo  conjkere  licet,  quod  Cicero  easipse  non  obscrvamt,  Id.  pag.  751. 

III.  Of  the  Participle  in  DUS. 

As  for  the.  participle  in  DUS,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  about 
it,  for  so  seldom  does  it  denote  the  future,  that  Alvarez  and  Sa- 
turnius  were  of  opinion  it  was  rather  a  simple  noun  than  a  parti- 
ciple, since  it  hardly  expresseth  any  time.  And  though  it  were 
not  to  be  excluded  from  this  rank,  it  is  certain  nevertheless  that 
oftentimes  it  only  signifieth  duty,  or  what  one  ought  to  do  :  Gra- 
tiam  nos  quoque  inire  ab  eo  defendcnda  pace  arbitrabamur.  Valla 
see.ms  to  have  been  sensible  of  this,  since  ne  says  that  the  gerund  hj 
BUS  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  participle  present.  Linacer  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  Donatus  saith  that  Miranda  tarn  repentino  bono, 
is  the  present  for  ciim  miror. 

Thus  it  is  that  authors  have  used  it  on  a  thousand  occasions.  His 
enim  legendis  redeo  in  memoriam  martuorum,  Cic.  in  reading  these 
things.  Excitanda  est  memona  ediscendis  quamplurimisy  Id.  Volven* 
da  dies  en  attulit  ultro,  instead  of  qua  volvitur,  Virg.  Quod  in  opere 
Jaciundo  opera  consumis  tu&,  Ter.  Neque  verb  superstitione  tollendd 
reiigio  tvllitur,  Cic.  &c. 

IV.  Of  the  Participle  in  RUS. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  therefore  about  the  participle  in  RUS  ; 
for  though  Scioppius,  after  Sanctius,  says  the  same  of  this  as  of 
the  rest,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  particularly  denotes  the 
future :  which  Sanctius  does  not  deny,  when  it  happens  to  be 
joined  to  a  present  or  to  a  future,  asjacturus  sum,  mjacturus  ero. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  with  Valla,  that  it  cannot  be  joined 
with  the  latter,  since  there  is  nothing  that  agreeth  better  with  the 
future  than  the  future  itself.  Demonstraturi  erimus,  Cic.  Erit  actu- 
rusy  Id.  Quo  die  ad  sicam  venturus  ero,  Id. 

Mergite  mejluctus  cum  rediturus  ero.  Mart. 
Tu  procul  absenti  curafoturus  eris,  Ovid. 
And  the  like. 

But  since  it  is  true,  according  to  Sanctius,  that  it  also  denotes 
the  future  along  with  the  present,  we  must  conclude  that  it  like- 
wise denotes  the  future  with  the  preterite;  and  that  at  the  most,  it 
can  be  considered  there  only  as  a  comparison,  or  an  assemblage  of 
different  tenses,  one  of  which  marks  a  thing  as  future  in  regard 
to  another,  which  is  considered  as  past;  just  as  in  Q.  Curtius, 
Mazeus,  sitranseuntibusjiumen  supervenisset,  haud  dubie  oppressurus 
Juit  incompositos  in  ripa.  He  would  have  destroyed  them:  for 
if  the  assemblage  of  difierent  tenses  changeth  their  nature,  there 

will 
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will  be  as  much  reason  to  conclude  against  Sanctius,  that^/wif 
there  denotes  the  future,  being  joined  with  oppressurus,  as  that 
oppressurus  denotes  the  preterite,  because  it  is  joined  with  full. 
Add  to  this,  we  find  in  Gellius,  that  Nigidius,  whom  he  stiles  the 
most  learned  in  Rome,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  most  learned  and  the 
konestest  man  of  his  time,  and  who  was  a  thorough  master  of  his 
own  language,  Nigidius,  I  say,  testifieth,  that  the  verb  sum,  rather 
takes  the  tenses  of  the  participles  to  which  it  is  joined,  than  the 
participle  takes  the  tense  of  the  verb  sum. 

But  this  is  only  a  comparison  of  different  tenses,  by  which  we 
must  explain  all  such  like  phrases.  Vos  visurosfuisse,  Cic.  Eum 
ntagis  communem  censemus  in  victoria  futurum  fuisse,  quam  incertis 
in  rebus  fuisset,  Id.  Scd  id  erit  brevi,  nee  dubito  quin  te  legente  has 
litter  as  confectajam  resjutura  sit,  Id.  &c.  Otherwise  we  should  be 
obliged  to  say,  that  Venturo  Ccesare  Roma  trepidabit,  is  the  same 
thing  as  Veniente  Ccesare  Roma  trepidabit.  Which  is  not  abso- 
lutely true,  since  the  latter  signifies  Caesar's  arrival  as  present, 
whereas  the  other  signifies  it  only  as  future. 

V.  Signification  of  the  Participle  in  Verbs  Common 
and  Deponents. 

The  participles  of  the  verbs  common  in  NS  and  in  R  US,  follow 
the  active  signification,  as  tuens  and  tuiturus.  Those  in  D  US  fol- 
low the  passive,  as  tuendus  ;  Cujus  possessio  quo  major  est,  eo  plus 
requirit  ad  se  tuendam,  Cic.  And  those  in  US  have  both,  as  tuitus, 
who  looks  at,  or  who  is  looked  at. 

As  to  the  deponents,  properly  speaking,  none  but  those  in  DUS 
have  the  passive  signification ;  sequendus,  who  ought  to  be  followed. 
Jf&c  ego  mercanda  vita  puto>  Cic.  I  think  these  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased even  at  so  dear  a  price  as  life.  Their  preterites,  as  well  as 
their  futures  in  R  US,  have  generally  the  active ;  secutus,  who  fol- 
loweth ;  secuturus,  who  is  about  to  follow. 

And  yet  the  participles  in  US  have  very  often  both  significa- 
tions, as  coming  from  verbs  that  were  heretofore  common :  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  list,  which  is  only  an  appendix  to 
that  above  given,  when  we  were  speaking  of  verbs  deponents  taken 
passively,  p.  102. 

Deponents  whose  Participle  in  US  is  sometimes  taken 
passively. 

ADEPTUS.      Senectutem   ut    adipiscan-  AGGRESSUS.     Facillimis  quibusque    ag- 

tur   omnes  optant,  eandem  accusant  gressis,  Just. 

adeptam,  Cic.  as  ue  read  it  in  Vossius  ANTEGRESSUS.     We  find  in  Cicero,  Cau- 

and  in  all  (he  ancient  copies,  wJiereas  sas  antegressas,  &>  causis  antegressis, 

the  late  nnes  have  adepti.  Which  Henry  lib.  defato. 

Stephen  in  the  preface  to  his  book  cle  ARBITRATUS,  arbitrata  qnaestio,  Gell. 

Latinit.  falso  suspecta,  condemns  as  an  ASSENSUS.       Sapiens     multa    sequitur 

ignorant  mistake.  probabilia,     non   comprehensa,    non 

Ne    cadat,  et  multas  palmas  inho-  percepta,   neque  assensa,  sed  similia 

nestet  adeptas,  Ovid.  veri,  Cic. 

ADORTUS.      Ab    his    Gallos    adortos,  De  religione    Bibulo  assensum  est, 

Aw -eh  apud  Prise.  cic- 

Auxi- 
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AUXILIATUS,     A   me   auxiliatus  si  est, 

Lucil.  apud  Prise. 
BLANDITUS.     Blanditus  labor,  Verr.  ac~ 

cording  to  Pi  inc. 
COMITATUS.      Uno   comitatus   Achate, 

ft*- 

Qu5d  ex  urbe  parum  comitatus  exi- 

erit,  Cic. 
COMMENTATUS.      Diu  &  multis  lucu- 

bratiunculis     commentala     oratione, 

2u.  Cic. 
COMPLEXUS.     Quo   uno  maledicto  sce- 

Jera  onmia  complexa  esse  videantur, 

Cic. 
CONATUS.      Ne   literae    interceptae  co- 

nata  palam  facerent.     Liv. 
CO-NFESSUS.     Confessa  res  &  manifesta, 

Cic. 
CONSOLATUS.    Sic  consolatis   militibus, 

&c.  Just. 

CONSECUTUS.  Consecuta  ansa,  Varr. 
CUNCTATUS.     Fides  cunctata  est,  Stat. 

They  suspended  I  heir  belief. 
DEPASTUS.     Depastam   arborem   relin- 

quunt,  Plin.  Depasta   altaria  liquit, 

Vtfg. 
DEPRECATUS.     Deprecati  belli  promis- 

sio,  Just. 
DESPICATUS.     Quae  nos  nostramque  ado- 

lescentiatn  habent  despicatam,  Ter. 
DETESTATUS.     Bella  matribus  detestata, 

HOT. 
DIGNATUS.     Tali   honore  dignati   sunt, 

Cic.  Conjugio  dignate  superbo,  Virg. 
DILARGITUS.     Dilargitis  proscriptorum 

bonis,  Sail. 

DIMENSUS.     See  MENSUS. 
EBLANDITUS.     Eblanditse  preces,   Plin. 

Eblandita  suffragia,  Cic. 
EFFATUS.      Interpretati    Vatum  effata 

incognita,  Cic. 

Agros  &  templa  effata  habento,  Id. 
EMENTJTUS.     See  MENTITUS. 
EXECRATUS.      Eamus    omnis    execrata 

civitas,  Hor.Epod.  16. 
EXECUTUS.      Executo    regis     imperio, 

Just. 
EXORSUS.     Sua  cuique  exorsa  laborem, 

Fortunamque  ferent,  Virg, 
EXPERTUS.     Multa  inventa  expertaque 

in  hoc  sunt  bona,  Alt. 


Fortunam  saepius  clade  Roniana  ex- 
pertam,  Tacit. 

FABRICATUS.  Manibus  fabricata  Cy- 
clopum,  Ovid. 

IMITATUS.     See  IMITOR. 

INOPINATUS.     See  OPINATUS. 

INTERPRETATUS.  Interpretatum  nomen 
Gra^cum  tenemus,  Cic. 

INTUTUS.  Intutam  urbem,  Liv.  ill  for- 
tified. 

LAMENTATUS.  Fata  per  orbem  lamen- 
tata  diu,  Sil.  Ilal. 

MACHINATUS.  Priscian  quotes  from  Sal- 
lust.  Et  Lucullum  Regis  cura  ma- 
chinata  fames  fatigabat ;  which  shews 
thai  formerly  it  ivas  passive. 

MEN^US.  Spatia  mensa,  quia  confi- 
ciunt  cursus  Luna?,  menses  vocantur, 
Cic.  Dimensus  in  the  same  manner. 
Mirari  se  diligentiam  ejus  a  quo  es- 
sent  ista  dimensa,  Cic. 

MENTITUS  Mentita  &  fal^a  plenaque 
erroris,  Cic.  also  Ementitis  auspiciis, 
Id. 

MERCATUS.  Trullam  unatn  mercatam 
a  matrefamilias,  Plin. 

MERITUS.  Quae  Canriis  corona  merita, 
Ptin. 

METATUS.  Metato  in  agello,  HOT.  also 
immetata  jugera,  Id. 

MORATUS.  Saspe  simultates  ira  morata 
facit,  Ovid. 

OBLITUS.  Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  car- 
mina,  Virg. 

OPINATUS.  Improvisa  nee  opinata  no- 
bis,  Cic.  Likewise  its  compound^  IN- 
OPINATUS is  never  taken  in  another 
sense. 

PACTUS.  Ex  quo  destituit  Deos,  mer- 
oede  pacta  Laomedon,  Hor.  Thus  we 
find  pacta  conventa  without  a  con- 
junction in  Cic.  2.  de  Orat.  Et  pacti 
&  convent!  formula,  pro  Cacil. 

PARTITUS.     Partitis  copiis,  Cces. 

POLLICITUS.  Pollicitis  dives  quilibet 
esse  potest,  Ovid. 

PROFESSUS.  Solaque  deformem  culpa 
professa  facit,  Ovid. 

STIPULATUS.     Stipulata  pecunia,  Cic. 

TESTATUS.  Res  ita  notas,  ita  testatas, 
Cic. 


It  is  also  observable,  that  the  simple  being  sometimes  taken  ac- 
tively, the  compound  followeth  the  passive  signification :  for  ultus 
and  ausus  are  actives ;  whereas  inultus  and  inausus  are  passives. 

We  may  likewise  take  notice  on  this  occasion  of  a  Latin  ele- 
gance, which  is  by  putting  the  participle  in  us  oftentimes  after  the 
verbs,  euro,  cupio,  volo,  oportet,  habeo,  and  the  like,  instead  of  the 
infinitive ;  Sed  est  quod  vos  monitos  voluerim,  Plaut.  Adolestenti 
morem  gestum  oportuit,  Ter.  Adversarios  servatos  magis  cupiunt 
quam  perditos  :  And  the  like.  VI. 
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VI.  Some  particular  remarks  on  the  Participle  in  DUS. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  participle  in  BUS  hath  al- 
ways the  passive  signification,  whether  it  comes  from  a  verb  com- 
mon or  deponent,  or  from  a  verb  passive :  yet  some  pretend  to 
say,  that  the  civilians  use  it  almost  in  an  active  signification ;  Di- 
minut'u)  ex  bonis  Jieri  debet  vescendi  pupilli  causa,  for  alendi,  Ulpian. 
But  one  would  think  it  may  rather  be  inferred  from  thence,  that 
vescor  hath  changed  signification,  and  that,  upon  the  decline  of  tire 
Latin  tongue,  it  was  taken  for  alo  ;  just  as  in  very  old  authors  it  is 
taken  for  utor,  as  Nonius  observeth. 

We  have  also  shewn,  that  the  participle  agreeth  more  elegantly 
with  a  substantive  expressed,  than  to  put  it  as  a  gerund  with  a  sub- 
stantive after  it.  Thus  we  say,  Discenda  est  lectio,  rather  than  dis- 
cendum  est  lectionem.  Princeps  vestrce  libertatis  defendendtzfui,  Cic. 
rather  than  defendendi  vestram  libertatem.  And  the  like. 

But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  this  is  elegant  only 
for  those  verbs  which  generally  govern  an  accusative  after  them. 
For  in  regard  to  the  rest,  as  Vivez  observeth,  it  is  always  better 
to  continue  in  the  construction  of  the  gerund :  for  example,  we 
should  not  say,  Veni  hue  tui  serviendi  causa  ;  or  adcarendam  volup- 
tatem  ;  but  tui  observandi,  or  tibi  serviendi  causa  ;  ad  carendum  vo- 
luptate,  and  the  like.  And  if  we  do  say,  Justitice  fruendce  causa, 
Cic.  Beata.  vita,  glorianda  8$  prcedicanda  est,  Id.  and  the  like  :  this 
is  because  fruor,  glorior,  and  the  rest,  used  to  govern  an  accusa- 
tive. And  there  is  no  doubt  but  as  formerly  most  verbs,  not  only 
deponents,  but  moreover  neuters  or  absolutes,  did  govern  this  case, 
as  we  have  above  demonstrated ;  one  might  use  these  expressions 
oftener  than  we  do  at  present,  and  without  committing  a  mistake  : 
as  when  Celsus  saith,  Abstinendus  est  ceger.  But  we  ought  ever 
to  conform  to  the  practice  of  good  writers,  and  not  to  make  use  of 
these  uncommon  expressions  but  with  great  caution  and  good 
authority. 

Now  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  instead  of  joining  the  ab- 
lative to  the  preposition  a  or  ab  after  these  participles,  it  is  much 
more  elegant  to  use  the  dative.  Non  paranda  nobis  soliim,  sedfru- 
enda  etiam  sapientia  est,  Cic.  and  not  a  nobis.  Tibi  ipsi  pro  te  erit 
causa  dicenda,  Id.  not  a  te  ipso  :  Though  we  find  some  with  the  ab- 
lative, quid  tandem  a  Socrate  fy  Platone faciendum  putes?  Cic.  Nequ.e 
enim  hcec  a  te  non  ulciscenda  sunt ;  etiam  si  non  sint  dolenda,  Cic. 

We  have  still  one  elegance  more  to  remark,  which  is  frequently 
used  by  Cicero.  This  is  putting  the  participle  in  DUS  in  the  ab- 
lative absolute,  instead  of  the  gerund  with  the  accusative.  His 
enim  legendis  redeo  in  memoriam  mortuorum,  instead  of  htzc  legendo. 
Exercenda  est  etiam  memoria  ediscendis  ad  verbum  quamplurimis  fy 
nostris  scriptis  fy  alienis,  1.  de  Orat.  Hcec  vel  summa  laus  est  verbis 
transferendis,  ut  sensumferiat  id  quod  translatum  est,  3.  de  Orat.  Hoc 
eb  scepius  testificor,  ut  autoribus  laudandis  ineptiarum  crimen  effugiam, 
Ibid.  In  the  same  manner  in  Livy,  Prolatandis  igitur  comitiis,  quinn 
dictator  magistratu  abiisset,  res  ad  interregnum  rediit.  And  the  like. 
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VII.  Of  the  Participle  of  the  Verbs  called  Impersonate. 

The  impersonate,  as  grammarians  call  them,  have  also  their 
participles  sometimes 

In  NS,  as  ofpcenitet  is  formedp&nitens,  very  usual.  Of  pudct, 
pudcns,  in  Hor.  Ter. 

In  RUM,  Cic.  lib.  2.  ad  Att.  ep.  1.  Nihilo  magis  ei  lictiurum  esse 
plebeio  qutim,  &c.  Plin.  1.  36.  c.  15.  Cum  puderet  vivos,  tanquam 
puditurum  esset  extinctos.  Quintil.  1.  9.  c.  3.  seems  as  if  he  wanted 
to  shew  that  Sallust  had  said,  non  pceniturum  for  non  pccniientiam 
acturum,  whereas  according  to  analogy,  he  should  have  said,  pceni- 
tituritm,  as  Vossius  thinks  that  Sallust  and  Quintiliao  intended  to 
write  it. 

In  UM,  which  may  be  often  referred  to  the  supines  above  men- 
tioned, ch.  2.  and  these  may  either  come  from  the  actives,  as  mi- 
serticm,  pert^csum^  tibitnm,  licitum,  &c.  or  from  the  passive,  as  from 
pugnaturtpugnatum  est,  from  curritur,  ctrrswn  est,  &c.  and  these  are 
much  more  usual :  or,  from  the  deponents,  Quos  non  est  veritum  in 
voluptate  summum  bonum  ponere,  Cic.  which  is  very  rare. 

In  DUS,  as  Hand pcenitendus  labor.  Induci  ad  pudendum  fy  pi- 
gendum,  Cic.  as  likewise  dormiendus  from  dormitur  ;  regnandus  from 
regnatur,  Regnanda  Alba,  Virg.  Jurandus  fromjuratur  ;  vigilandus 
from  vigilatur.  And  the  like. 

There  are  even  a  great  many  participles  supposed  to  come  from 
verbs  personal,  though  in  reality  they  come  only  from  these  im- 
personals,  that  is  from  verbs  that  are  not  used  in  all  persons ;  such 
as  cessatus,  erratus,  conspiratus,  which  cannot  be  derived  from 
cessor,  error ,  conspiror,  since  these  are  not  used ;  but  from  cessattir, 
erratur,  conspiratur :  for  which  reason  the  circumlocution  of  the 
preterite  is  always  formed  by  the  neuter,  cessatum  est,  erratumfuit} 
wnspiratumfuerat,  &c. 

Sometimes  we  form  participles  whose  verbs  are  never  used :  thus, 
though  we  do  not  say  obsolescor,  nor  obsolescitur,  yet  we  find  obso- 
letits.  In  like  manner  we  meet  with  occasus,  though  we  neither 
say  occidor  nor  occiditur,  taking  it  from  cado. 

We  may  subjoin  a  list  of  them,  where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
these  participles  frequently  become  nouns,  because  they  no  longer 
are  expressive  of  time :  and  they  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  signifi- 
cation bordering  upon  the  active. 

Nouns  or  Participles  in  US,  whose  Verbs  are  either 
rare  or  unusual. 

ADULTUS.    Apud  pastores  adultus,  Just.  Nunc  de  Republ.  consult  coepti  sti- 

Adulta  virgo,  Cic.  Hot-  mus,  Cic.                                            * 

ANTECESSUS.     In  antecessum  dabo,  Sen.  Coepta  est  oratio  fieri,  Cic. 

before-hand.  Ante  petitam  pecuniam,  quam  esset 

CESSATUS.     Cessatis  in  arvis,  Ovid.  ccepta  deberi,  Cic. 

CIRCUITUS.     Circuitis  hostium  castris,  COMMENTATUS.     Commentate  oratione, 

C<es.  jg«.  Cic. 

CtENATus.     See  the  next  title*  CONCRETUS.      Cujus  ex  sanguine  con- 

C<EPTUS.     Coeptum  igitur  per  eo$,  de-  cretus  hom»  &  cOalitus  sit,  Gell. 

silum  est  per  hunc,  Cic.  Cw*» 
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CONSPIRATUS.  Assidentem  couspirati 
specie  officii  circumsteterunt,  Suet. 

DECESSUS.  ,  Custodibus  decessis  multi 
interficiuntur,  Ccecil.  or  rather  Cae- 
lius,  in  Prise. 

DECRETUS.  In  the  same  manner  as 
CONCRETUS.  Nocte  di6que  decre- 
tum  et  auctum,  Livius,  or  rather 
Laevius,  in  Prise.  Whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  he.  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ficulty to  say,  adds  Vcssiusj  Luna  de- 
creta,  ostreis  decretis,  but  this  is  very 
rare,  as  tee  have  already  observed, 
when  speaking  of  Cresco,  vol.  1.  p. 
225. 

DECURSUS.     Decurso  spatio  a  calce  ad 
carceres  revocari,   Cic.     Decurso  lu- 
mine  vitae,  Lucr. 
Jam  Leone  decurso,  Solin. 

DEFLAGRATUS.  Fana  flamm&  deflagrata, 
Ennius  apud  Cicer. 

DESITUS.     Desitum  esl,  Cic. 
Papirius  est  vocari  desitus,  Cic. 

EMERITUS.     Emeritus  miles,  Luc. 

Emeritam  puppim,  Mart,  an  old  slip 
that  has  served  its  time. 

EMERSUS.     E  cceno  emersus,  Cic. 

EKRATUS.     Pererratis  finibus,  Virg. 

EVASUS.  Exercitum  cffisum,  evasum- 
que  se  esse,  Liv. 

EXCKETUS.     Excretes  prohibent   a   ina- 
tribus  hcedos,  Virg. 
Nomen  vel  participium  absque  verbi 
origine,  (says   Calepin)  neque  enim 
dioitur  excrescor. 

EXOLETUS.  Exoleta  annalium  vetustate 
exempla,  Liv. 

FESTINATUS.  Mors  festinata,  Tacit. 
Festinatjs  honoribus,  Plin. 

INSERVITUS.  Nihil  est  a  me  in- 
servitum  temporis  causa,  Cic.  I 
have  not  omitted  to  serve  youy  not- 
withstanding the  bad  situation  of  af- 
fairs. 

INSESSUS.  Saltus  ab  hoste  insessus,  Liv. 
surrounded  by  enemies. 

INTERRITUS.  Interritis  multis,  3ua- 
drigar.  apud  Prise. 

INVETERATUS.  Inveterata  querela,  Cic. 
Inveterata  amicitia,  id. 

JURATUS.  Quid  mihi  juratus  est  ar- 
gentum  dare,  Plant.  Non  sum  ju- 
rata,  Turp,  apud  Di',m.  Malo  ei 
jurato  suo,  quam  injurato  aliorum 
tabellas  committere,  Cic.  But  this 
here  ought  not  to  appear  strange,  since 
they  also  said  juror,  from  whence 


cometh  juratur,  in  Lucan.     And  ju- 
rabere,  in  Statius. 
LABOR  ATUS.       Arte     laboratae     vestes, 

NUPTUS.     Nova  nupta,  Ter. 
Novus  nuptus,  Plant. 

OBITUS.  Morte  obita  virgo,  Cic.  Virg. 
Tac. 

OBSOLETUS.  Obsoletum  amicum,  in 
£u.  Curt,  that  is,  whose  services  we 
have  long  made  use  of:  nhich  seems 
to  prove,  that  this  verb,  and  such  like, 
come  rather  from  soleo,  than  from 
oleo,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
vol.  1.  p.  194. 

OCCASUS.  o  Merits.  Ante  solem  oc- 
casum,  Plant,  for  which  reason 
Gellius  saiih,  SOLE  OCCASO,  non  in- 
suavi  venustate  est,  si  quis  autem 
habeat  non  sordidam,  nee  £>roculca- 
tam. 

PERERRATUS.     See  ERRATUS. 

PLACITUS.     Ubi  sunt  cognitae,  placitac 
sunt,  Ter. 
Placita  disciplina,  Colum. 

PRANSUS,  POTUS.     See  the  next  title. 

PR^EBITUS.  Ubi  quoque  Roma?  ingens 
praebitus  error,  Liv. 

PROPEKATUS.  Carmina  properata, 
Ovid.  But  Pliny  hath  also,  Delubra 
occulta  celeritate  properautur.  We 
likewise  meet  with  the  other  participle 
properandus,  Virg.  Vol.  F/ac. 

REDUNDATUS.  Redundatas  flumine  co- 
git  aquas,  Ovid. 

REGNATUS.  Regnata  per  arva,  Virg. 
But  Tacitus  hath  also,  In  ca&teris  gen- 
tibus  quae  regnantur. 

REQUIETUS.     Requietum  volunt  arvura, 
Colum. 
Animi  meliores  requieti  surgent,  Sen. 

SENECTTJS.  o  y*yura.q.  Senecto  cor- 
pore,  Sail. 

SUCCESSUS.  Cum  omnia  mea  causa 
mibi  relies  successa,  turn  etiam  tua, 
Cic.  Fit.  ad  Tyr.  Lambinus  has  left 
out  mibi  successa  ;  hence  Vossius  com- 
plains of  his  often  acting  thus.  Bonis 
successis,  Plant,  in  Prol.  Pseud* 

TITUBATUS.     Vestigia  titubata  solo. 

TRIUMPHATUS.       Triumphatis     Medis, 
Hor. 
Triumpbata  Corinthus,  Virg. 

VIGILATUS.  Vigilatae  noctes,  Ovid. 
We  meet  also  with  VSgilandae  noctes, 
Suintil.  And  in  like  manner  with 

EVIGILO.     Evigilata  consilia,  Cic. 


VIII.  Of  Crenatus,  Pransus,  and  Potus. 

Riamus  and  most  of  the  grammarians  insist,  that  ccenatus,  pran- 

sus9  and  potus,  are  active  preterites  of  cceno,  prandeo,  and  poto,  in 

fr  the 
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the  same  manner  as  caenavi,  prandi,  and  potavi.  A  great  many 
use  them  now  in  this  sense ;  Varro  in  Gell.  lib.  2.  c.  25.  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  well  as  Quintil.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  On  the 
contrary,  Vossius  pretends,  that  pransus,  ccenatus,  and  potus,  are 
only  simple  nouns  adjectives,  and  that  we  cannot  say,  pransus  OP 
ccenatus  sum  apud  te,  instead  of  prandi  or  ccenavi  apud  te  ;  though 
we  may  very  well  say,  addeth  he,  pransus  or  ccenatus  te  accedam. 
Concerning  which  we  have  two  things  to  examine:  the  first,  whe- 
ther pransus  and  ccenatus  are  active  preterites  of  prandeo,  &c. ;  the 
second,  whether  they  are  participles  and  passive  preterites,  or 
merely  nouns  adjectives ;  and  whether  we  must  intirely  reject  this 
Latin  expression,  condemned  by  Vossius,  Ccenatus  sum  apud  te. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  evident,  that  pransus  and 
the   others  are  not  active  preterites  of  prandeo,   cceno,  and  poto. 
Priscian  gives  them  no  other  preterite  than  ccenavi,  prandi,  potavi ; 
and  speaking  of  verbs  which  form  their  preterite  by  the  participle, 
he  reckons  only  gaudeo,  audeo,  soleo,jido,  and j£o  ;  sunt  autem  hces 
SOLA,  says  he. 

2.  As  to  the  second,  it  seems  that  Vossius  ought  not  to  have  ab- 
solutely condemned  this  expression,  Ccenatus  sum  apud  te,  since  we 
meet  with  it  still  in  Livy,  Cum  ccenati  apud  VitelLios  essent,  L.  2. 
c.  4.  Having  supped   with  the  Vitellii.     And  though   other  edi- 
tions have,  cum  cccnatum  esset,  this  does  not  hinder  but  ccenatum 
may  still  be  a  participle,  since  it  marks  its  time,  and  but  it  may 
come  from  ccenatus,  a,  urn,  as  well  as  in  that  passage  which  Vossius 
himself  quotes  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  Nunquam  sine  aliqua  lectione 
apud  eum  ccenatum  est ;  where,  according  to  him,  along  with  ccena- 
tum est  we  must  necessarily  understand  TO  ccenare  for  its  substantive. 
But  what  led  him  into  a  mistake,  was  doubtless  his  not  having  suf- 
ficiently considered,  that  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  verbs  im- 

Eersonal.  And  therefore,  if  ccenatum  est  cometh  from  ccenatur,  as 
e  imagines,  ccenatus  must  come  from  ccenor,  though  this  present 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  found.  And  Cicero  has  manifestly  used  it  as 
a  passive  participle,  where  he  saith,  Ccenato  mihi  etjam  dormienti, 
reddita  est  ilia  epistola,  ad  Att.  lib.  2.  ep.  16.  where  ccenato  signi- 
fies the  time  past,  as  dormienti  the  present. 

What  we  may  therefore  consider  on  this  head,  is,  that  ccenatus, 
pransus,  and  potus,  not  being  active  preterites,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  say,  ccenatus  sum  hanc  rem  ;  but  being  passive  preterites, 
we  may  say,  ccenatus  sum  apud  te,  which  does  not  hinder  us  from 
saying  also,  ccenavi  apud  tet  though  in  different  senses  of  active  and 
passive,  the  latter  being  always  better  Latin,  and  more  generally 
used.  But  what  causeth  mistakes  on  this  occasion,  is  the  small  dif- 
ference there  is  sometimes  between  an  active  and  a  passive  sense, 
and  our  being  accustomed  to  render  one  by  the  other.  This  made 
Vossius  believe  that  cceptus  sum  was  active ;  as  when  Cicero  saith, 
Oratio  ccepta  est Jieri,  for  ccepit,  in  the  preceding  list:  whereas 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  said,  that  cceptus  sum  is  then 
put  where  ccepi  might  have  been,  though  in  a  different  sense,  no- 
thing being  more  easy  than  to  change  a  passive  into  an  active  sense; 
which  has  been  the  foundation,  perhaps,  of  so  many  verbs  com- 
mon 
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man  in  both  significations,  as  may  be  seen  above,  p.  101.  and 
following ;  as  it  has  often  given  occasion  to  take  the  verbs  put  in  an 
absolute  sense,  for  passives,  as  may  be  seen,  p.  100. 

X.    Whether    Adventus    may    be    sometimes  also  an 

Adjective. 

This  is  Palmerius's  opinion,  which  he  hath  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend by  some  mistaken  passages,  as  that  from  Terence's  Phovmio; 
LJatrem  extimescam  ubi  in  mentem  ejus  adventi  venit  ? 

Where  every  body  may  see  that  adventi  is  the  substantive,  of  his 
coming.  The  reader  will  find  this  error  refuted  in  Vossius,  lib.  4. 
de  Anal,  who  proves  extremely  well,  that  adventus  is  never  other 
than  a  substantive. 


SECTION  V. 
Remarks  on  the  indeclinable  Particles. 

CHAPTER   I. 
Remarks  on  th«  Adverbs. 

I.  That  the  Adverbs  admit  of  comparison ;  but  not  of 

number. 

WE  find  some  Adverbs  that  are  compared ;  as  f>atis,  satius  ; 
&BCUS,   secius ;    diu,    diutius,  diutissi me ;    and  some  others; 
though  there  are  very  few  of  these,  as  Probus  hath  observed.     For 
most  of  them,  as  melius,  doctius,  and  the  others,  are  real  nouns,  as 
we  shall  make  appear  hereafter. 

But  adverbs  never  admit  of  number,  though  Priscian  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  For  properly  speaking,  age  and  agite  are  real 
imperatives,  like  lege,  legite.  Age  porrb,  Cic.  Ergo  agite  ojuvenes, 
Virg.  But  what  leads  people  into  an  error,  as  well  on  this  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  is  their  being  translated  by  an  adverb,  Age, 
ista  omittamus,  Cic.  Well,  let  us  lay  those  things  aside.  Age,  dicat, 
sino,  Ter.  Well,  let  him  tell  it.  And  for  this  reason  we  have  left 
them  among  the  adverbs  in  the  rudiments. 

II.  That  'what  is  taken  for  an  Adverb  is  frequently 

another  part  of  speech. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  more  occasions,  where  grammarians 
insist  on  a  word's  being  an  adverb,  when  it  is  another  part  of 
speech ;  as  when  we  say,  tanti,  quanti,  magni;  or  when  we  answer 
to  local  questions,  est  Rom&,  abit  Romam,  venit  Roma.  And  in 
lik*  manner,  domi,  miiitia,  belli,  which  are  real  nouns;  though 
they  have  taken  them  for  adverbs,  because  in  Greek  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  by  adverbs. 

This  mistake  is  still  more  common,  though  perhaps  it  is  more 
excusable,  ip  nouns  that  are  used  only  in  the  ablative:  for  by 

reason 
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reason  that  this  case  frequently  expresseth  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  adverb,  thence  it  proceeds  that  they  are  oftentimes  taken  one 
for  the  other.  Such  is  sponte  :  for,  according  to  Priscian,  we  find 
it  is  a  noun  because  of  the  adjective  which  is  often  joined  to  it, 
sponte  sud.  Such  SLVQ  forte  andfortuito.  Forte  Jurtund,  Ter.  Cic. 
Fors  is  even  in  the  nominative  in  Hor.  And  with  Jbrtuito  we  are 
to  understand  casu. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  alternis,  which  Priscian  ranks 
nevertheless  among  the  adverbs ;  as 

Alternis  dicetis,  amant  alterna  Camcente,  Virg. 
For  alternis  in  this  passage  is  no  more  an  adverb  than  alterna  ;  but 
it  is  an  adjective,  with  which  we  are  to  understand  vicibus. 

The  same  we  may  say  of  repente,  the  ablative  of  repens,  which 
Cicero  has  made  use  of;  Hostium  repens  adventus.  For  as  we  say, 
libens  for  libenter  ;  recens  for  recenter  ;  so  we  say  repens  for  repente, 
as  if  we  were  to  say  repenter,  though  this  word  be  not  used.  Re- 
pente ought  therefore  to  be  taken  as  if  it  were  repentino,  sup.  tern- 
pore.  , 

The  same  again  may  be  said  of  eo,  quo,  primo,  secund'b,  postremo  ,• 
as  we  shall  observe  also  hereafter  in  treating  of  the  figure  of  Ellipsis. 

The  same  also  of  amabo,  which  is  never  an  adverb.  AMABO, 
quern  pecus  grammaticorum  inter  adverbia  reponit,  purum  8$  putum 
*verbum  est,  says  Scioppius.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this, 
because,  even  where  they  pretend  it  is  an  adverb,  it  governs  an 
accusative.  Amabo  te,  I  pray  you. 

But  when  we  say,  Commigravit  hue  vicinice,  Ter.  Hue  dementia 
pervenit,  and  the  like,  we  take  hue  for  hoc,  and  we  understand  genus, 
negotium,  or  locum  ;  that  is  to  say,  Ad  hoc  genus  dementia  ;  Ad  hoc 
locum  vicinitf,  &c.  For  heretofore  they  said  hoc  locum,  just  as  we 
say  JICBC  loca, 

ID  EO  are  two  words,  though  custom  has  made  them  but  one, 
taking  it  as  an  adverb.  The  same  may  be  said  of  quomodo,  postea, 
interea,  siquidem. 

Magis,  nimis,  satis,  or  sat,  are  old  nouns :  for  heretofore  they 
used  to  say,  magis  &  mage,  satis  &  sate,  like  polls  &  pote,  for  all 
genders  and  numbers.  See  the  remarks  on  the  nouns,  ch.  4.  n.  1. 
p.  86.  and  remarks  on  the  verbs,  ch.  3.  n.  1.  p.  115.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  govern  likewise  the  genitive,  nimis  insidiarum,  Cic.  and 
the  like.  See  the  Syntax,  rule  7.  p.  18. 

But  sometimes  these  nouns  are  governed  by  a  preposition  under- 
stood, as  we  have  said  of  PLUS,  in  the  Syntax,  p.  58.  As  also  of 
nimium,  plurimum,  multum,  moreover  of  tantum,  quantum)  which 
have  been  contracted  into  tarn,  quam.  So  that  if  they  be  in  the 
accusative,  we  understand  KATA,  ad,  per,  &c.  Ibi  plurimum  est, 
Ter.  that  is,  per  plurimum,  sup.  tempus.  Nimium  vixit,  that  is,  per 
nimium  tempus.  But  if  they  be  in  the  ablative,  we  understand  in. 
Vixisse  nimio  satius  est  quam  vivere,  Plaut.  for  in  nimio  tempore. 

Hence  in  St.  John,  Vulg.  ed.  chap.  8.  Tu  quis  es?  Principium 
qui  et  loquor  vobis.  It  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  principio  ;  T^V  a^ %w, 
says  the^  Greek,  sup.  xara.  And  thus  it  is  that  Afranius  in  Cha- 
risius  saith,  Principium  hoc  oro,  in  animo  ut  sic  statuas  tuo9  &c. 

VOL.  II.  L  Scioppius 
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Scioppias  hereby  sheweth  that  we  may  indifferently  say,  tertium 
consul,  and  tertio  consul ;  though  the  Romans  formerly  were  so  much 
in  doubt  about  it,  that  A.  Gell.  lib.  10.  c.  1.  takes  notice,  that 
Pompey  consulted  the  most  learned  men  in  the  city,  to  know  how 
he  should  put  it  in  dedicating  the  temple  of  Victory,  and  that  the 
opinions  were  divided ;  Cicero,  not  caring  to  disoblige  one  party 
more  than  another,  advised  him  to  leave  it  abridged,  TERT. 
Varro  likewise  made  some  difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
expression,  thinking  that  quarto,  for  instance,  signified  rather  order 
and  place,  and  quartum  time;  of  which  St.  Austin  also  takes  notice 
in  his  grammar,  though  in  practice  they  are  frequently  con- 
founded. 

But  the  reason  of  the  government  cannot  be  at  all  contested, 
since  we  find  that  some  of  them  have  even  the  preposition  ex- 
pressed. Solutus  columbarum  volatus,  cst  in  multum  velocior,  Plaut. 
where  he  might  have  said  multum  alone  for  in  multum,  which  sup- 
poseth  also  negotium. 

Nee  puer  Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos,  nee  Romula  quondam 
UUo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno,  virg. 

Where  we  see  that  he  has  indifferently  made  use  of  tantum,  and  in 
tantum,  just  as  Juvenal  hath  : 

In  quantum  sitis  atque fames  fy  frigora  poscunt. 
And  Livy,  in  tantum  suam  virtutem  enituisse.     And  in  another  place, 
quantum  magis  pntres  pkbi  se  insinuabant,  eo  acrius  Tribuni  contra 
tendebant.     And  the  like. 

In  a  word,  we  may  say  with  Linacer,  that  all  words  whatever 
which  preserve  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  noun  are  not  adverbs, 
or  at  least  they  are  such  only  by  abuse  and  custom:  and  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  their  force  and  government,  together 
with  the  different  connexions  and  transitions  wherewith  they  are 
used  in  discourse,  we  should  ever  consider  them  in  their  natural 
and  original  signification.  Which  we  shall  now  make  appear  in 
the  word  quod,  and  in  a  list  of  some  particular  words  that  follow. 

III.  That  QUOD  is  never  any  thing  else  but  a  Pronoun 

Relative. 

The  word  quod9  which  is  often  taken  for  an  adverb,  or  for  a 
conjunction,  is  properly  no  more  than  the  neuter  of  the  relative 
quit  qute,  quod.  Which  we  may  consider  here  on  two  particular 
occasions :  one,  where  quod  commonly  includes  the  reason  of  the 
thing ;  and  the  other,  where  it  is  put  after  the  verb,  instead  of  the 
infinitive. 

1.  The  causal  quod,  or  which  includes  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
is  a  pronoun  relative,  governed  by  a  preposition  understood.  Thus 
when  Horace  saith,  for  example,  Incolumis  lector  quod  vivit  in  urbe, 
that  is,  lector  ob  id,  or  propter  id  negotium,  quod  est ;  vivit  in  urbc, 
taking  it  in  an  absolute  sense  ;  or  quod  est  TO  vivere  in  urbe.  In 
like  manner  in  Terence,  Sane  quod  tibi  nunc  vir  videatur  esse  hie, 
nebulo  magnus  est.  Where  quod  is  put  for  ad  id  quod,  in  regard  to 
which,  as  to  what  relates,  &c.  So  true  is  this,  that  sometimes  we 
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find  id  and  quod  together.  L<zt<z  exclamant ;  venit,  id  quod  me  repents 
aspexerant,  Ter.  where,  according  to  Donatus,  he  means  propter 
id  quod,  &c.  And  Cicero  has  used  it  in  the  same  manner,  Teneo 
ab  accusando  vix  me  hercule :  sed  tamen  teneo  :  vel  id  quod  nolo  cum 
Pompeio  pugnare,  vel  quodjudices  nullos  habemus.  Ad  Q.  Fr.  lib.  3. 
ep.  2.  where  having  put  id  quod  in  the  first  member,  and  only 
quod  in  the  second,  he  plainly  intimates,  that  when  this  id  is  not 
expressed,  it  ought  to  be  understood.  True  it  is  that  Lambinus 
has  struck  out  this  id,  like  a  great  many  other  things,  which  he 
did  not  rightly  understand;  but  it  is  in  the  ancient  copies,  as 
Vossius  witnesseth. 

And  Manutius,  in  his  commmentary  on  this  epistle,  observes  the 
same  thing,  adding,  that  this  sort  of  expunctions,  which  have  been, 
made  in  ancient  authors,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  rashness  of  those, 
quorum  aures  imperit&  antiquam,  non  tamen  satis  usupervulgatam  /o- 
quendi  rationem,  nonferrent.  Which  he  further  corroborates  by  this 
other  example  from  Terence,  Id  quod  est  consimilis  moribus,  convinced 
facile  ex  te  esse  nntum  :  and  by  this  from  Livy,  Id  quod  erat  vetusta 
conjunct™  cum  Macedonibus  :  complaining  afterwards,  that  the  per- 
sons employed  on  the  Great  Thesaurus  of  the  Latin  tongue,  have 
inserted  a  multitude  of  things  of  this  sort,  which  are  often  apt  to 
puzzle  us  in  the  perusal  of  authors. 

2.  The  word  quod,  which  is  put  after  a  verb  instead  of  the  infi- 
nitive, is  also  a  relative.  But  it  is  frequently  deprived  of  its  pro- 
nominal use,  and  scarce  retains  any  other  than  that  of  uniting  the 
preposition  where  it  is,  to  another;  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  Gene- 
ral Grammar,  chap.  9.  Though  this  does  not  hinder  it  even  then, 
from  having  its  antecedent  expressed  or  understood.  For  example, 
when  Cicero  saith,  Cum  scripsisset  quod  me  cuperet  ad  urbem  venire : 
And  Plautus,  Sciojam  Jliius  quod  amet  meus,  instead  of  scio  filium- 
amare  meum  ;  it  is  plain  that  quod  then  refers  to  the  thing  known, 
and  to  the  verb  scio  ;  and  that  it  is  just  as  if  we  were  to  say,  Hoc  or 
illud  scio,  nempe  quod,  &c.  where  quod  would  evidently  refer  to  this 
hoc  (sup.  negotium)  as  to  its  antecedent:  thus  Martial, 

Hoc  scio  quod  scribit  nulla  puclla  tibi. 

Where  he  might  have  put,  Scio  quod  nulla  scribit  tibi,  for  nullam 
scribere  tibi,  though  the  word  quod  would  not  then  have  changed  its 
nature.  In  regard  to  which  we  might  produce  an  infinite  number 
of  the  like  examples  ;  as  when  Seneca  says, 

Probo  quod  non  sit  pudica, 
And  Horace, 


1 •  Quod  quanta  plura  parasti, 

Tanto  plura  cupis,  nulUneJaterier  au 


audes  ? 

And  the  declaimer  against  Sallust,  Credo  quod  omnes  tui  similes  inco* 
lumes  in  hac  urbe  vixissent.  And  Claudian, 

Non  credit  quod  bruma  rosas  innoxia  servet. 

And  Ulpian,  Sufficit  mulieri  notumfacere  quod  sit  pr&gnans.  And 
Cicero,  Illud  extremum  est,  quod  recte  vivendi  ratio  meliores  efficif  ; 
where  quod  is  constantly  a  relative ;  though  these  are  modes  of 
speaking  that  might  all  be  rendered  by  the  infinitive. 

1/^5  A  V . 
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IV.  Whether  QUOD  may  be  put  like  the  Greek  "On, 

after  the  Verbs. 

What  we  have  been  saying,  is  almost  sufficient,  to  decide  this 
question,  though  Sanctius  has  pretended  absolutely  to  deny  it;  and 
the  whole  reason  he  produces,  which  he  attempts  to  prove  by  a  vast 
number  of  examples,  is,  that  quod  is  never  any  thing  more  than  a 
relative.  But  since  we  have  made  appear  above,  that  even  when 
it  comes  after  the  verb  instead  of  the  infinitive,  where  it  undoubt- 
edly stands  for  the  b'r/,  it  is  then  as  a  relative;  Sanctius's  argument 
can  give  no  room  to  doubt  of  this  use  of  the  word.  We  shall 
inquire  more  particularly  elsewhere  into  the  nature  of  <m,  and 
we  shall  demonstrate  that  it  is  oftener  a  pronoun  than  the  Latin  quod, 
though  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  easily  put  one  for  the 
other.  Hence  Linacer  censures  those  translators,  who,  to  avoid 
rendering  this  on  by  quod,  have  recourse  to  uncouth  circumlocu- 
tions. And  Vossius,  in  his  book  de  constructione,  observes,  that 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Ovid,  Plautus,  Seneca,  Horace,  and  the  other  pure 
authors,  have  not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  this  quod;  though  in 
his  smaller  grammar  he  says  it  is  not  very  good  Latin,  nor  fit  to  be 
imitated.  But  Manutius,  in  sundry  places,  and  particularly  on  the 
last  epistle  of  the  ninth  book  to  Atticus,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
7th  book  ad  familiar es>  establishes  this  use  of  quod,  as  a  thing  be- 
yond all  manner  of  doubt.  And  though  Henry  Stephen,  in  his 
Thesaurus  on  the  particle  us,  has  called  it  in  question,  yet  we  find 
that  in  his  book  de  Latin,  falsb  suspecta,  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 
and  where  he  treats  the  point  expressly,  he  has  established  it  by  a 
multitude  of  authorities.  So  that  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable 
to  make  any  doubt  of  the  latinity  of  this  expression ;  though  we 
may  grant  that  it  would  be  oftentimes  more  elegant  to  render  it 
by  the  infinitive  ;  since  Cicero,  translating  divers  passages  of  Plato, 
where  on  was  expressed,  has  oftener  made  use  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former. 

Now  the  reason  why  these  expressions  of  the  infinitive,  or  of  the 
word  quod,  are  equivalent  in  sense,  and  a  reason  which  no  one  that 
I  know  of  hath  hitherto  observed,  is  because  the 'infinitive  is  among 
the  moods,  what  the  relative  is  among  the  pronouns,  and  their 
proper  office  is  to  join  the  proposition  to  which  they  belong,  to 
some  other;  as  may  be  seen  more  particularly  in  the  General  Gram- 
mar, part  2.  chap.  9  and  11. 

V.  Remarkable  significations  of  some  Adverbs,  where 

the  origin  of  several  words  is  pointed  out. 

ABHINC,    properly    signifieth     ab     hoc  the   verb   to   which    it  was    joined. 

die,    so    that    it    only    denotes    the  And  it  is  true  that  we  find  in  Pacu- 

term  j    and  the  time  is    afterwards  vius,    fin    armor.   Jud.)     Seque    ad 

put  in   the   accusative  or   the  abla-  ludos  jam  inde  abhinc  exerceant. 

tive.    Alhinc  annis,  or  annos  quinde-  But  every  where  else  we   find   it 

dm,  &c.  only  for  the  time  past.  And  Passerat's 

This  induced  Erasmus  and  Sciop-  Calepin   is   mistaken  in   saying  that 

pius  to  believe  that  it  might  refer  Sosipater    approves    of  it  for    both 

to  the  time  past  and  to  the  future,  tenses,   for  he  does  not   mention    a 

and  that  this  depended  intirely  on  word  about   it,   (though  he  quotes 

the 
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the  above-given  authority  of  Pacu- 
vius)  but  speaks  only  of  two  cases 
which  it  may  govern. 

True  it  is  that  HINC  refers  to  two 
tenses,  but  not  abhinc.  Me  nihilo 
magis  conspiciet,  qudm  si  hinc  ducentos 
annosfuerim  morluus,  Plaut. 

illiquid  convasassem,   atque  hinc 
me  conjecissem  proiinus  in  pedes. 
Ter. 
ADAMUSSIM.      See    lower    down,    Par- 

tim. 

ADHUC.  See  lower  down,  Hactenus. 
ADMODUM.  As  the  Latin  word  mo- 
dus may  be  taken  either  for  the 
quantity  or  the  quality,  so  the  ad- 
verb admodum,  which  is  derived  from 
thence,  signifies  sometimes  a  great 
deal,  and  sometimes  almost  or  about. 
Non  admodum  grandis  natu,  Cic,  not 
very  old.  Curio  nihil  admodum  scie- 
lat  literarum,  Id.  scarce  knew  any 
thing.  Exacto  admodum  mense  Fe- 
bruario,  Liv.  being  almost  expired. 
Sex  millia  hoslium  c&sa,  quinque  ad- 
*modum  Romanorura,  only  five  thpu- 

sand  Romans. 

ANTEHAC.  Heretofore,  that  is,  ante  hczc 
tempora :  for  the  ancients  used  to  say 
hoc  for  heec. 

COMINUS,  is  not  only  taken  for  the 
place,  but  also  for  the  time.  So 
that,  as  Servius  observeth,  it  not, 
only  signifies  ex  propinquo,  near;  but 
likewise  statim,  immediately,  in- 
stantly. 

jacto  qui  semine  cominus  arva 
Insequitur,  Virg.  1.  Georg.  , 
Some  have  questioned  whether  it  did 
not  govern  a  case,  and  therefore  might 
not  pass  for  a  preposition,  as  when 
Propertius  saith, 

Aut  celer  agrestes  cominus  ire  silos. 
And  in  another  place, 

Flumindque  JEmonio   cominus   isse 

viro. 

But  we  may  safely  affirm  it  does  not, 
because  in  the  first  example  it  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  preposition  ad,  just  as 
when  Virgil  saith, 

Sitientes  ibimus  Afros,  for  ad  Afros. 
And  in  the  second,  it  is  only  a  rela- 
tive dative,  which  comes  in  every 
where,  just  as 

//  clamor  ccelo,  and  the  like. 
CUM  or  Quum,  is  an  old  accusative  of 

Sui,  qua,  quod.     See  above,  p.  92. 
CUR,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Cure :  and 
cure,  of  cui  rei.     Plautus  has  put  it 
at  full  length, 

— — —  Viscum  legioni  dedi, 
Funddsquc  eo  prasternebant   folia 
furfuri: 


Cui  rei  ?   Ne  ad  fundas  viscus  ad* 

haresceret. 

But  as  we  have  shewn  when  treating 
of  the  declensions,  and  here  above, 
p.  83,  that  heretofore  the  dative 
being  always  like  the  ablative,  they 
afterwards  struck  out  the  i,  musa 
for  musai  :  in  the  same  manner  they 
said  cur,  or  rafher  quor,  according  to 
the  ancients,  for  cure  or  quare  ;  there- 
fore cur  or  quare  ate.  originally  and  in 
their  signification  the  same  thing. 
Now  when  we  say  quare,  it  is  gene- 
rally an  ablative,  and  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  preposition  de  or  in, 
which  is  sometimes  expressed.  2ud 
de  re  obsecro?  Plautus.  In  e&  re 
marimas  Diis  gratias  agere,  Corn. 
Nepos.  Which  does  not  hinder  but 
cur  may  be  also  taken  for  the  dative 
cui  rei,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  above- 
quoted  passage  of  Plautus. 

Hence  it  appears  why  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  say,  for  instance,  Mirabar 
quid  esset  cur  mihi  nihil  scriberes,  or 
quare  nihil  scriberes,  or  even  quod  tu 
nihil  scriberes,  Cic.  The  two  former 
modes  of  expression  coinciding  with 
the  construction  of  the  ablative,  and 
the  latter  with  that  of  the  accusa- 
tive, quod  standing  there  for  propler 
quod. 

DEIN  cometh  from  DEINDE.  Now 
inde,  as  well  as  hinc,  is  said  of  time 
as  well  as  place;  and  therefore  dein, 
or  deinde,  is  taken  for  postea,  when  it 
refers  to  time,  signifying  either  the 
preterite  or  the  future;  or  for  conse- 
questter,  when  it  refers  to  place.  Acce- 
pit  conditionem  ;  dein  qutcstum  occipit, 
Ter.  Factum  esse  non  negat,  &>  deinde 
facturum  autumat,  Id. 
HACTENUS,  is  said  in  regard  to  place, 
being  formed  of  hac  (sup.  fine)  and 
tenus.  Hac  Trojana  lenus fueril  for- 
tuna  secula,  Virg.  hitherto.  Hactenus 
fuit  quod  a  me  scribi  posset,  Cic.  hi- 
therto. Sed  heec  hac  tenus,  Id.  but  we 
have  said  enough  of  that. 

ADHUC,  on  the  contrary,  signi- 
fies time,  because  it  is  taken  for 
ad  hoc,  sup.  tempus  ;  or  in  the  plural, 
ad  hcec,  as  we  find  it  in  many  edi- 
tions of  Cicero,  sup.  tempora.  And 
this  adverb  is  said  as  well  of  the 
time  present  as  past.  Est  adhuc  non 
Verres,  ted  Mutius,  Cic.  Adhuc  hac 
erant,  C\c.  Adkuc  non  fed, .Id.  Ad* 
hue  unam  d  ie  eputolam  acceperam,  Id. 
&c. 

DEINCEPS  cometh  from  dein  and  capio, 
and  signifieth  the  succession  and  se- 
ries of  things.  DUDUM 
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DUDUM  comes  from  diu  dum,  long  since  ; 
nevertheless  it  sometimes  expresseth 
a  thing  lately  past,  as  Incertior  mullo 
sum  quam  dudum,  Ter.  I  am  now 
more  dubious  than  before. 

EDEPOL,  or  EPOL.  See  lower  down  the 
figure  of  Ellipsis,  list  2. 

ETIAM  is  a  word  compounded  of  et 
jam,  and  has  oftentimes  nearly  the 
same  signification  as  the  two  sepa- 
rate parts.  Like  QUONIAM  for  quo 
jam,  where  the  n  has  been  added  to 
prevent  a  kind  of  hiatus,  the  i  con- 
sonant having  had  a  softer  sound 
with  the  ancients  than  with  us.  So 
that  quo,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
ablative  of  the  manner  or  cause. 

ExAMussiMt    See  Partim  lower  down. 

EXTEMM.O,  as  ELOCO,  signifies  imme- 
diately, upon  the  spot.  For  templum 
was  taken  for  all  sorts  of  places  un- 
covered. Alii extemplo agendum:  alii 
differendum  in  veris  principium  cense- 
bant,  Liv.  But  of  ELOCO  they  have 
formed  illco  or  illico.  Though  we 
likewise  meet  with  it  disjoined,  ex 
loco,  or  ex  hoc  loco,  in  Plautus. 

JAMDUDUM  signifies  a  larger  space  of 
time  than  DUDUM  ;  as  JAMPRIDEM 
than  PRIDEM  ;  as  JAMDIU  than  DIU  ; 
and  they  are  used  in  regard  to 
time  present  as  well  as  past.  Jam- 
dudum  expectant,  Cic.  Ea,  quam 
jamdudum  tractabamus  stabilitas,  Id. 
But  Seneca  has  put  it  for  jam  jam  in 
the  present ;  monslrum  jamdudum  a- 
vehe,  in  Med.  Take  away  this  mon- 
ster quickly.  And  Virgil,  Jamdudum 
sumite  pcenas,  ./En.  2.  Punish  me 
this  instant. 

MAGUOPEUE  is  a  word  compounded  of 
two  ablatives,  magno  and  cpere. 

MANE  is  an  old  ablative,  like  sero,  tern- 
port,  &c.  For  they  used  to  say  ma- 
7iis,  kind  and  favourable,  the  con- 
trary of  which  was  immanis,  cruel 
and  wicked,  which  is  still  preserved  ; 
and  so  they  said  Dii  manes.  In  this 
manner  that  time  which  succeeds  the 
night  they  called  mane,  as  being  naore 
agreeable  than  darkness.  Hence  we" 
likewise  find  mullo  mane,  Cic.  bene 
mane,  Ibid,  very  early.  See  vol.  1. 
p.  167. 

MECASTOR,  MEHERCULES,  MEDIUS  FIDIUS. 
See  the  figure  of  Ellipsis,  list  2. 

NIMIUUM  is  composed  of  ne  and  mirum  ; 
as  much  as  to  say  non  mirum. 

OLIM  is  taken  for  all  sorts  of  time. 
For  the  past  indefinitely;  loqueban- 
lur  olim  sic,  Cic.  For  a  long  while 
since;  Olim  non  stilum  sumsi,  Plin. 


Jun.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote. 
For  a  little  while  ago;  Alium  esse 
censes  nunc  me  atque  olim  cum  dabamt 
Ter.  Different  from  what  I  was  late- 
ly. For  the  present ;  Ut  tandem  per ~ 
cipias  gaudium  quod  ego  olim  pro  te 
non  temere  pr&sumo,  Plin.  Jun.  that 
is,  now,  according  to  Robert  Stephen. 
For  the  future ;  Forsan  et  hose  olim 
meminisse  juvabit,  Virg.  For  an  un- 
determinate  time;  Ut  pueris  olim. 
dant  crustula  blandi  doctores,  Hor. 
do  sometimes  gite.  For  always  j 
Hoc  tibi  prcevalidas  olim,  multoque 
fuentes  sufficiet  Baccho  vites,  Virg. 
always. 

PARTIM  is  an  old  accusative,  like 
navim,  puppim,  which  must  be  go- 
verned by  nnra.  Hence  we  say  par- 
tim  eorum,  the  same  as  pars  eorum, 
Cic.  Sed  eorum  partim  in  pompd, 
partim  in  acie  illustres  esse  voluerunt, 
2.  de  Orat.  speaking  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Isoc rates.  But  some  of  them, 
says  he,  wanted  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  schools,  (in  pompaj  and  others  at 
the  bar  (in  acie). 

The  same  must  be  said  of  ada- 
mussim,  which  we  read  in  Varro,  1. 
de  R.  R.  and  of  examussim,  which  is 
in  Plautus. 

PARUM  is  also  a  noun  as  well  as  PAU- 
LUM,  which  supposeth  ad  or  jtara. 
They  come  from  wat^o?,  puucus,  or 
-TWygov,  from  whence  striking  out  the 
letter  v,  they  made  parum,  and 
changing  the  g  into  X,  pattlum.  Par- 
vum  comes  also  from,  thence,  by 
transposing  the  letter  r. 

These  nouns  also  are  to  be  found 
iu  different  cases.  In  the  nomin. 
Parum  est  quod  homines  fefellisti.  Cic. 
sup.  negolium.  Parum  meministi  quid 
concesseris,  Id.  for  ad  parum.  Like- 
wise>  parum  multi,  to  signify  few. 
Parum  seepe,  seldom.  Paulum  hu- 
manior,  &c. 

PEDETENTIM  comes  from  pede  tendendo, 
little  by  little,  insensibly. 

PEREGRE  is  taken  for  different  places; 
where  we  are,  peregre  absum  ;  where 
we  are  going  to,  peregre  nbeo  ;  where 
we  come  from,  peregre  domumredeo. 

PERENDIE,  after  to-morrow,  is  used 
for  perempta  die,  as  Charisius  ob- 
serveth. 

PBRINDE  denotes  resemblance,  Omnes 
res  perinde  sunt,  ut  agast  ut  eas  magni 
jkcias,  Plaut.  Things  are  just  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  we  have  of 
them.  Mithridates  corpore  ingens  per- 
inde armatus,  Sal. 

PBSSUM 
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PBSSUM  is  used  for  pensum.    See  the 

Preterites,  vol.  1.  p.  287. 
PR^BQUAM.^    PRJEUT. 
PROQUAM*    PROUT. 

See    the   chapter    of   Conjunctions, 
lower  down. 

PROTINUS  is  as  if  it  were  porro  tenus, 
and  therefore  denotes  continuity  of 
place  or  time.  Protinus  aerii  mellis 
ccelestia  dona  exequar,  Virg.  immedi- 
ately. En  ipse  capellasprotinus  eeger 
ago,  Id.  I  drive  them  far  from 
hence.  Cum  protinus  ulraque  tellus 
una  foret,  Virg.  signifying  that  Si- 
cily was  formerly  joined  to  Italy. 
QUAM.  See  the  chapter  of  Conjunctions 

hereafter. 

QUANDOQ.UE  is  an  abbreviation  for 
quandocunque.  Indignor  quandoque 
bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  Hor.  that 
is,  quandocunque.  Quandoque  ara- 
fatur,  Colum.  As  often  as  they  shall 
plow.  And  it  generally  bears  this 
signification,  as  Sanctius  observeth, 
unless  it  be  resolved  into  two  words, 
O  rus  quando  ego  te.  aspiciam,  quan- 
doque Licebity  &c.  Hor.  for  &>  quando 
licebit. 

QUIN  serves  sometimes  to  interrogate, 
sometimes  to  increase  and  extend 
the  sense,  and  sometimes  to  excite. 
On  all  these  occasions  it  is  put  for 
qui,  and  net  or  non.  And  then  qui 
is  the  ablative  of  the  relative,  for 
quo  sup.  modo, 

£uin  vocasli  hominem  ad  ccenam, 
Plaut.  that  is,  qui  non,  or  quomodo 
non.  Why  did  not  you  call  him  ? 
how  comes  it  that  you  did  not  call 
him  ?  Quid  stas  lapis  ?  quin  accipis  9 
Ter.  Quin  tu  hoc  audis  ?  Id.  Quin 
morere  ?  Virg.  &c. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  it  at 
full  length.  Efficc  qui  uxor  detur 
tibi ;  ego  id  effic'iam  miki  qui  ne  dettir. 
Ter.  where  even  according  to  Dona- 
tus,  qui  stands  for  quemadmodum, 
and  ne  for  non.  Quid  nunc  agimus, 
quin  redeamus,  Id.  that  is  immo  redea- 
muSj  &?  quid  ni. 

Hie  non  est  locus, 

i  Quin  tu  alium  qu&ras,  cuit  &c. 

Plaut.  and  the  like. 

Quo  is  ever  a  relative,  and  may  be 
taken  either  for  the  dative,  or  abla- 
tive singular,  or  for  the  accusative 
plural.  Se  the  chapter  of  Pronouns, 
p.  94. 

QUOAD.  Tursellinus  saith  that  quoad 
hoc,  or  quoad  illud,  is  not  Latin ; 
but  that  we  should  say  quod  ad  hoc 
special,  or  quod  ad  illud  pertinet.  O- 


thcrs  nevertheless  admit  of  this  word 
quoad  for  quantum  ad,  which  they 
prove  by  a  passage  of  the  civil  Law, 
book  41.  tit.  1.  §  3.  Nee  interest 
(quoad  feras,  beslias  &*  volucres}  u>- 
trum  in  suo  quisquefundo  capiat  an  in 
alieno.  The  great  Thesaurus  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1573,  which  is  the  best  edition ; 
.and  all  Stephen's  dictionaries,  even 
the  last,  that  of  Honorat,  make 
particular  mention  of  quoad  in  this 
sense,  which  they  support  by  this 
law  of  Caius ;  and  it  is  true  that  it 
occurs  in  some  editions  of  the  body 
of  civil  law,  as  in  that  of  the  widow 
Chevalon,  in  1552. 

But  in  all  probability  that  is  a 
mistake,  so  that  we  ought  to  read 
quod  ad,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Pandects  printed  from  the 
famous  original  of  Florence,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  the  oldest 
manuscript  in  Europe,  where  we 
find  this  law  thus  worded,  2uod 
ad  feras,  vestias,  &c.  In  like  man- 
tier  we  read  it  in  the  edition  of 
Christopher  Plantin  in  1567,  and 
in  all  the  best  printed  copies,  as 
those  of  Contius  or  Le  Conte,  Mer- 
linus,  Nivellus,  Dionysius  Godofre- 
dus,  and  others;  except  that  they 
put  bestiast  where  the  former  have 
vestias,  with  a  v,  concerning  which 
see  the  Treatise  of  Letters,  book  9. 

However,  should  we  be  inclined 
to  approve  of  the  word  quoad,  which 
some  able  moderns  have  made  use  of 
instead  of  quantum  ad,  as  Scioppius, 
Sanctius,  and  others  ;  we  might  do 
it  even  by  the  authority  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  frequently  makes  use 
of  quoad  ejus  facere  poteris ;  quoad 
ejus  fieri  possit,  &c.  where  quoad 
stands  for  quantum  ad,  and  facer e  or 
fieri  for  a  noun  governed  by  ad  in 
the  accusative,  which  afterwards 
governeth  ejus  in  the  genitive,  sup. 
rei  or  negotii.  So  that  quoad  ejus 
facere  potero,  for  example,  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  quantum  ad  factum 
ejus  rei  potero  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  rest. 

Thus  in  the  second  epistle  of  the 
third  book,  writing  to  Appius,  he 
saith,  Vides  ex  S.  C.  provinciam  esse 
habendam:  si  earn,  quoad  ejus  facere 
poteris,  qttam  expeditissimam  mihi  tra- 
dideris,  facilior  erit  miki  quasi  decur- 
sus  mei  temporis.  And  in  another 
place,  Ut  quoad  ejus  fieri  possit,  pr<e- 
seniies  tute  desiderium  meo  labore  mi- 
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nuatur,  Id.  Nee  intermitias,  quoad  ejus  power.     Which  is  sufficient  to  shew 

reifacerepoleris,   (so  far  as  you  are  that  we  ought  not  easily  to  censure 

able)   scriberc   ad  me,   Id.     This  ex-  q uoadhoc  or  illud,  instead  of  quantum 

pression  being  the  same  as  if  it  were  ad,  though  the  safest  way  is  to  make 

772  quantum  ad :  and  the  same  may  be  use  of  quod  ad. 

said  of  the  rest.     For  that  quoad  of  QUOD  is  always  a  relative.      See  the 

itself  may  have  the  same  force  as  third  article,  p.  146. 

quantum  ad,  there  is  hardly  any  pos-  QUUM.     See  Cum. 

sibility  of  doubting:  for   as  quantum  SCILICET,  is  said  for  scire  licet,    in  the 

is  an  accusative  governed  by  nara,  same  manner  as  VIDELICET  for  videre 

or  in  understood,  according  to  what  licet ,  and  ILICET  for  eas  licet. 

hath  been  already  said,  n.  2.  so  quo  is  VENUM,  which  is  taken  for  an  adverb, 

an  old  accusative  plural,   like  ambo,  or  for  the  supine  of  veneo,  is  only  a 

governed  also  by  tiara,,  as  it  likewise  noun  substantive.     See  the  Preterites, 

is  in  this  passage  of  Cicero,  quoad  po-  vol.  1.  286. 

tuit  restitit,  I<f>'  6<rov,  to  the  best  of  his 


CHAPTER  II. 
Remarks  on  the  Prepositions. 

THE  prepositions  that  have  no  case  are  not  adverbs,  says 
Sanctius,  because  they  have  always  their  case  understood ; 
as,  Longo  post  tempore  venit,  that  is,  Longo  tempore  post  id  tempus. 
But  we  have  shewn  in  the  nineteenth  rule,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  words  supposed  to  be  prepositions,  which  are  otherwise,  %c. 

A  preposition,  as  the  very  name  implies,  ought  always  to  pre- 
cede its  case  in  the  natural  order  of  construction.  If  it  followeth, 
this  is  by  means  of  a  figure  called  Anastrophe,  as  Glandem  atque 
cubilia  propter  pugnabant,  Hor.  Thus  quamobrem  is  for  ob  quam 
rem  ;  quapropter  for  propter  qua  or  qua  ;  qiiocirca  for  circa  quod,  &c. 

Prepositions  of  both  cases  may  be  joined  in  composition,  not 
only  to  the  other  parts  of  speech,  but  moreover  to  themselves  ;  as, 
Inante  diem  quintum  Cat.  Novemb.  Cic.  Exante  diem  Non.  Jun.  Cic. 
Insuper  his,  Virg.  Insuper  alienos  rogos,  Lucr.  We  meet  even 
\vith  postante  in  Varro ;  circumsecus  in  Appul.  incircum  in  Macer. 
Jurisc.  And  these  compounded  prepositions  may  be  likewise 
joined  to  a  verb,  as  insuperhabcre  in  Gellius,  Appul.  and  Papi- 
nian,  for  to  despise,  or  to  set  slight  on  a  thing.  Now  in  regard  to 
the  regimen  of  these  prepositions,  we  must  say  either  that  they 
govern  the  same  case  as  the  simple,  which  is  last  in  composition,  as 
Exante  diem  quintum  idus  Oct.  Liv.  or  that  there  are,  in  such  case, 
two  sentences  included  in  one,  so  that  this  signifieth,  ex  die  ante 
diem  quintum,  &c. 

Prepositions  are  sometimes  derived  from  a  noun ;  as  circum  from 
circus,  secundum  from  secundus  ;  for  whatever  is  next  a  thing,  comes 
after  it.  Hence  some  are  of  opinion,  that  when  we  find  prcesente 
testibus,  absente  nobis,  and  the  like,  absente  and  prcesente  are  become 
prepositions,  and  have  the  same  force  as  clam  nobis,  coram  testibus, 
&c.  And  Vossius  seems  to  favour  this  notion  ;  though  we  may  also 
explain  these  phrases  by  a  Syllepsis,  as  we  shall  further  observe 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  figures  of  construction. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Remarks  on  the  Conjunctions. 

I.  That  the  Conjunctions  have  not  always  the  same  thing 

before  as  after  them. 

IN  figurative  syntax  the  conjunctions  do  not  connect  the  words 
so  much  as  the  sense ;  and  therefore  they  have  not  always  the 
same  case  after  as  before  ;  yet  if  we  resolve  the  phrase  by  the  sim- 
ple construction,  we  shall  find  they  have  always  like  cases :  for  emi 
centum  aureis  fy  pluris,  implies  emi  centum  aureis,  fy  pretio  pluris 
<zris.  Est  domusfratris  #  meat  that  is  to  say,  Est  domusjratris  8$ 
domus  mea.  So  when  we  say,  Malo  esse  Romce  quam  Athenis,  it 
means,  Malo  esse  in  urbe  Romce  quam  in  Aihenis.  But  when  Boe- 
tius  saith,  Mulier  reverendi  admodum  vultus,  Sf  ocutis  ardentibus; 
we  are  to  understand  cum,  that  is,  Et  mulier  cum  oculis  ardentibus. 
And  in  like  manner  the  rest. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  interrogation :  for  if  I  answer  in 
the  same  case,  it  is  because  I  understand  the  same  verb :  but  if  I 
suppose  another,  I  shall  answer  in  another  case ;  and  even  sup- 
posing the  same  verb,  if  the  government  be  changed:  Quanti  emiS' 
ti  ?  Grandi  pecunia :  and  the  like. 

Conjunctions  have  not  always  the  same  degree  of  comparison 
after  as  before :  Homo  fy  mei  observantissimus,  8?  sui  juris  dignita- 
tisque  retinens,  Cic.  nor  the  same  tense  and  moods  ;  Nisi  me  lactasses 
amantem,  fy  Jalsa  spe  producer  esy  Ter.  Confidebam  ac  mihi  per' 
suaseramjbre,  &c. 

II.  Which  Conjunctions  require  rather  the  Indicative, 

and  which  the  Subjunctive. 

We  have  already  seen,  p.  108.  that  these  two  modes  are  com- 
monly taken  for  one  another.  Nevertheless  they  are  sometimes 
determined  by  the  conjunctions. 

Quanquam,  etsi,  tametsi,  are  more  commonly  joined  with  the  in- 
dicative, though  they  are  sometimes  found  with  the  subjunctive. 
Quanquam  Volcatio  assentirentur,  Cic.  Etsi  illis plane  orbatus  essem, 
Cic.  Etsi  pars  aliqua  ceciderit,  Caes. 

Quamvis,  licet,  etiamsi:  Quando,  or  cum  (for  since}  quandoquidern, 
are  generally  joined  with  the  subjunctive;  yet  we  sometimes  find 
them  with  the  indicative ;  Me  quamvis  pietas  fy  cura  moraturt  Hor. 
which  occurs  frequently  in  this  poet's  writings.  Nam  ista  veritas 
etiamsi jucunda  non  est>  mihi  tamen  grata  est,  Cic.  Quando  te  id  video 
desiderarey  Cic.  Since  I  see  that,  fyc.  Quandoquidem  tu  mihi  affuisti, 
&c.  Id. 

— —  Quandoquidem  est  ingenio  bono. 

Cumque  huic  veritus  est  optima  adolescentifacere  injuriam,  Ter. 

QUOD,  whether  it  be  used  m  giving  reason,  as  we  have  already 
observed  on  the  chapter  of  Adverbs,  n.  3.  p.  146.  or  whether 

it 
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it  be  put  after  the  verb  instead  of  the  infinitive,  as  in  the  following 
n.  is  joined  both  with  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative,  because 
on  all  those  occasions  it  is  a  relative.  See  the  places  here  quoted. 

UT  for  that,  commonly  takes  the  present  subjunctive,  if  it  has 
a  verb  of  the  present  or  future  tense  before  it :  In  eo  vis  maxima  est 
ut  simus  ii  qui  haberi  volumus,  Cic.  Ut  inperpetuapace  esse  possitis, 
providebo)  Cic. 

If  it  be  a  preter  tense,  we  put  the  imperfect  subjunctive  after  ut  ; 
Tantum  cepi  dolorem,  ut  consolatione  egerem,  Cic. 

Nevertheless  if  the  action  signified  by  the  preter  tense  still  con- 
tinueth,  we  may  put  the  present  after  ut :  Orare  jussit  ad  se  ut  ve~ 
nias,  Ter.  Because  she  has  desired  it,  and  desires  it  still. 

UT  for  postquam  requires  the  indicative. 

Ut  sumus  in  Ponto,  terfrigore  constitit  Ister,  Ovid. 

Since  we  have  been. 

In  like  manner  DONEC  for  quamdiu  : 

Donee  erisfcelix,  multos  numerabis  amicos,  Ovid. 

DUM  likewise  denoting  the  present,  Dum  apparatur  virgo,  Ter. 
While  they  are  dressing  her. 

But  DUM,  signifying,  provided,  or  until,  requires  the  subjunc- 
tive. Dum  prosim  tibi,  Ter. 

Tertia  dum  Latio  regnantem  viderit  cestas,  Virg. 

JAMDUDUM  and  JAMPRIDEM  are  more  elegantly  joined  with 
the  indicative,  when  an  action  is  implied,  which  still  continueth. 
Jamdudum  animus  est  in  patinis,  Ter. 

In  like  manner  JAM  OLIM.  Olim  jam,  imperator,  inter  virtutes 
tuas,  livor  locum  qu&rit,  Quint. 

QUASI  and  CEU  VERO  for  quasi  vero,  are  put  with  the  subjunc- 
tive, Quasi  non  norimus  nos  inter  nos,  Ter.  Ceu  verb  nesciam,  Plin. 
As  if  I  did  not  know,  fyc. 

In  the  same  manner  TANQUAM  for  quasi.  Tanquam  nesciamus, 
Plin.  Likewise  tanquam  si.  Suadeo  videas  tanquam  si  tua  res  agatur, 
Cic.  But  TANQUAM  for  sicut  governs  the  indicative.  Tanquam 
Philosophorum  habent  disciplines  ex  ipsis  vocabula,  Ter. 

PERINDE  by  itself  frequently  assumes  the  indicative,  Hcec  ipsa 
omnia  perinde  sunt,  ut  aguntur,  Cic.  Rut  perinde  ac  si  is  ever  joined 
to  the  subjunctive.  Perinde  ac  si  virtute  vicisseni,  Caes. 

NE,  when  used  for  a  prohibition,  is  joined  either  to  the  impera- 
tive, or  the  subjunctive.  Ne  crucia  te,  Ter.  Don't  torment  your- 
self. Ne  post  conferas  culpam  in  me,  Id. 

If  it  be  used  in  interrogating,  the  same  as  an  and  num,  it  chuses 
the  indicative. 

Quid puer  Ascanius?  Super atne  fy  vescitur  aura?    ^En.  3. 

If  it  serves  only  to  express  some  doubt,  it  requires  the  subjunc-^ 
tive.  Honestumnefactu  sit  an  turpe  dubitant,  Cic. 

Hereto  we  might  also  add  ne  for  ut  ne,  which  always  requires  the 
subjunctive,  in  favour  of  ut,  which  is  understood  We  shall  see 
examples  hereof  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  other  conjunctions  generally  follow  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
course, sometimes  admitting  one  mood,  sometimes  another,  ac* 
cording  as  the  context  and  the  several  particles  seem  to  require ; 

which 
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which  is  easier  learnt  by  the  use  of  authors,  than  by  any  instructions 
we  are  capable  of  giving. 

III.  Of  Negative  Conjunctions. 

Nobody  can  be  ignorant  that  where  there  are  two  negatives  in 
the  Latin  language,  they  frequently  destroy  each  other,  and  there- 
fore are  equivalent  to  an  affirmation :  yet  we  must  here  observe, 
that  the.  contrary  oftentimes  happeneth.  Hence  we  see  that 
Plautus  hath,  Neque  nescio,  for  nescio  ;  and  Terence,  nee  nemo  for 
et  nemo :  And  in  another  place,  Ne  temere  facias,  neque  tu  hand 
dicas  tibi  non  prcedictum.  And  Virgil, 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phcenissa,  nee  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  noctem 

Accipit Mn.  4. 

And  Cic.-Negabunt  id  nisi  sapienti  non  posse  concedi.  And  in  another* 
place,  Neminem  unquam  non  re,  non  verbo,  non  vultu  denique  offendi. 
And  Livy,  Ut  nemo  non  lingua,  non  manu  promtior  in  civitate  habe-    t|L 
retur. 

But  this  is  still  more  usual  as  well  as  more  elegant,  when  the 
negative  is  put  for  the  disjunctive  vel ;  Nullam  esse  art  em  nee  di- 
cendi,  nee  differ endi putant,  Cic.  Non  me  carminibus  vincet,  nee  Or- 
pheus, nee  Linus,  Virg.  Nulla  neque  turpi,  nequejlagitioso  qu&stu,  Cic. 
Quanquam  negent.  nee  virtutes,  nee  vitia  crescere,  Cic.  And  this 
remark  is  still  more  considerable  in  the  Greek  language,  where 
we  sometimes  meet  with  three  negatives  successively,  which  only 
strengthen  the  negation,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  New  Method  of 
learning  that  tongue. 

The  conjunction  NEC  is  taken  for  fy  non.  But  sometimes  it 
joins  a  thing,  and  makes  the  signification  thereof  fall  upon  another 
in  the  same  tense,  as  in  Virgil,  speaking  of  an  old  horse  that 

ought  to  be  discharged  from  labour,  Hunc aide  domo,  nee  turpi 

ignosce  senecteu  ;  that  is,  Hunc  abde  domo,  8$  parce  senecttz  non  turpi. 
Which  some  not  rightly  understanding,  imagined  it  implied  a  con- 
tradiction. 

After  non  modo,  we  sometimes  understand  also  a  non.  See  the 
figure  of  Ellipsis,  in  the  next  book,  n.  11. 

IV.  Some  other  remarks  concerning  particular  Con- 
junctions. 

LICET  is  properly  never  any  thing  but  a  verb,  as  per  me  licet, 
sup.  tibi,  or  vobis,  &c.  and  it  is  also  made  use  of  in  compliances, 
as  if  one  should  say,  veniam  ad  te  ?  the  other  would  answer,  licet, 
you  may,  I  agree,  I  permit  you.  See  the  Preterites,  vol.  1.  p.  306. 

Therefore  we  may  make  use  of  this  verb  in  all  these  tenses, 
Licet  facias  :  Licebit  repotia  celebret,  Hor.  Licebit  curras,  Hor.  Li- 
cuitfaceres,  &c.  where  we  see  that  the  reason  why  licet  governs  the 
subjunctive,  is  because  ut  is  understood.  And*  indeed  we  never 
find  any  other  than  the  subjunctive  mood  in  classic  authors  ;  which 
made  Sanctius  and  Alvarez  believe  that  the  rule  was  without  ex- 
ception ;  though  in  civilians  we  read,  Licet  subject  a  transactio  est, 
Ulp.  Licet  nonfuit  damnatio  secuta,  Mod. 

NISI 
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NISI  is  oftentimes  taken  for  sed,  as  Manutius  and  Stevech  have 
.observed,  Eodem  modo,  anseres  alito,  nisi  prius  data  bibere,  Cato,  for 
sed  prius.  Nisi  utpericulumjiat,  visam  quid  velit,  Plaut.  Ei  liberorum 
nisi  diviticc,  nihil  erat,  Id.  Quamobrem  ?  P.  nescio,  nisi  mihi  Deos 
satis  nesciofoisse  iratos,  qui  auscidtaverim,  Ter.  Nisi  Poljilium  meum 
multis  modisjam  expecto,  ut  redeat  domum,  Id.  Nihil  mihi  gratius  fa- 
cere  potes,  nisi  tamen  id  erit  gratissimum,  si  qu&  tibi  mandant  confe- 
ceris,  Cic.  Tuas  literas  expectabam  :  nisi  illud  quidem  mutari,  si  ali- 
ter  est,  ut  oportet,  non  video  posse,  Id.  Omnino  hoc  eodem  modo  ex  hoc 
parte  Jiunt,  nisi  illud  erat  infinitum,  Id.  Nee  cur  ille  tantopere  con- 
tendat  video,  nee  cur  tu  repugnes  :  nisi  tamen  multominus  tibi  concedi 
potest  quam  illi ;  laborare  sine  causa,  Id.  Cohortibus  armatis  septus  se- 
natus,  nihil  aliud  vere  potest  decernere,  nisitimere,  Id.  Ep.  ad  Octav. 
Quod  quce  cceteri  miserias  vocant,  voluptati  habuisset :  nisi  tamen  Re- 
pub,  bene  atque  decore  gesta,  Sail.  And  in  Spanish  nothing  so  com- 
mon as  to  see  their  sino  (which  properly  answers  to  nisi)  put  for 
sed. 

Now  this  remark  helps  to  explain  several  obscure  passages'  not 
only  in  profane,  but  in  ecclesiastic  authors.  As  in  this  celebrated 
expression  of  Pope  Stephen  to  S.  Cyprian,  Nihil  innovetur,  nisi 
quod  traditum  est,  which  some  of  the  learned  moderns  pretend  to 
be  corrupted,  and  that  we  ought  to  read  in  id  quod  traditum  est. 
But  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  better  expressed,  if  we  consider  that 
nisi  is  there  for  sed.  Nihil  innovetur  ;  sed  quod  traditum  est ;  Let 
there  be  no  innovation,  but  abide  by  tradition. 

In  like  manner  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Vulgate  edition;  when 
Naaman,  after  his  cure,  saith  to  the  prophet ;  Non  enim  faciet  ul- 
tra servus  tuus  holocauslum  aut  victimam  diis  alienis,  nisi  Domino  soli, 
for  sed  Domino  soli.  And  in  the  New  Testament  also  of  the  Vulgate 
edit,  quos  dedisti  mihi,  custodivi :  fy  nemo  ex  Us  periit,  nisijilius  per- 
ditionis,  John  17.  that  is,  sedjilius  perditionis.  For  Christ  is  speak- 
ing of  his  elect,  to  whom  this  son  of  perdition  did  not  belong. 
And  in  St.  Paul.  Miror  quod  sic  tarn  cito  transferimini  ab  eo  qui  vos 
vocavit  in  gratiam  Christi,  in  aliud  evangelium,  quod  non  est  aliud  .• 
nisi  sunt  aliqui  qui  vos  contur bant,  Gal.  1.  that  is,  sed  sunt  aliqui,  &c« 
Scientes  quod  non  justificatur  homo  ex  operibus  legis  ;  nisi  per  Jidem 
JESU  CHRISTI,  Ibid,  that  is,  sed  per  Jidem  J.  C.  Again,  Panes 
propositions  comedit,  quosnonlicebateiedefre,nequeiisquicumeoerant: 
nisi  solis  sacerdotibus,  Matt.  12.  Et  prceceptum  est  illis  ne  l&derent 
Jcenum  terrte,  neque  omne  viride,  neque  omnem  arborem  :  nisi  tantum 
homines  qui  non  habent  signum  Dei  in  frontibus  suis,  Apocal.  9.  Non 
intrabit  in  earn  aliquod  coinquinatum,  aut  abominationem  Jhciens  4' 
mendacium  ;  nisi  qui  scripti  sunt  in  libro  vitce  agni,  Ib.  21.  Unde  enim 
sets  mulier,  si  virum  salvum  fades  ;  fy  unde  scis  vir,  si  mulierem  sal- 
yam  fades?  Nisi  unicuique  divisit  Dominus,  ita  ambulet,  1  Cor.  17. 
for  sed  unusquisque  ita  ambulet, .  sicut  illi  divisit  Dominus  :  But  let 
every  man  behave  according  to  the  gift  he  has  received  of  the 
Lord. 

Now  these  turns  of  expression  will  not  surprise  us,  if  we  con- 
sider the  great  relation  between  these  two  particles,  sed  fy  nisi. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is  that  the  Hebrews  express  them  by  the  same  word  »a 
OX  chi  im,  or  yh  DX  itnlo,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  by  low  ^9 
nisi ;  as  in  Gen.  c.  22.  v.  26.  sometimes  by  aAAa,  sed9  as  in  the 
same  book,  c.  24.  v.  28.  and  sometimes  by  «AX'  $,  as  in  the  2d 
book  of  Kings,  chap.  5.  v.  17.  Saint  Paul  hath  also  said,  T/$  «» l$i 

IlaDA©",  T/*  SE  'AwoAAw?,  aXA'  11  ^axovo/  &  <wv  E9T/pv<rale  J  1  Cor.  3.  5. 
yww  igitur  est  Paulus,  quis  verb  Apollo,  nisi  ministri  per  quos  credi- 
distis  ?  And  the  rest  in  the  same  manner. 

QUAMVIS,  says  Sanctius,  cometh  from  qttantumvis ;  whereby 
we  may  judge,  continues  he,  on  what  occasion  we  ought  to  make 
use  of  this  particle,  because  it  always  includes  a  mode  of  com- 
plying or  granting,  and  it  can  never  be  used,  but  where  you  may 
also  make  use  of  quantumvis.  Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima 
septis,  Virg.  that  is,  quantumvis  multa.  Quamvis  parvis  Italics 
latebris  contentus  essem,  Cic.  Se  beneficium  dedisse  arbitrantur,  cum 
ipsi  quamvis  magnum  acceperint,  Cic.  Quamvis  sublimes  debent 
humiles  metuere,  Phaedr.  Men,  though  never  so  great,  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  little  people. 

We  frequently  meet  with  these  two  conjunctions  joined  toge- 
ther. And  thus  it  is  very  common  to  find  two  particles  that  have 
the  same  force,  or  a  similar  signification ;  as  ergo  igitur,  post  hoc 
dein,  Dein postea,  Tandem  denique,quiaenim,  quidemcerte9  Extemplo 
simul,  En  ecce,  quippe  quia,  Olim  quondam,  Tandem  itaque,  quia  nam9 
Nam  cur,  Mox  deinde,  &c.  Examples  hereof  are  common  in  Plau- 
tus,  Terence,  Lucan,  and  even  in  Cicero,  and  Caesar.  Itaque  ergo 
amantur,  Ter.  and  the  like,  which  we  may  always  refer  to  the 
figure  of  pleonasm,  as  well  as  when  there  are  two  negatives  instead 
of  one,  as  Nemo  nullus,  neque  nescio,  nulla  neque,  and  others,  of 
which  we  have  already  made  mention. 

But  when  we  say,  Etsi  quamvis,  quamvis  licet,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly a  pleonasm,  since  these  words  have  a  different  signification  : 
as  appears  by  putting  quantumvis  instead  of  quamvis  ;  besides,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  licet  is  never  any  thing  but  a  verb. 
Thus  we  find  it  in  Cicero,  Etsi  quamvis  nonfueris  suasor,  approba- 
ior  certlfuisti.  And  in  another  place,  quamvis  licet  excellas  ;  quam- 
vis enumeres  multos  licet,  and  the  like,  which  are  no  more  pleo- 
nasms, than  when  he  says  against  Verres,  quamvis  callide,  quamvis 
audacter,  quamvis  impudenterfacere. 

The  conjunction  QUAM,  comes  also  from  quantum :  and  quan- 
guamt  as  Sanctius  observeth,  is  an  accusative  for  quantum  quan- 
tum, as  likewise  tanquam,  for  tantum  quantum  :  Thus  tarn  deest 
avaro  quod  habet,  quhm  quod  non  Jiabet,  Hor.  that  is,  Tantum  deest, 
quantum  non  habet,  for  in  tantum,  &c.  pursuant  to  what  has  been 
already  said,  p.  146.  Thus  Livy  says,  quam  non  suarum  virium  ea 
dimicatio  esset  cernebant,  How  greatly  it  was  above  their  strength. 

Hence  it  is  that  quhm  is  oftentimes  put  in  one  member  of  a 
period,  and  tantum  in  the  other.  Quam  magis  intendas  (vincula) 
tanto  adstringas  arctius,  Plaut. 

Quam  is  oftentimes  understood  with  plus  and  amplius.  Hominum 
eo  die  c&sa  suntplus  duo  millia,  Sail.  Plus  quingentos  colaphos  infregit 
mihi,  Ter.  Amplius  quadraginta  diebus  hie  mansit,  Cic.  Plus  mitties 
audivit  Ter,  Jam  calesces  plus  satis,  Id.  But  the  reason  of  the 

government 
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government  is  in  the  preposition  ;  for  these  are  two  nouns,  ad  plus 
calesces  quam  ad  satis.  See  what  hath  been  said  concerning  the  rule 
of  comparatives,  p.  58. 

PER,  PERQUAM,  and  IMPRIMIS,  are  oftentimes  joined  to  the 
comparative,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  superlative,  though  Henry 
Stephen  thinks  otherwise  in  his  Thesaurus,  upon  the  particle  we. 
Perpaucissimi  agricoltz,  Colum.  Herba  imprimis  calidissima,  Plin. 
Perquam  maxima  exercitu,  Curt.  See  the  rule  of  Superlatives,  n.  7. 
p.  60. 

PERQUAM  is  joined  also  to  verbs,  Perquam  velim  scire,  Plin.  ad 
Suran.  And  in  like  manner,  sanequam,  admodumquam,  valdequam, 
oppidoquam  and  oppidoperquam,  are  joined  also  to  verbs  and  to  ad- 
jectives in  the  positive  degree,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
in  the  superlative.  Sanequam  refrixit,  Cic.  Sanequam  graviter 
tuli9  Id.  Valdequam  paucos,  Brut,  ad  eund.  Oppidoquam  parva, 
Liv.  Oppidoperquam  pauci,  Cses. 

Quam  is  likewise  inserted  elegantly  between  two  comparatives. 
Pestilentia  minacior  quam  perniciosior,  Liv.  Salubrior  studiis  quam 
dulcior.  See  the  rule  of  comparatives,  p.  55. 

Now  as  in  every  comparison  we  ought  to  understand  prce,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  26th  rule,  so  that 
Doctior  Cicerone,  implies,  prcz  Cicerone;  in  the  same  manner  it 
ought  to  be  understood  with  quam  ;  so  that  when  we  say,  Limatior 
quam  Sallustius,  it  means  pr&quam,  or  pra  eo  quantum,  as  Plautus 
expresseth  himself.  Thus  when  we  say,  Bonaestmuliertacens,  quam 
loquens,  it  signifies  prcsquam  loquens,  according  to  Scioppius ;  or 
else  we  are  to  understand  the  word  magis,  as  shall  be  shewn  here- 
after. 

Hereby  it  appears  that  PRJEQUAM  always  forms  a  comparison. 
Jam  minoris  omnia  Jacio,  prcequam  quibusmodis  me  ludificatus  est, 
Plaut.  I  mind  every  thing  else  very  little  in  comparison  to  this. 
Hoc  pulchrum  est  prtequam  ubi  sumtus  est,  Plaut.  This  is  handsomer 
than  what  costs  very  dear.  Nemo  sine  grandi  malo,  prcequam  respa- 
titur,  studuit  elegantice,  Plaut.  No  man  ever  attempted  to  be  ele- 
gant above  his  circumstances,  without  suffering  greatly  thereby. 

PROQUAM  serves  to  express  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other, Igitur  parvissima  corpora  proquam  fylevissimasunt,  itamobili- 
tateferuntur,  Lucr.  in  proportion  to  their  smallness  and  lightness. 

PRJEUT  oftentimes  signifies  the  same  as  PROQUAM.  Nihil  hoc 
quidem  est  prceut  alia  dicam,  Plaut.  This  is  nothing  to  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  Molestior  est,  praut  dudumfuit,  Id.  He  is  more 
troublesome  than  he  has  been  this  long  time. 

PROUT  is  likewise  the  same  thing  almost.  Tuas  literas  prout 
res  postulabat  expecto,  Cic.  Proutfacultates  ejusferebant,  Id.  accord- 
ing as. 

Copulative  conjunctions  are  also  used  to  form  comparison.  Ami- 
dor  nullus  mihi  vivit  atque  ist  Plaut.  for  qudm  is,  or  prcequam  is. 
Non  Apollinis  magis  verum  atque  hoc  responsum  est,  Ter.  for  prce  at- 
que. In  like  manner,  Nescio  quid  tibi  sum  oblitus  hodie  hoc  volui  di- 
cere,  Ter.  that  is,  pr&  or  proac,  as  prout  volui,  &c.  Unless  we 
chuse  rather  to  say  it  is  an  ellipsis  of  <eque>  understood.  For  it 

seems 
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seems  that  the  entire  phrase  ought  to  be  atque  ac,<squ(}  atque,  which 
are  oftentimes  used.  Te  mihi  Jidelem  esse  deque,  atque  egomet  sum 
inihi—scibam,  Ter.  Me  certe  habebis  cut  carus  ceque  sis  8?  per* 
jucundus,  acfuisti  patri,  Cic.  Thus  when  Plautus  says,  sicut  est  hie, 
quern  esse  amicum  ratus  sum,  atque  ipsus  sum  mihi :  it  is  plain  that  he 
means,  ceque,  atque  ipsus  sum  mihi.  And  therefore  in  the  above- 
mentioned  passage  of  Plautus,  Non  Apollinis  magis  verum  atque  hoc 
responsum  est :  the  meaning  is,  non  magis  ceque  verum  estt  atque  hoc 
responsum.  And  in  the  other  passage  of  Terence,  Nescio  quid  tibi 
sum  oblilus  hodie,  ac  wlui  dicer e  ;  it  signifies,  aque  dicer e  ac  volui. 
Insomuch  that  as  their  having  often  omitted  this  teque,  which  re- 
fers to  atque,  is  intirely  owing  to  custom ;  so  the  same  custom,  on 
many  occasions,  understands  atque>  and  puts  only  the  word  ceque  ; 
for  instance,  Tamen  erat  nemo,  qmcum  essem  libentius  quam  tecum  fy 
pauci  quibuscum  ceque  libenter,  Cic.  Where  it  is  evident  we  are  to 
understand  ceque  libenter  atque  tecum  ;  and  the  rest  in  the  like 
manner. 

TAMEN  always  requires  another  member,  or  another  adversa- 
tive particle,  says  Sanctius,  which  should  answer,  and  refer  to  it. 
Qui  nondum  libera  civitate,  tamen  Pop.  Romani  comitiis  liberatus  est, 
Cic.  for  qui,  quamvis  nondum  libern  civitate,  tamen,  &c.  Where- 
fore when  it  is  not  expressed,  we  are  to  understand  it,  and  to  take 
it  in  the  same  case,  as  when  Cicero  begins  the  19th  letter  of  the 
19th  book  in  this  manner,  Tamen  a  matitia  non  discedis  ;  that  is, 
in  short  (supposing  something  that  the  other  had  wrote  him  word 
about)  you  are  still  as  malicious  as  ever. 


SECTION  VI. 
Remarks  on  some  particular  Turns  of  Expression. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Of  VEKEOR  UT,  <§-  VEREOH  NE. 

THESE  turns  of  expression,  Vereor  ut,  and  Vereor  ne,  are  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  to  one  another.  This  difference  is  ex- 
tremely well  pointed  out  in  a  passage  of  Terence,  where  a  servant, 
speaking  to  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  was  afraid  of  marrying 
a  girl  that  he  did  not  love ;  and  the  other,  who  really  loved  her, 
was  afraid  lest  he  should  not  marry  her ;  he  says  to  the  former, 
Tu  paves,  ne  illam  ducas,  you  are  afraid  to  marry  her  ;  and  to  the 
other,  Tu  autem  ut  ducas,  and  you  are  afraid  lest  you  should  not 
marry  her. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  these  modes  of  speaking.  And 
the  difficulty  is  in  this,  that  what  is  expressed  by  an  affirmative  in 
Latin,  Paves  UT  ducas,  ought  to  be  translated  by  a  negative; 
you  are  afraid  lest  you  should  not  marry  her.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Latin  negative,  Paves  NE  ducas,  ought  to  be  rendered  by  the 
affirmative,  you  are  afraid  to  marry  her. 

This 
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This  has  made  several  learned  men  imagine,  that  vereor  ut  and 
vereor  ut  non  oftentimes  signified  the  same  thing;  and  Sanctius 
seems  to  be  of  this  opinion :  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  metuo  ne 
was  sometimes  taken  for  metuo  ne  non,  in  the  same  manner  as  non 
modo  is  taken  for  non  modo  non  ;  and  Linacer  expressly  declares 
this  to  be  his  sentiment  in  his  sixth  book  de  constr.Jig. 

In  order  therefore  to  unravel  this  difficulty,  we  must  consider 
that  these  phrases  always  include  the  particle  ut  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. So  that  when  we  say,  for  example,  vereor  ne  id  Jiat,  or 
ne  non  id  flat,  it  is  as  if  it  were  vereor  ut  ne,  or  ut  ne  non  id  Jiat;  for 
the  subjunctive^^  cannot  be  governed  but  by  an  ut  understood, 
because  the  particle  ne,  as  Vossius  hath  very  well  observed,  being 
only  a  negative  adverb,  cannot  have  this  force  of  itself.  And 
here  it  happens  to  be  the  same  thing  as  when  Terence  saith, 
Nunc  per  amicitiam  obsecro  ne  ducas,  for  ut  ne  or  ut  non  ducas.  And 
Cicero,  Vide  ne  iUarum  quoque  rerum  d  temetipso  imminuatur  auto- 
ritas,  that  is,  ut  ne,  or  ut  non  imminuatur.  Sometimes  we  find 
those  two  particles  expressed  together;  as  Peto  a  te  ut,  socrus 
adolescentis  rea  nejiat,  Cie. 

This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  account  for  these  turns  of  ex- 
pression, but  by  considering  the  force  of  the  particle  ut.  Now 
this  particle  hath  two  principal  uses  which  particularly  relate  to 
our  present  purpose,  and  by  which  we  may  explain  these  modes  of 
expression.  The  first  is  to  be  taken  for  guomodo9  in  the  same  sense, 
says  Sanctius,  as  we  find  it  in  Cicero,  Tametsi  vereor  quomodo,  or 
Timeo  quemadmodum  hoc  accepturi  sitis.  The  other  is  properly  to 
mark  the  intention  and  final  cause,  as  when  Tully  says,  Est  igitur 
oratori  providendum,  non  uti  illis  satisfaciat,  quibus  necesse  est,  sed 
ut  illis ,  quibus  liber  e  liceat  judicare.  And  even  with  the  ne.  It  a 
velim  ut  ne  quid  properes,  Id.  And  Terence,  Ut  ne  id  videam  mi' 
sera,  hue  effugiforas. 

And  therefore  when  we  say,  Paves  ut  ducas,  if  we  take  ut  for 
quomodo,  as  Sanctius  pretends  we  ought  to  take  it,  the  meaning  is, 
You  are  afraid  how  you  will  marry  her,  or  how  you  will  do  to  marry 
her,  Which  expresses  the  same  sense  as  that  generally  contained 
in  the  negative,  You  are  afraid  lest  you  should  not  marry  her. 

On  the  contrary,  Paves  ne  ducas,  supposing  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that  the  subjunctive  ducas  can  be  governed  only  by  an 
ut  understood,  must  be  taken  for  paves  ut  ne,  or  ut  non  ducas  ;  that 
is  quomodo  non  ducas,  and  may  be  rendered  thus,  You  are  solicitous 
how  you  shall  do  not  to  marry  her  ;  which  is  the  same  meaning  as 
when  we  say  in  the  affirmative,  You  are  afraid  to  marry  her.  And 
this  is  the  first  explication  that  may  be  given. 

The  other  depends  on  the  second  signification  of  the  particle  ut, 
which  signifies,  as  we  have  already  taken  notice,  the  intention 
and  final  cause. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  this  explication,  it  is  requisite 
to  observe,  that  the  passions  lying  as  it  were  between  two  opposite 
terms,  one  which  we  pursue,  the  other  which  we  would  avoid, 
it  is  certain  that  the  fear  of  a  thing  always  supposeth  the  love  and 
desire  of  its  opposite.  Thus  we  are  afraid  of  death,  because  we 

are 
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are  fond  of  life:  we  are  afraid  to  marry  a  woman,  because  we  de- 
sire not  to  marry  her ;  and  on  the  contrary,  we  are  afraid  lest  we 
should  not  marry  her,  because  to  marry  her  is  what  we  desire. 

This  being  premised,  it  seems*  that  the  difference  between  these 
turns  of  expression  in  Latin  and  our  vulgar  language,  Paves  ut 
ducas,  You  are  afraid  lest  you  should  not  marry  her;  Paves  ne 
(for  tit  ne)  ducas,  You  are  afraid  to  marry  her,  is  that  in  our  vul- 
gar language  we  barely  express  the  object  of  fear;  whereas  in 
Latin,  after  marking  fear  by  the  verb,  at  the  same  time  we  signify 
our  desire  of  the  contrary  by  ut.  And  thus  Paves  ut  ducas  signi- 
fies, word  for  word,  paves,  You  are  solicitous,  ut  ducas,  to  marry 
her ;  that  is,  You  are  disturbed  by  fear  in  the  midst  of  the  desire 
you  have  to  marry  her :  and  Paves  ne  ducas  (where  we  are  always 
to  understand  ut)  may  be  explained  thus ;  Paves,  you  are  solicitous, 
ut  ne  ducas,  not  to  marry  her ;  that  is,  you  are  disturbed  by  fear, 
in  the  midst  of  the  desire  you  have  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  you  are 
afraid  lest  you  should  be  engaged. 

This  reason  seems  more  natural  than  the  other,  though  I  never 
heard  of  its  being  mentioned  before.  But  it  will  soon  appear  that 
this  is  the  real  meaning,  and  the  ground  of  these  modes  of  speak- 
ing, if  we  consider  that  the  conciseness  studied  by  the  Romans, 
oftentimes  made  them  use  this  turn  of  expression,  when  of  two 
things,  either  opposite  or  relative,  they  marked  one  by  the  verb, 
and  the  other  by  the  particle.  Thus  they  said,  Adesse  ex  Galliar, 
Cic.  Quern  ex  Hyperboreis  Delphosjerunt  advenisse,  Id.  Aliquem 
ad  nequittam  abducere,  Ter.  Nuno  abeo  ad  vulgi  opinionem,  Cic. 
Propius  abesse,  Id.  and  the  like.  Which  evidently  proves,  as  I 
apprehend,  that  these  phrases,  Paves  ut  ducas,  paves  ne  ducas  j  ve- 
reor ne  Jiat,  vereor  ut  ji.at,  and  the  like,  were  owing  entirely  to 
this  conciseness,  whereby  they  intended  to  signify  at  the  same 
time  the  fear  of  a  thing,  and  the  desire  of  its  opposite.  And  if  we 
consider  this  principle  rightly,  we  shall  easily  comprehend  the 
several  turns  of  expression  that  may  arise  from  these  two,  and 
which  in  other  respects  appear  sometimes  very  intricate.  We 
shall  reduce  them  all  to  six,  according  to  Manutius  ;  1.  vereor  ut* 
2.  vereor  ne,  3.  vereor  ut  ne,  4.  vereor  ne  non,  5.  non  vereor  ut9 
6.  non  vereor  ne  ;  and  we  shall  render  them  in  the  usual  manner  of 
speaking  in  our  language,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  refer  them 
to  the  principle,  and  to  translate  them  verbatim  as  we  have  done, 
after  he  has  formed  a  clear  idea  of  their  nature  and  force. 

I.  VEREOR  UT. 

By  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious,  that  this  form  of  speaking, 
reor  ut,  expresseth  fear  in  regard  to  things  which  we  desire,  that 
is,  fear  lest  they  should  not  succeed  according  to  our  wish.  This 
will  further  appear  by  the  following  examples,  Hoc  fcedus  veretur 
Hiempsal  ut  *atis  firmum  sit  fy  ratum,  Cic.  He  is  afraid  that  this 
alliance  will  not  be  lasting.  Sin  homo  amens  diripiendam  urbem 
daturus  eat,  vereor  ut  Dolabella  ipse  vobis  satis  prodesse  possit,  Id,  If 
Caesar  should  give  up  the  town  to  be  plundered,  I  am  afraid  that 
even  the  favour  of  Dolabella  himself  will  not  be  able  to  protect 
VOL.  II.  M  you. 
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you.  Non  dubitabam  quin  meas  literas  libenter  lectur us  esses,  verebar  ut 
redderentur,  Id.  I  did  not  at  all  doubt  but  you  would  be  glad  to  read 
my  letters,  but  I  was  afraid  lest  they  should  not  be  delivered  to 
you.  Videris  vereri  ut  epistolas  tuas  acceperim,  Id.  You  seem  to  be 
afraid  that  I  have  not  received  your  letters.  Vereor  ut  placari  pos- 
sit,  Ter.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  pacifying  him.  Peril,  me- 
tuo  ut  substet  hospes,  Ter.  I  am  undone,  I  am  afraid  that  this  young 
man  won't  be  able  to  stand  it.  And  an  infinite  number  of  others. 

II.    VEREOR  NE. 

This  manner  of  expression  being  opposite  to  the  precedent,  it 
signifies  fear  in  regard  to  things  which  we  don't  desire,  Vereor  ne 
turpe  sit  pro  viro  fortissimo  dicere  incipientem  timer  e,  Cic.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  be  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  an  orator,  to  be  under  ap- 
prehension in  attempting  to  defend  so  brave  a  man.  Metuebat  sci- 
licet ne  indicaretur,  Ibid.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  being  discovered, 
Vereor  ne  desideres  officium  meum,  Cic.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I 
have  forgot  my  duty.  Timet  ne  deseras  se,  Ter.  she  is  afraid  you 
will  forsake  her.  Nimis  pavebam  ne  peccaret,  Plaut.  I  was  greatly 
afraid  he  would  commit  some  mistake.  And  we  might  give  an 
infinite  number  of  examples,  to  shew  that  these  two  phrases,  ve- 
reor ut  and  vereor  ne,  are  opposite  to  one  another. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  that  this 
difference  hath  not  been  always  observed  by  authors,  and  of  their 
having  produced  several  passages  out  of  Cicero  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. But  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  shew  presently,  that  all  those 
passages  are  corrupted,  and  wrested  from  their  natural  meaning. 
I  shall  only  observe  here  in  general,  after  Stevech  and  Vossius, 
that  it  is  a  very  usual  mistake  in  books,  even  on  other  occasions,  to 
put  ut  for  ne,  or  ne  for  ut ;  because  these  two  particles  are  so  like 
one  another  in  manuscript,  that  very  often  h  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  but  by  the  sense. 

For  which  reason,  in  one  of  the  principal  passages  which  they 
quote  from  Cicero  in  support  of  their  opinion,  Vereor  ne  satis  dill' 
genter  in  senatu  actum  sit  de  litteris  meis,  where  they  pretend  that  ne 
stands  for  ne  non,  Stevech  is  for  having  us  read,  vereor  ut  satis,  &e. 
and  Vossius  is  of  the  same  opinion.  And  this  will  easily  coincide 
with  the  above-mentioned  sense. 

Ill,  VEREOR  UT  NE,  or  VEREOR  UT  NON. 

This  manner  of  speaking  may  have  a  double  use;  one  right 
and  natural,  the  other  false  and  corrupted. 

The  right  use  would  be  to  signify  the  same  thing  as  vereor  ne, 
says  Manutius,  because  ut  ne  is  oftentimes  taken  for  ne  ;  and  we 
have  seen  but  just  now,  that  in  vereor  ne  the  particle  ut  is  always 
understood.  So  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  paves  ut  ne  ducas, 
and  paves  ne  ducas  ;  pavebam  ut  ne  peccaret,  and  pavebam  ne  pecca- 
ret :  which  the  explication  above  given  ought  to  put  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  other  use  in  which  we  take  this  mode 
of  expression,  vereor  ut  ne,  or  vereor  ut  non9  for  vereor  ut,  is  false, 
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AS  Vossius  testifieth ;  and  Tursellinus  hath  also  questioned  it.  And 
if  we  examine  minutely  into  the  thing,  we  shall  find,  that  what 
gave  rise  to  this  error  is,  that  a  great  many  people,  not  being  able 
to  make  out  the  words,  or  to  comprehend  that  vereor  ut  id  jiat, 
which  is  an  affirmative,  should  signify,  /  am  afraid  it  ixiill  not  be 
done,  which  is  a  negative,  they  have  added  a  negative,  contrary 
to  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  saying,  vereor  ut  id  non  Jiat,  to 
express  what  is  signified  without  a  negative,  vereor  ut  id  Jiat.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  ignorance  that  various  passages  of  Cicero  are 
corrupted  in  several  editions:  such  is  that  of  the  oration  pro  Mar" 
cello,  where  most  people  read,  Vereor  ut  hoc  quod  dicam  perinde 
auditu  intelligi  non  possit,  atquc  ego  ipse  cogitans  sentio  ;  which  i§ 
evident  mistake,  as  Manutius  hath  very  well  observed,  after 
correcting  it  by  the  authority  of  antient  manuscripts.  And  this 
is  further  corroborated,  by  the  testimony  of  the  learned  Asconius, 
who,  in  quoting  this  passage  in  his  notes  on  the  oration  de  Div. 
in  Verrem,  gives  it  without  non.  So  that  we  have  reason  to  be  sur- 
prized, that  this  error  should  have  been  suffered  to  continue  ia 
the  editions  of  Gruterus  and  Elzevir,  which  have  been  so  carefully 
revised. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  passages  produced  by  those 
who  defend  this  non.  As  that  of  the  oration  pro  Planco,  where 
they  read,  Sed  quam  tempestatem  nos  vobiscum  non  tulissemus,  metuit 
ut  earn  ipse  non  posset  opiUis  suis  sustinere  ;  where  the  best  editions 
have,  metuit  ut  earn  ipse  posset,  Sac.  and  among  the  rest  those  of 
Frigius,  Gruterus,  and  Elzevir.  And  Lambinus  saw  plainly  it 
was  nonsense  to  read  it  with  ut,  followed  by  a  negative,  since  he 
put  ne  non  posset,  which  imports  the  same  as  ut  posset. 

But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  passage  of  Caesar  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  where  he  says  of  Labienus,  Veritus  si 
ex  Hybernisfugcz  similem  profectionemjecisset,  ut  hostium  impetum 
sustinere  non  posset,  should  be  read  thus  in  all  the  printed  copies, 
though  Stevech  hath  observed  that  this  must  be  owing  to  the  mis- 
take of  the  transcribers,  who  have  put  ut  instead  of  ne  ;  and  though 
Aldus,  and  Michael  Brutus  in  his  notes  on  Caesar,  had  already  en- 
deavoured to  correct  it. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  from  Cicero  de  Amicilia,  which  P.  Monet 
quotes  in  his  Schorus  digestus,  or  Delectus  Latinitatis,  (which  is  the 
same  book,  having  left  out  the  name  of  its  first  author,  Schorus,  in 
the  latter  editions)  Vereor  ut  idem  sit  interitus  animorum  $  corporum, 
so  little  does  it  prove  what  he  pretends,  that  it  is  absolute  non- 
sense to  take  it  thus ;  because  at  least  we  ought  to  read  those  words 
in  conjunction  with  the  precedent,  and  make  the  punctuation  thus, 
Sin  autem  ilia  vereor  ;  ut  idem  sit  interitus,  &c.  as  we  read  it  in 
Lambinus  and  others,  that  is,  nempe  ut.  But  if  I  apprehend,  as  is 
generally  done,  that  the  souls  die  with  the  body,  &c.  Or  else  we  should 
read  with  Elzevir,  Sin  autem  ilia  veriora  ;  ut  idem  sit,  &c.  where 
the  sense  is  very  clear  ;  because  Cicero  says  in  this  passage,  that 
if  Scipio  is  in  heaven,  it  would  be  envy  to  lament  his  death ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  more  probable  to  believe  that  the  soul 
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dies  with  the  body,  as  some  pretended,  vie  ought  no  more  to  grieve 
for  the  death  of  a  person,  than  for  one  that  was  never  born. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other  passages  they  quote,  which 
J  could  prove  to  be  all  corrupted,  did  not  this  require  too  long  a 
dissertation. 

IV.  VERKOR  NE  NON. 

Since  with  vereor  ne  we  must  understand  ut,  and  take  it  for  ub 
Tie,  it  follows  of  course  that  with  vereor  ne  non  we  must  likewise 
understand^,  and  take  it  as  if  it  were  vereor  ut  ne  non  ;  whence  it 
is  clear  that,  as  the  two  negatives  destroy  each  other,  vereor  ne 
non  implies  the  same  as  vereor  ut,  and  is  more  easily  understood. 
Vereor  ne  exercitumjirmum  habere  possit,  Cic.  I  am  afraid  lest  he 
should  have  a  good  army.  Intellexi  te  vereri  ne  superiores  litera 
mihi  redditcz  non  essent,  Cic.  I  understood  you  was  afraid  1  had  not 
received  your  last  letters,  that  is,  You  was  afraid  they  were  not 
delivered  to  me.  Timeo  ne  non  impetrem,  Cic.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  carry  it.  And  an  infinite  number  of  others,  where  we  ought 
to  translate  ne  non  like  ut,  as  bearing  the  same  signification. 

V.    NON    VEREOR    UT,    OT   NoN    VEREOR    NE    NON. 

The  negative  having  ever  the  force  in  the  Latin  tongue  to  de- 
stroy whatever  follows  it ;  when  it  is  put  before  verbs  of  fearing, 
it  must  needs  remove  all  manner  of  apprehension,  either  that  the 
thing  we  desire  will  not  happen,  (as  when  there  follows  ut,  or  ne 
non)  or  that  the  thing  we  dread  will  happen,  as  when  there  hap- 
pens to  be  ne  or  ut  ne :  for  which  reason  non  vereor  ut  id  Jiat,  or 
non  vereor  ne  non  idjiat  (which  is  the  same  thing)  shew  that  we  are 
almost  certain  the  thing  we  wish  for  will  come  to  pass,  and  there- 
fore that  we  are  not  afraid  it  will  not  come  to  pass.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Cicero  has  said  of  Octavius,  Ne  verendum  quidem  est  ut 
tenere  se  possit  fy  moderari,  &c.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  but 
he  can  govern  and  contain  himself;  just  as  he  said,  Non  vereor  ne 
tua  virtus  opinioni  hominum  non  respondent,^  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
but  you  will  answer  the  advantageous  opinion  the  public  have  con- 
ceived of  your  virtue.  Non  vereor  ne  hoc  officium  meum  Servilio  non 
probem,  I  am  not  afraid  but  I  shall  be  able  to  justify  my  conduct  to 
Servilius.  Non  vereor  ne  non  scribendo  te  expleam,  I  know  how  to 
overpower  you  with  letters,  or  I  am  not  afraid  but  I  shall  attain 
my  end.  Non  sum  veritus  ne  tua  benejtda  sustinere  non  possem,  I 
never  was  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  bear  all  your  favours. 

But  sometimes  we  find  these  two  negatives,  ne,  non,  one  following 
the  other,  though  they  fall  into  different  members,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other ;  this  is  very  proper  to  be  remembered,  in 
order  to  take  their  meaning,  and  to  distinguish  them  properly. 
Thus,  in  the  1.  Catil.  when  Cicero  saith,  Credo  erit  verendum  mihi, 
ne  non  hoc  potius  omnes  boni  serius  &  me,  qucLm  quisquam  crudelius 
factum  esse  dicat ;  it  is  as  if  he  had  said,  An  est  verendum  mihi  ne 
quisquam  hoc  crudelius  a  imefoctum  esse  dicat,  fy  non  potius  ne  omnes 
boni  seriMsfactum  essedicant  ?  so  that  the  particle  wow  falls  only  upon 
potius ,  (non  potius  J  and  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  ne.  And  there- 
fore 
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fbre  it  must  not  be  rendered  by  vereor  ne  non,  but  only  by  vereor 
ne-t  thus  :  But  perhaps  I  shall  have  more  reason  to  be  afraid  (f  being 
charged  with  too  much  cruelty,  than  to  apprehend  the  complaints  of 
honest  menjbr  being  too  mild  and  dilatory. 

VI.    NON  VEREOR  NE,  OT  NoN  VEREOtt  UT  NE. 

As  non  vereor  tit  signifieth  that  we  are  almost  certain  the  thing 
we  wish  for  will  happen  ;  so  non  vereor  ne,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
to  understand  that  we  are  almost  sure  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  will 
not  happen,  and  therefore  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  its  happening. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  saith,  Non  vereor  ne  quid  timide,  ne 
quid  stulte facias,  1  am  wot  afraid  that  you  will  act  either  cowardly 
or  indiscreetly.  Non  vereor  ne  assentatiuncula  quadam  aucupari  tuam 
gratiam  videar,  Id.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  charged  with  en- 
deavouring  to  gain  your  good-will  by  flattery. 

This  is  what  I  thought  incumbent  upon  me  to  mention  con- 
cerning these  verbs  of  fearing,  on  which  I  have  descanted  some- 
what largely,  because  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  writer  that 
treated  them  thoroughly  by  investigating  their  principle,  without 
which  even  those  who  are  versed  in  the  language,  acknowledge 
they  have  been  often  puzzled. 

There  is  still  another  phrase,  where,  for  want  of  properly  dis- 
tinguishing the  affirmation  and  negation,  obscurity  often  ariseth ; 
we  shall  mention  something  about  it  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Of  this  other  phrase,  HAUD  scio  AN,  &c. 

THIS    expression  hath  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  our 
notes  on  the  translation   of  Terence ;  yet  we  shall  treat   of 
it  here  in  its  proper  place. 

This  mode  of  speaking  is  not  properly  negative,  but  dubious, 
or  conditional,  by  reason  of  the  force  of  the  particle  an  ;  whence 
it  often  bears  the  sense  offort&sse,  and  ought  to  be  taken  as  if  it 
were  hand  scio  an  non  fin  the  same  manner  as  non  modb  is  often 
taken  for  non  modo  non}.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his  book  upon  Old  Age, 
where  he  finds  fault  with  an  expression  of  Solon's,  viz.  that  he 
should  not  chuse  to  die  unlamented  by  his  friends,  and  sets  an- 
other saying  of  Ennius  in  opposition  to  it,  hath  these  words,  Sed 
hand  scio  an  melius  Ennius .-  Nemo  me  lacrymu  decoret,  &c.  which 
Gaza  translates  thus,  'AAX'  to-as  "Ewos  intuit*  Sed  forte  Ennius 
melius.  And  Cicero  abounds  in  the  like  expressions ;  Aristoteles 
guemt  excepto  Ijlatone9  hand  scio  an  recte  dixerim  principem  philoso- 
phorum,  Oic.  Whom  next  to  Plato  1  know  not  whether  I  may  not 
*tile  the  prince  of  philosophers,  fibi  non  minus,  haud  scio  an  magis 
etiam  hoc  faciendum  est,  1.  Offic.  You  are  not  less,  but  perhaps 
more  obliged.  Capessentibus  autem  remp.  nihil  minus  quam  philoso' 
phis,  haud  scio  an  magis  etiam,  fy  magnificentia  fy  despicientia  adhi- 
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benda  sit  rerum  humanarum,  Cic.  Those  who  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  republic  are  not  less,  but  perhaps  more  obliged  than 
philosophers,  to  shew  a  generous  contempt  of  all  earthly  things. 
JEst  id  quidem  magnum,  atque  haud  scio  an  maximum,  lib.  9.  ep.  15. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all :  or,  I  question 
whether  it  is  not  the  greatest  of  all. 

Thus  when  Terence  saith,  Atque  haud  scio  an  qua  dixit  vera  sint 
omnia,  this  does  not  imply,  /  know  not  whether  all  he  has  said  be 
true,  as  if  he  believed  nothing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  shews 
that  he  was  already  half  persuaded,  and  means  that  what  the  other 
said  was  likely  to  be  true.  And  in  another  place,  when  he  says, 
Qui  infelix  haud  scio  an  illam  misere  nuncamat,  this  does  not  signify, 
I  question  whether  he  loves  her  ;  but  the  reverse,  /  question  whether 
he  does  not  love  her.  Thus  Cicero  pro  Marcello,  Ao  signify  that, 
posterity  will  judge  more  impartially  of  Caesar's  virtue  than  the 
present  age,  says,  Serviiis  etiam  judicfbus  qui  multis  post  sceculis  de 
te  judicabunt,  fy  quidem  haud  scio  an  incorruptius  quam  nos.  Where, 
for  want  of  understanding  this  elegant  turn,  and  to  judge  only  ac- 
cording to  our  idiom,  one  would  think  at  first  that  it  should  be, 
Atque  hand  scio  an  non  incorruptius  quam  nos,  &c.  An  infinite  num- 
ber of  such  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Cicero,  which  plainly  shew 
that  hand  scio  an  ought  always  to  be  resolved  byjbrtasse.  True  it 
5s  that  there  are  also  some  passages  which  may  render  it  dubious, 
as  in  his  book  of  Old  Age,  where  he  says  of  a  country  life,  Atque* 
haud  scio  an  ulla  possit  esse  beatior  vita.  But,  in  all  probability, 
this  example,  as  well  as  one  or  two  more  in  his  book  de  Qrat, 
and  in  the  oration  de  Harusp.  responds,  have  been  corrupted  by 
somebody  who  did  not  understand  this  manner  of  expression,  and 
that  we  ought  to  read,  Atque  haud  scio  an  nulla  possit  esse  beatior  vita. 
Just  as  the  same  writer,  in  his  third  book  of  Offices,  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  son,  that  there  is  nothing  more  useful  than  the  study 
of  philosophy,  says  thus,  Quod  cum  omnibus  est  faciendum  .qui  vitam 
honestam  ingredi  cogitant,  atque  haud  scio  an  nemini  potius  quam  tibi;  . 
where  he  does  not  say  an  ulli}  as  he  ought  to  do  if  the  other  ex- 
ample was  not  corrupted,  but  an  nemini.  And  in  his  book  of 
Friendship,  after  speaking  against  those  who  place  the  whole  end 
of  friendship  in  utility,  he  adds,  Atque  haud  scio  an  ne  opus  sit  quidem  > 
nihil  unquam  omnino  deesse  amicis.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  or  it  is  not  always  best  in  friendship,  that  friends  should 
never  want  any  thing.  Where  it  ought  to  be  an  opus  sitt  if  thei 
example  from  the  book  on  Old  Age  was  to  be  admitted. 
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